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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
HON. STEPHEN MINUT WELD.* 


[Communicated by Rosert M. Morsz, Jr., Esq.] 


Tue angestors of Mr. Weld were among the earliest settlers of New 
England. From the first they were men of mark in the colony. Many 
of them held offices of trust and were leaders among: their neighbors. 
They settled originally in Roxbury, in Massachusetts, where some of 
their descendants have resided ever since. For seven generations 
indeed they occupied the same estate. It descended from father to 
son for more than a century and a half, and it was only in the beginning 
of the present century that it passed out of the hands of the Welds into 
those of a stranger. We propose to give very briefly the line of de- 
scent, from the founder of the family in this country to the subject of 
this sketch, 

Josepa Wetp was born in England about 1600, emigrated to New 
England in 1633, and settled in Roxbury, where he soon became pro- 
minent and influential. He was a Captain in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and in return for the valuable services which he rendered in 
that capacity, the Colony granted him the estate in Roxbury, already 
referred to, and which is now known as the Bussey estate. He wasan 
intimate friend of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, and was a 
brother of the Rev. Thomas Weld, the first pastor of the First Church 
in Roxbury. He died October 7, 1646. 

Joun, son of the preceding, was born in England, Oct. 28, 1623, 
and, like his father, became a Captain in the Colony and fought in the 
Pequot war. He died in 1691. 

Josepn, son of John, was born in Roxbury, September 13, 1650, 
and died February 14, 1711. 

Joszrn, son of Joseph, was born in Roxbury, July 12, 1683, and 
died January 10, 1760. 

Etzazar, son of the last named, was born in Roxbury, February 19, 
1737, and died in 1804. He graduated at Harvard College in 1756, 





in June, 1855. . 


* Mr. Weld was elected a member of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
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and became both Colonel and Judge. His family were living at the 
old mansion house when the news of the British invasion which pre- 
ceded the battle of Lexington reached him, upon which he judged it 
prudent to remove his family to Dedham. 

It was, therefore, at the latter place that a son was born on the 8th 
of May, 1775, whom he named William Gordon Weld, in honor of his 
friend and pastor, the Rev. William Gordon, known as the historian 
of the Revolution, and the first minister of the Third Parish in Rox- 
bury. This son was placed at an early age in the law office of a Mr, 
Quincy in Roxbury, but he soon manifested a great distaste for the 
profession, left the office, and went to sea in his uncle’s ship. At 
nineteen he became master of the London Packet. He distinguished 
himself in 1802, by the bravery with which he defeated some Algerine 
pirates, capturing two of their vessels. He became an enterprising 
and successful ship owner, though he met finally with an unfortunate 
reverse. In 1812, his ship Mary, from Gibraltar, under his own com- 
mand, was captured by a British frigate off Boston harbor. He lost 
the vessel, $20,000 in specie, and a large and valuable cargo of wool 
and spirits. His captors sent him home with a single bag of specie. 
He was married in 1798 to Hannah, daughter of Jonas Clarke Minot 
and Hannah Speakman, and died at Lancaster, August, 1825. 

Sreruen Minor Wextp, the subject of this sketch, was a son of 
William Gordon and Hannah Minot Weld, and was born ® Boston, 
September 29, 1806, in a house on Pleasant street to which the family 
had moved after the sale of the old estate at Roxbury. He was one 
of eleven children, eight sons and three daughters, of whom four sons 
and two daughters are now living. Fora short time after his birth 
the family lived in Roxbury, but then moved to Lancaster, in Massa- 
chusetts, where Stephen went to the school then kept by George B. 
Emerson. His most intimate school-fellow was the present Rev. Dr. 
C. T. Thayer. Here he was fitted for Harvard College, which he 
entered in 1822. His class, at its graduation, numbered fifty-three 
members. Among the most distinguished of them we may mention 
the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., H. Napoleon Bonaparte of Balti- 
more, Dr. Benjamin Cox of Salem, Dr. William A. Gordon of New 
Bedford, Rev. George F. Haskins, Rev. George W. Hosmer, D.D., 
the present President of Antioch College, Dr. Edward Jarvis, Prof. 
Willard Parker, Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Rev. George Putnam, D.D., 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, Rev. Oliver Stearns, D.D., the present Presi- 
dent of Meadville College, J. Thomas Stevenson, Esq., and Hon. 
Samuel H. Walley. 

The Coliege was then under the Presidency of Mr. Kirkland, and 
Mr. Weld during his first year was President’s Freshman. Of his career 
at college one of his distinguished classmates* has furnished the follow- 
ing interesting account: ‘‘ He was the most popular member of the 
class, and this, without seeking it, without any concession of principle, 
by virtue of his sterling worth, his elastic spirits and his strong social 
sympathies. He was the very soul of honor. He was a youth, too, of 
pure and high moral principle in every particular. At the same time 
he was full of fun and frolic, overflowing with mirth. He thus drew 
upon himself not unfrequently the displeasure of the Faculty, and was at 





* Rey. Dr. Peabody. 
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no pains to propitiate their good will. There was then a sternness of 
discipline which was very ill fitted to so free a spirit as his was. My 
impression is, that just such a person as he was would be a favorite 
now with the Faculty, so entirely has the spirit of the college regime 
been revolutionized. He was not a high scholar, because he did so 
much else besides the work of the recitation room. Yet it was per- 
fectly well understood that he had the capacity and the taste, which 
might make him an excellent scholar whenever he gave his mind to 
the-work. We all recognized in him not only good nature and good 
fellowship, but a thorough nobility of spirit and character, inborn and 
inbred. We should indeed have gone to him sooner than to any one else 
to make fun for us, or to take the lead in a frolic ; but we should also 
have gone to him, first of all, for sympathy under some heavy burden 
or sorrow, or for help which it would require effort and sacrifice to 
render.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Weld had already displayed the 
qualities which distinguished him through life. He was a strong, 
well-built man, capable of much physical endurance, with high, 
elastic spirits, energetic, resolute and persevering. Ilis mind was 
singularly active and restless in its operations, hardly fitted for long 
protracted study, but of infinite service in enabling him with prompt- 
ness and tact to deal with the varied questions that came up to be 
settled in the course of his busy life. From his earliest years he ex- 
hibited warm and generous sympathies and Christian charity, both in 
word and deed. 

Upon his graduation in 1826, he decided to become a teacher. He 
sought an occupation that would give him immediate support. Be- 
side his thorough training at the University, his strong interest in 
the cause of education and his warm affection for youth admirably 
fitted him for the profession. He was first employed as an assistant 
teacher at Mr. Green’s school in Jamaica Plain, but in 1827 he estab- 
lished a boarding school of his own in the same village. He kept this 
school uninterruptedly for thirty years. From small beginnings it 
soon achieved very marked success, and had a high reputation 
throughout the country. Boys, numbering, during the whole period, 
more than a thousand, came to him from all parts of the United States, 
and from such distant places as Cuba, Smyrna, Yucatan and Mexico. 
They found a comfortable home with him and were constantly under 
his care. It is the concurrent testimony of his scholars that while he 
preserved strict discipline in the school room and enforced a constant 
application to studies, and was thorough and systematic in his teach- 
ing, he treated them in his house as members of his family, admitted 
them to his table, talked with them familiarly, joined in their sports 
and promoted their fun. The peculiar closeness of the relations that 
must exist between the teacher and the scholars at a boarding school, 
renders it of special importance that the teacher, in his conduct and 
aims, should be a safe example for his scholars to follow. That Mr. 
Weld impressed himself strongly upon the boys under his charge can- 
not be doubted. Nor can it be doubted that this influence was entire- 
ly beneficial to them. As his life was manly and truthful, so he incul- 
cated in their minds the duty of leading truthful and manly lives. He 
sought to turn the enthusiastic current of their young spirits into the 
channels that lead to a vigorous and useful Christian manhood. 
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During these years of hard labor as a teacher, it is pleasant to know 
that Mr. Weld was earning a substantial pecuniary reward. He was 
shrewd and sagacious in investing his money, buying large lots of 
land in Jamaica Plain, which were then of little value, and selling 
them at a handsome profit as there came frequent demands from the 
rapidily increasing population of the town. At the time of his death 
he was the owner of considerable real estate in the town, as well as of 
other property. 

From bis long residence in the town, his warm interest in its affairs, 
his readiness to do it service, and his large and increasing acquaint- 
ance with its citizens, it was natural that he should be called to public 
office. But, though repeatedly invited, he invariably refused to be a 
candidate for any place to be filled by a popular election. Though 
he was one of the most active and persistent workers, he shrank from 
obtruding himself upon the public. Yet he held many important 
trusts. The Legislature of 1852 chose him a member of Governor 
Clifford’s Executive Council, to which place he was reélected the fol- 
lowing year, when Mr. Washburn was Governor. In 1858 he was 
elected President of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, but devoted 
himself with such unremitting application to the complicated and 
harassing cares of the office, that he was attacked by a severe sick- 
ness, which compelled his resignation in 1859. He was also elected 
by the Legislature, in 1858, one of the Overseers of Harvard College 
for a term of six years, and at the expiration of that term, in 1864, was 
reélected. In 1864 he was chosen a Presidential Elector, and threw 
his vote for Abraham Lincoln. 

But this brief record of the more important public positions which 
he filled gives a very inadequate impression of the great public ser- 
vices which he rendered. We have already referred to the extent 
and value of his labors as a teacher of youth. It was in that capacity 
undoubtedly that he earned the highest distinction and was known to 
most men. Besides these services, however, we must record here, as 
entitling him to honorable remembrance, his labors as a patriotic citi- 
zen during the war, and as alumnus and overseer in promoting the 
interests of Harvard College. 

Mr. Weld, though he was never, as has been remarked, a candidate for 
political office (excepting the honorary office of presidential elector), 
always took a warm interest in politics, held decided opinions, and 
was in the habit of talking frequently upon political subjects, and 
exercising much influence thereby. Of a conservative and conciliatory 
temperament, he was one of those thathoped till thelast moment in 1860 
that war might be averted by some honorable compromise, and he did 
not vote that year for the Republican candidates. But when the war 
broke out, he devoted all the enthusiasm and energy of his nature to the 
support of the government. His age incapacitated him for military ser- 
vice and he held no public offic where his efforts would render him 
conspicuous, but in doing faithfully the duty of a private citizen he 
had not perhaps his equal in the Commonwealth. In the first place, 
he was always confident and hopeful. He believed so thoroughly in 
the justice of the cause that he never doubted of its success. Re- 
- verses, defeats, calamities which, to many strong men even, appeared 
fatal to the cause, had no other effect on his mind than to deepen there 
the conviction that the great darkness must precede a glorious day. 
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His mission seemed to be to encourage and inspire his neighbors and 
fellow-citizens to confidence on their own part, and to an active and zeal- 
ous codperation in every movement looking to a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. He heartily approved of the determination -of his oldest 
son to go into the army. He got up a meeting for the purpose of 
raising recruits, and gave his time and money towards the performance 
of all the burdens thrown upon his town. He visited the families of the 
soldiers, giving them friendly counsel, pecuniary assistance and hope- 
ful words in times of anxiety and alarm. He helped the enlisted men 
to get their bounties and pay, and with his wonderful energy and tact, 
working with equal success in his appeals to Gov. Andrew and the 
other officers at the State House or at Washington, and in those to 
the poor and humble with whom he was constantly in contact, he 
relieved much distress, made many people happy, informed govern- 
ment officers of the practical effect of their regulations, and suggested 
reforms and infused sympathy and enthusiasm into the relations be- 
tween the government and the people. Mr. Weld was always ready 
to listen to any complaint or suggestion, though it came from a very 
humble source ; and if his quick and honest judgment saw any thing 
in it, deserving of consideration, he was not satisfied until he had 
done all in his power to present the matter to those who could remove 
the trouble or adopt the suggestion. It will be remembered that the 
town authorities, during the war, were required to render considerable 
services, especially at times when the quota of the town was to be 
ascertained and filled. The officers of his town constantly called upon 
him for help in performing these labors, and it was always freely and 
cheerfully rendered. Labors of this varied character were performed 
by him throughout the war. When peace came and the town had its 
festival in honor of the event, Mr. Weld’s name was honorably men- 
tioned by the citizens with those of the brave soldiers, living and 
dead, who had consecrated their lives to their country. 

Mr. Weld’s connection with Harvard College, both as graduate and 
overseer, has already been alluded to. He was very constant in his 
attendance at the meetings of the Board of Overseers, and for many 
years was a member of one of the Examining Committees. In both 
capacities he did much to encourage the study of the Greek language 
for which he had always a special fondness. He was an early advocate 
of the policy of taking the election of overseers from the Legislature, 
a mode which tended, in his opinion, to bring the College under the 
control of political and sectarian cliques and influences, and giving 
it to the body of the alumni; and he did more than any one else to 
procure the passage of the act of 1865, which made that change. In 
the same year he was elected by the alumni a member of their com- 
mittee to provide a suitable memorial at Cambridge, to the graduates 
of the College who had fallen in the war. This work enlisted his 
warmest sympathies and called for the combined exercise of the varied 
qualities which he had exhibited in his service of the country, the 
College and his personal friends. There were many able and influen- 
tial men upon the committee, but his colleagues have given their public 
testimony that the success of the enterprise is due mainly to Mr. Weld. 
A prominent member of the committee declared, at a recent meeting: 


’ of the alumni, that it was not too much to say, that the fund, now 


consisting of nearly a quarter of a million of dollars, would not have 
Vou. XXII. 33* 
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been raised, but for Mr. Weld. Not that he did all the work, or most 
of the work, but that there were many times when the committee felt 
discouraged and unwilling to go on, and were only kept at their un- 
' dertaking by Mr. Weld’s vigorous and inspiring conduct and con- 
versation. 


It was in the midst of such active works as these, while inthe . 


possession apparently of the soundest health, physically and mentally, 
that Mr. Weld was suddenly stricken down. He went into Boston 
on the evening of Thursday, the 5th of December, 1867, to hear one 
of Charles Dickens’s public readings, and caught a severe cold, while 
seated in the hall. On the morning of the following Sunday he felt 
well enough to take a long walk with one of his brothers. But he 
became unwell on his return, and went immediately to bed. He had 
a short period of unconsciousness, from which, however, he recovered, 
and thereafter was conscious to the end. Soon he said that he was 
satisfied that his weak and painful condition betokened the near ap- 
proach to death. The disease proved to be pleuro-pneumonia. The 
utmost endeavors of his family and physician could not stay it, and he 
failed rapidly. He was calm and patient in very great sufferings ; 
speaking of his state with resignation, and giving minute directions 
in regard to his burial. He died at six, in the evening of Friday, the 
13th day of December, 1867. 

The news of his death produced a great shock in the community. 
His illness was so short that comparatively few had realized the dan- 
ger. In obedience to the general wish, a public meeting was called, 
which was largely attended by the citizens of the town. The older 
men, who were his contemporaries, recalled his varied services to the 
town, and many of the younger men told of the friendly word, the 
wise counsel and substantial help which they had had from him in 
their various enterprises. The meeting throughout was a simple and 
heartfelt tribute to the memory of a good and useful man. The funeral 
services were held in the Unitarian Church at Jamaica Plain, and were 
conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, and two of the most 
intimate friends and eminent classmates of Mr. Weld, the Rev. Dr. 
Peabody and Rev. Dr. Putnam. His remains were laid in the old 
parish burial ground, where it was his desire that he and his family 
after him should be buried. 

Mr. Weld was twice married: first, to Miss Sarah B., daughter of 
Joseph Balch, of Roxbury, June 6, 1838. They had seven children, 
five of whom are now living. Mrs. Weld died the 7th of Sept., 1854. 

On the 17th of September, 1856, he married Miss Georgiana, daugh- 


ter of George Hallett, by whom he had two children. His wife, who’ 


had devoted herself to his care during his sickness, was attacked by 
the same fatal disease, and survived him only a week ; and one of their 
children, a bright and promising boy, died a few months afterwards. 
This imperfect sketch presents a man who was brave, energetic, 
modest, generous and faithful, who sought no public distinctions, but 
was content to devote himself to the unostentatious service of many 
good causes. He was not a member of the church in the technical 
sense, but he was a constant and devout attendant upon public reli- 
= exercises, he did much for the promotion of the welfare of the 
nitarian denomination, and he was a sincere Christian in his faith. 
We make heroes every day of men who have done far less than he 
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for the good of humanity. It is too much to expect that the name 
and memory of a private citizen like Mr. Weld should be remembered 
long by the general public. But they will be cherished tenderly and 
faithfully by the relatives and friends to whose happiness his genial 
manners and warm sympathies contributed so much, by the men 
whom he trained in knowledge and virtue, by the patrons and promoters 
of charitable and patriotic enterprises who were always glad to enlist 
his active energies in their behalf, and by the graduates of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, who will ever regard him as one of their real 
benefactors. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON GRAVE-STONES IN NORTH MANSFIELD, 
CONNECTICUT. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M.] 


Tue following are inscriptions on a few of the grave-stones in an old 
Cemetery situated about a mile and a half north west from the meeting 
house in North Mansfield, Connecticut. It is commonly known as the 
Gurley burial ground. It will be observed that in all cases the 
persons whose names have been selected for transcription were, with 
the exception of the last two, born before the year 1700. They were 
the earliest settlers in this part of Mansfield. Their descendants are, 
for the most part, very numerous, and are found in nearly all the States. 


‘In Memory of Mrs Experience Gurley wife of Mr. Samuel Gurley 
who died July 10" 1768 in ye 74th year of her age.’’ 

(N. B.—Near by is the grave of Mr. Samuel Gurley, but the inscrip- 
tion on the stone is illegible. ) 

‘‘In Memory of Mrs Abigail Baker who died Feb’ 1767 in ye 88th 
year of her Age.”’ 

‘« Tere lies inter’d ye Body of Mrs Experience Williams wife of Capt. 
Will™ Williams who died March ye 13" A.D. 1761 ip ye 65 year of 
her age.”’ 

‘‘In Memory of Capt. William Williams who died Feb" ye 4" 1767 
in ye 717 year of his Age Blessed are ye dead who die in ye Lord.” 

‘‘In Memory of Mrs Abiel Chauncey who Dep“ this Life July ye 
80th 1758 in ye 73™ year of her Age.”’ 

‘In Memory of Lieu Timothy Dimmick who departed this life Dec™ 
ye 27 1783. In the 86" year of his Age.” 

‘In Memory of Mrs Ann wife of Lieut Timothy Dimmick who died 
Oct ye 9" 1788 In ye 92° year of her Age.” 

“‘In Memory of Mr John Craine who died March ye 1765 in ye 
76 year of his Age.” 

‘‘In Memory of Mrs Abigail ye wife of Mr John Craine, who died 
Septye 1765inye year of her Age.” 

(N. B.—The lettering seems never to have been completed. ) 

‘«In Memory of Deacon Elnathan Brigham who died April ye 10 A. 
D. 1758 in ye 76" year of his Age.”’ 

In Memory of Mrs Bethial wife of Dea" Elnathan Brigham who died 
April ye 15 A. D. 1765, in ye 83 year of her Age.”’ 

‘‘In Memory of Mr Joseph Hovey who died Oct® ye 28% A D. 1785 
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In the 81" year of his Age. Who was a Deacon of a Baptist Church 
for a number of years ; and died in full belief of those principles.”’ 

‘*In Memory of Mrs Thankful wife of Deac" Joseph Hovey who died 
May 13" 1791. In ye 89" year of her Age.” 

(N. B.—Mr. Joseph Hovey was a son of James Hovey, who removed 
with a large family from Malden to Mansfield in the 18th century, and 
grandson of James, who was killed by the Indians in Brookfield in 
King Philip’s war, and great-grandson of Daniel of Ipswich, the 
emigrant ancestor of this family, who married Abigail, daughter of 
Robert, and sister of Thomas Andrews, the school-master of Ipswich.) 


OLD HOUSES IN ESSEX COUNTY, MASS. 
[Communicated by Jacos W. Rrep, Esq.] 


I nave noticed in one of the earlier numbers of the Register, a state- 
ment in reference to the Leonard house which had ‘‘ 1680’ éngraved 
or painted on the gable, as representing the year of its erection; and 
the communication further represented the same to be one of the oldest 
houses in the State. I am confident that there are many houses in the 
county of Essex, still occupied, which were built before that time, 
several of which are now in Rowley. 

There is one in Groveland, still occupied and in good condition, 
which was built by Mr. Henry Sewell, the worthy ancestor of all the 
Sewells in New England, and after living there several years died 
about 1659. His son Henry sold the estate, as administrator of his 
father, in May, 1662, to Samuel Worcester, the ancestor of all the 
Worcesters in this country. In 1727 the estate passed into the hands 
of Rev. William Balch, by whose descendants it is still occupied. 

One of the two houses on Hart’s Island, I am told by an intelligent 
and reliable inhabitant, was built in 1645. 

The houses of those times were mostly built two stories in height, 
and about 22 by 25 feet; the lower story was used for the chimney and 
entryway, and one great room was used as a room for the family to 
live in, and the room where they made their ploughs, yokes, &c., and 
where the celebrated huskings of olden time were held. The fireplace 
was about ten feet long, five feet deep, and high enough for a man to 
stand erect under the great oak mantle bar, with stools at each end of 
it for the women and children to sit and knit or read, while the man 
would be shaving shingles or making his farming tools. This room 
was lighted by a pine knot stuck into a socket in the back of the fire- 
place. The second story was parted off by single partitions, or, 
perhaps, by coverlids, to constitute sleeping rooms for the larger 
children, the parents and smaller children sleeping in the great 
room below. These houses were built of heavy oak timber, hewed 
out by hand, as were also the planks to cover them, and the nails were 
all wrought out on the blacksmith’s anvil. As their means increased 
and necessity demanded, they would enlarge by a back leanto, and 
on the marriage of the oldest son they would build another room 
on to the body of the house, making what was called a double house 
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inlength. Most of the houses in Essex County built from one to two 
hundred years ago were substantially constructed in this manner, 
though some were in the cottage form, which was about the same in 
its ground plan, and one story high, with very steep roof, or what 
was called a gambrel roof. Many of this description are still standing, 
though much altered in their form by additions. There were more 
new houses erected in this county within the last forty years, than 
the whole number built in one hundred and sixty years previous. 

I learn that Rev. Samuel Sewell, who through life with his family 
sustained the virtue and piety of his ancestors, has left a history of 
the Sewell family behind him ready for publication. The Worcester 
family have also a printed history of the family by J. F. Worcester, 
Esq., of Salem, and I am myself preparing a work in reference to the 
County of Essex, which will be more full on this subject. 


> - 


FLETCHER GENEALOGY. 
‘ [Compiled by Epwarp H. F.LEetcuer, Esq., New York, N. Y.] 


Tue name was originally written fledger, and was the name of the 
trade of a maker of arrows; or, as some think, of affixing the feather 
upon the arrow—fledging it.* The french word flechier has precisely 
the same meaning, and some have from hence inferred a French extrac- 
tion. All the traditions concur in making our early ancestors of 
English or Welsh stock, and Yorkshire, one of the northern counties 
of England, is named as the spot from whence they emigrated to 
America. The name has been for centuries, and still is, common in 
Yorkshire. Rev. Elijah Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H. (b. 1747, d. 
1786), who first, so far as we know, made genealogical collections of 
the family, believed that our great ancestor Rozerr’ came from York- 
shire; and that account was gathered when Robert’s great-grand- 
children were living. Robert settled at Concord, Mass., in 1630, in 
which year seventeen ships arrived in Mass. Bay and at Plymouth. 
He had then three sons, Luke, William and Samuel, and was himself 
thirty-eight years of age. It was five years later that Concord was 
organized, the twentieth town incorporated within what are now the 
limits of Massachusetts, and his name appears in the earliest records. 
He became a wealthy and influential man, and died at Concord, April 
3, 1677, aged 85. Children were : 

2) I. Luke.’ (4) III..Samuel.* 
(3 II. William.’ (5) IV. Francis.’ 
Luxe’ (2), b. in England; d. May 21, 1665. Probably unmar. 
Wim’ (3), b. in England, 1622. Admitted freeman at Con- 
cord, 1648. Married Lydia Bates, Oct. 7, 1645. Settled in 
1653 at Chelmsford, Mass., of which he was one of the first 
inhabitants and afterwards Selectman. His tract of land 
embraced what is now the city of Lowell. A part of his land, 
a farm near the meeting-house in Chelmsford, remains as it 





* Brady’s dissertation on names, London, 1822. 
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always has in possession of the family, and is now occupied 
by Gardner Fletcher.* Children were: 
6) I. Lydia,’ b. Jan. 30, 1647; m. John Fiske, May 27, 1666. 


7) IL. Joshua.’ (11) VI. William.’ 
8) III. Mary.® * (12) VII. Estor.’ 
9) IV. Paul.* (13) VIII. Samuel.® 


10) V. Sarah.® 
Samvet’ (4), b. in England. Settled in the part of Chelmsford 
: which is now Westford. Children were : 
14) I. Hannah,’ b. Sept. 14, 1666. 
15) II. Samuel.* (16) IIT. William.* 
17) IV. Lydia,’ b. Sept. 26, 1669. 

Francis’ (5), b. at Concord, 1636; m. August 1, 1656, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of George and Katharine Wheeler. His large 
family of children were b. at Concord, but as his death does 
not appear on the Concord records it is probable he removed 
from that place before he died. He was reported ‘‘in full 
communion with ye church at Concord”’ in 1677, and adm. 
freeman the same year. At that time he owned 17 lots of 
land in C., amounting to 437 acres. Wife Elizabeth d. June 
14,1704. Children were : 


18) I, Samuel.* (19) II. Joseph.® 
.(20) III. Elizabeth,’ b. Aug. 24, 1663; m. Samuel Stratton, Aug. 
28, 1683. 


IV. John,’ b. Feb. 28, 1665; m Hannah Hunt, Feb. 18, 1690. 
22 V. Sarah,® b. Feb. 24, 1668. 
23) VI. Hezekiah.* (88) 
(24) VII. Hannah,’ b. October 24, 1674. 
(25) VIII. Benjamin,® b. December 1, 1677. 
Josuva® (7), b. March 30, 1648; adm. freeman March 11, 1689. 
He had two wives, one of whom he m. 1680. Children by 








Ist, were: ~“ Sarek Vntbow joke 13. 1G2: Prractt Seewele Suny bf 


(26) I, Joshua,‘ m. Dorothy ——; Deacon of church at West- 
ford ; d. Oct. 19, 1732. 

(27) II. Paul.* (28) III. Timothy,* b. Oct. 20, 1685. 

(29) IV. John,* b. May 7, 1687. Settled in Lancaster, Mass., 
on a farm, a little west of the present brick meeting 
house. The old homestead is still in possession of 
his descendants. Died May 26, 1760. 

30) V. Rachel.* 

31) VI. Joseph,* settled and lived at Westford. 

32) VII. Sarah.* 

83) VIII. Jonathan,* m. Jane ——. 





* Mr. Gardner Fletcher relates that the tradition handed down through his branch of the 
family is, that there were two brothers, Robert and William, who came from Chelmsford, 
Eng. and settled—the former at Concord, and the latter at Chelmsford: He says that a 
bell was once presented by Chelmsford, Eng., to Chelmsford, Mass., weighing 900 Ibs. 
When the bell arrived at Charlestown it was clandestinely appropriated by the Charlestown 
People, who substituted and forwarded to Chelmsford one weighing only 170 Ibs. The 
trick was detected by finding the word “ Chelmsford” cast in relief upon the bell on the 
Charlestown meeting-house. 

The only trace the writer has been able to find of a William who could have been 
brother of Robert, is from the records of Middletown, Ct.: “ Rev. Samuel Stow m. Hope, 
dau. of William Fletcher, Esq. 1649.” 
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(34) IX. Elizabeth,* m. Samuel Hartwell, Feb. 6, 1723. 
(35 X. Jonas,* m. Elizabeth - ; lived at Westford. 
Paut’ (9), m. Deliverance Stevens, April 12, 1705; Deacon of 
the church ; d. Jan. 8, 17386. Deliverance d. Jan. 24, 1761. 
Had : 
(36) Lydia,* b. March 16, 1730. 
Wiuam’® (11), b. Feb. 21, 1657; adm. freeman, March 11, 
1689 ; m. Sarah . Received a Lieutenant’s commission 
from Gov. Dudley, at Boston, 1704. Died 1713. Children 











were: 
(37 I. Rebecca.* 42) VI. Mary.* 
(38 II. Phebe.* 43) VII. Lydia.‘ 
39 III. Deborah.* VIII. Sarah.* 
tt0 IV. Reuben.* (45) IX. Josiah,* b. Apr. 8, 1687. 
41 V. Esther.* (46) X. Bethiel.* 
ttt XI. Robert,* b. 1691 ; one of the first settlers of that part of 


Dunstable which is now Tyngsboro’, where he died 
Sept. 20, 1773. 

(48) XII. William.* (49) XIII. Ezekiel,* b. 1695. 

(50) XIV. Daniel,* b. 1697. 

Estor’® (12), b. Apr. 12, 1664 ; m. Isaac, son of Abraham Parker, / 
He was b. Sept. 13, 1660, and d. Feb, 22, 1688. 

Samvet’ (13), adm. freeman Mar. 11,1689. Married*Ist, Sarah 
Bale, June 7, 1699; 2d, Elizabeth Proctor, Dec. 20, 1708. _ 
Children were: 

(51 I, Sarah.* (54) IV. Mary.* 

52 II. Rosanna,‘ (55)  V. Elizabeth.* 

53) III. Lydia.* : 

56) VI. Hannah,‘ m. Timothy Barron of Groton, Jan. 13, 1725, 
51} VII. Isaac.* (58) VIII. Paul.* (59) IX. William.* 


Samvgt’ (15). Children were: 
(60) I. Ebenezer.* P 
(61) II. Eleazer,* b. at Littleton, Mass., 1688. Settled in Sutton, 
now a part of Grafton, Mass., before 1729. Married 
Ist, Elizabeth Robbins ; 2d, widow Mehitable Cutler ; 
d. at Grafton, 1768.~ 


Wiutam’® (16), d. 1743. Children were: 
62) I. William,* m. Elizabeth Remington. 
63) II. Samuel.* 
64) ILI. Oliver,* b. at Charlestown, 1708. Grad. at H. C. 1735. 
Counsellor at law, Justice of the peace, Town clerk, 
Rep. in Legis. Died Dec. 1, 1771. 
65) IV. Thomas.* (66) V. Robert.* 
67) VI. Mary.* (68) VII. Benjamin.* (69) VIII. Lydia.* 
Samvg’ (corporal), b. Aug. 6, 1657; m. Elizabeth Wheeler, 
Apr. 15, 1682. Selectman of Concord, 1705, ’07, ’09 and 
713; d. Oct. 23, 1744. Wife survived him but three days. 
Children were : 
(70) I. Samuel,* b. Aug. 28, 1683. 
(71) II.-Joseph,* b. Mar. 26, 1686. Married Ist, Elizabeth 
Carter, Dec. 20, 1704; 2d, Hepsibah Jones, July 11, 
1711. Lived in the part of Concord set off to form 
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the town of Acton. Deacon of church. Died Sept. 
11, 1746. 

(72) III. Elizabeth,* b. Apr. 2, 1688. 

(73) IV. -Sarah,* b. May 19, 1690. 

74 V. John,* b. Aug. 26, 1692; m. Mary ——. 

5 VI. Hannah,* b. Dec. 1, 1694. 

76) VII. Ruth,* b. Mar. 2, 1696; d. June 20, 1700. 

tra} VIII. Rebecca,* b. June 2, 1699. 

78) IX. Samuel,* b. Apr. 27, 1701. 

79) X. Benjamin,* b. Apr. 29, 1703; lived 19 days. 

80) XI. Timothy,* b. Aug. 28, 1704; m, Elizabeth : 

Josepn® (19), b. Apr. 15, 1661 ; m. Mary Dudley, June 17, 1688. 
Wife d. Apr. 27, 1805. Children were: 

ta) I. Joseph,* b. June 7, 1689. 

82) II. Benjamin,‘ b. Jan. 1, 1691. 

(83) III. Samuel,* b. Nov. 30, 1692; m. Abigail Hubbard, Jan. 
18, 1721. 

84 IV. Ebenezer,* b. Mar. 23, 1694. 

85 V. Mary,* b. Dec. 19, 1695. : 

(86) VI. Francis,* b. Nov. 12, 1698; m. Abigail , who 
was b. 1700, and d. at New Ipswich, N. H., 1788, 
where his sons had settled. His name appears in a 
list of subscribers to Prince’s Chronology which was 
commenced 1728. He then lived at Concord, where 
all his children were born, and was advanced in years 
when he removed to N. I. 

(87) VII. Jane,* b. Nov. 29, 1700. 

Hezextan® (23), b. Apr. 6, 1672; m. Mary Wood, May ILI, 
1703. Children were: 

(88) I. Hezekiah,* b. Dec. 15, 1704. 

89) II. Abraham,‘ b. Jan. 20, 1706. 

90) III. Mary,* b. Nov. 14, 1708. 

91) IV. William,* b. Dec. 15, 1710. 

92 V. Jerusha,* b. Jan. 17, 1712. 

94 VI. Sarah,* b. Feb. 22, 1715. 








94) VII. Rebecca,* b. Nov. 13, 1717. 
95) VIII. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 14, 1720. 

The foregoing and their descendants comprise all the Fletchers in 
America of whom the writer has met with any account, up to the 
year 1700, except the following : 

Moses Fletcher came in the Mayflower, and died in a few months, 
unmarried. 

Edward, of Boston, adm. townsman, member of church and freeman, 
1640. Probate overseer. Cutler by trade. Afterwards preacher at 
Dover, N. H. No issue. 

Joseph, Miles and Ludovick, are found among immigrants to 
Virginia, 1635. 

John, Wethersfield, m. Mary Joyce, 1639 ; d. Apr. 18, 162 , leaving 
no male issue. 

Benjamin, Col., Governor of New York, 1693, left no children in 
this country. 

In the publication of the later generations of the descendants of 
Robert, the compiler would invite, in order to its completeness, the 
co-operation of any and all who bear the name. 
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VESSELS OF WAR BUILT AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 1690—1868. 


[Communicated by Capt. Geo. Henry Prestz, U.S. N.] 


SuIPsvILpINe was an early, and in time became a very extensive, 
branch of industry on the Piscataqua and its tributary streams. For- 
eign merchants could then, as in later times, and even to our own 
day, there supply themselves with vessels at a lower price than else- 
where, and it was only natural that Government should avail itself of 
the facilities this place offered for the construction of vessels of war. 

Previous to the recent civil war it is believed more national vessels 
had been built at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and in its neighbor- 
hood, than at any other seaport on this continent. 

Many of these vessels were constructed on an island in the harbor 
opposite to Portsmouth, once called Fernald’s Island, which was an 
appendage to the town of Kittery, in the State of Maine, but is now 
the site of the United States Navy Yard. Thisisland, containing sixty- 
three and a half acres, was purchased of Captain William Dennett, by 
Jacob Sheafe, Esq., Navy Agent, during the administration of John 
Adams, in 1806, for $5500, and has improvements on it that, up to 
1859, had cost the United States $1,972,858, 

In 1867, Seavey’s Island, connected with it by a bridge and contain- 
ing one hundred and five acres, was purchased for $105,000, agreeably 
toan act of Congress passed April, 1866. 

A plan for the extension of the Navy Yard and the improvement of 
Seavey’s Island has been devised: but nothing has yet been done, for 
want of the necessary appropriations ; excepting to fit up several of 
the old farm houses for the accommodation of officers. 

The following is alist of vessels of war, with the date of their launch, 
built prior to 1861. Pains have been taken to make it as perfect as 
possible ; still, the names of some private armed ships may have been 
omitted. 


Name. Guns. Year. 

1. Fatxuanp, 54 1690 

2. Beprorp (galley) 32 1696 

3. America, 50 1749 

4, Raeics, 32 1776... . Dimensions, 131.5 ; gun- 
deck, 110.7; keel, 34.5; breadth, 11 ; depth, ——; 697 tons, 
220 men, 32 guns, as given in the British Navy List after 
her capture. 

5. Rancer, 18 . 1776....Captured at Charleston, 
S. C., by the enemy’s fleet, 1780. Her armament was 6 
pounders. 

6. America, 74 1782 

7. Crescent, 32 1796 

8. Scammet, 14 1798.... Revenue schooner, 187 
tons, cost $20,000. Sold in 1801 for $8,200. 

9. Porrsmovurts, 24 1798....593 tons. Cost $59,600. 


Sold at Baltimore, 1801, for $34,366. Crew 220. 
Vou. XXII. 34 
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Name. ‘ Guns. Year. 

10. Coneress, 36 1799... . 1268 tons, 344 men. Cost 
$197,246. Broken up at Norfolk, Va., 1836. She brought 
to the United States the first Ambassador from the Barbary 
powers. 

W AsHINeTON, 74 1814....2259 tons, 750 men. Cost 
$335,800. Was broken up at New York in 1843, and was 
the second 74 launched under the new organization of the 
Navy Department. 


11. Porpotse, 14 1820....198 tons. Cost $25,529. 
Lost in the West Indies on Reef of Point Lizardo, 1833. 

12. Tom. Bowtine, 12 1814....260 tons. Purchased for 
$13,000, and sold out of service in 1816. 

18. Concorp, 18 1828....700 tons. Cost $115,325. 


Lost on the east coast of Africa, 1843. Repairs to 1840 
cost $72,796.52. : 

14. Preste, 18 1828....566 tons. Cost $112,- 
782; for repairs in 1850, $44,949. Burnt at Pensacola. 
Length 117 feet, beam 32 feet, hold 15 feet. ‘ 

15. Coneress, 50 1841....1867 tons. Cost $399,- 
088 ; repairs to 1850, cost $122,631. Was burnt by the 
Rebel ram Merrimac in Hampton Roads. 

16 Sararoea, 20 1842 ....882tons. Cost $159,161; 
cost for repairs to 1850, $86,847. The cost of repairs since 
is not known, and she is still in the service. Length 150 
feet, beam 36.9, hold 16.3. 

17. Porrsmours, 22 1843 ..... 1022 tons, 210 men. 

Length 151.10 feet, beam 38.1, hold 17.2. Cost $170,586 ; 

cost for repairs to 1850, $24,280. The cost for repairs since 

is not known, and she is still in the service. 

Saranac, (side 
| whust dame } 6 1848 .... Rated on the Navy Reg- 
ister of 1868, as a second rate ; 1446 tons old, and 1238 new 
measurement. Cost complete, armed and equipped for sea, 
$435,400. Still in service. . 

19. Santee, 50 1855....1726tons. Begun 1820, 
lengthened and launched 1855. In service as a school ship 
at the Naval Academy. 


{ Montcan, } 1 1859....994 tons old, 671 new 


18. 


20. 


So 


screw steamer, 
measurement. Rated on the Navy Register of 1868 as a 


can’s extreme length is 233 feet, breadth 33 feet, depth of 
hold 16 feet, and she draws 13 feet of water. Her sails 
measure 9800 square feet, and she is armed with two 11 
inch and four 32 pounders. 

All the foregoing, with the exception of the Saranac and Mohican, 
were sailing vessels. Several have attained historical reputation, 
either from their own deeds, or facts connected with them, thus : 

The Falkland, or, as sometimes spelt, the Faulkland, a 54 gun ship, 
built in 1690, by order of the British Government, was the first ship 
of war built on this side of the Atlantic. She was a 4th rate of that 
date, and is called by Cooper, ‘‘ The first ship of the Line built in 
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third rate, and in service in the North Pacific. The Mohi- 
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_ America.’’ Though of a new and larger ship of the same name on the 


English Navy List of 1748, it is noted she was “‘ of a class not to be 
put into the line of battle except on very extraordinary occasions.” 

Launching a ship in those early times, was an event of great im- 
portance, and always attended by all persons of both sexes living in 
the vicinity, who expected an ample supply of good cheer; rum for 
the men, and wine for the fair sex. We read in the Life of Sir Wm. 
Pepperrell, that on the occasion of his launching a vessel at Saco, in 
1696, designed for trading purposes, he allowed and sent down to 
his agent a barrel of wine and a barrel of rum for the festivities of the 
occasion, and that the vessel was launched with her sails bent, it being 
‘* dangerous tarrying on account of hostile Indians in the vicinity,’’ 
and ‘‘ expensive to keep the men upon pay.”’ 

I have been unable to find any account of the launch of the Falk- 
land, but there can be no doubt that the launch of so large a vessel, 
and the first man of war built on this side of the Atlantic, was pro- 
perly celebrated, in accord with the spirit of the times. 

Sir William Phipps sailed with a squadron from ‘‘ Nantascot” on 
the 28th of April, 1690, for Port Royal, Nova Scotia, where he arrived 
May 11, and which surrendered to him after two or three days resist- 
ance, His squadron sailed again from ‘‘ Hull near Boston,” on the 
9th of August, on his first fruitless expedition against Quebec, which, 
says Lediard, ‘‘cost the Colony of New England forty thousand 
pounds.”’ I can find no list of the vessels of his squadron ; but it is 
highly probable the new ship, just launched at Portsmouth, was on 
one or both of these expeditions. 

In 1707, the Falkland 50, Capt. John Underdown, undoubtedly the 
ship launched at Portsmouth in 1690, was the largest of three ships ; 
the Medway 48, and the Nonsuch, being the other two, forming a 
squadron on the Newfoundland station which completely destroyed 
the French fishery both on the banks and coast of that island, and 
burnt one French ship of 32 guns, one ditto of 20, and took two of 
20 each. She arrived with Sir Hovenden Walker’s fleet at Spithead, 
October 12, 1711, was laid up at Chatham in 1712, and was taken to 
pieces in 1718, and rebuilt in 1720. The name was long preserved 
on the English Navy Lists. In Lediard’s Naval History, I find, June 
27, 1728—the Falkland, 50, fourth rate, 280 men, commissioned un- 
der command of Samuel Atkins ; and June 30, 1729, lying at Spithead. 
Again the Falkland, fourth rate, 50 guns, 300 men, is one of 86 ships 
getting ready for service under Sir Charles Wager, and she was 
docked and cleared and put in commission on the 21st of February, 
1730. The tonnage of this successor of the American built ship is 


* stated as 761 tons. 


In 1744, another ship of the name was built of the following dimen- 
sions : 140.2 feet on the gun deck, 113.6 keel, 40.2 beam, 17.5} depth, 
974 tons, 350 men, and 50 guns. Afterwards her armament was 
reduced to 48 guns of less calibre than her original armament, in order 
to lighten her, when her crew was cut down to 226. Her name is 
continued on the Navy Lists for 1748, 1756 and 1763. 

The Bedford 32, launched in 1696, and the second war vessel built 
at Portsmouth, is styled in the cotemporary accounts a galley.* I find 
in Navy Lists of that and subsequent dates, frequent mention of ves- 





* Charnock’s Marine Architecture. 
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sels of the same number of guns styled “ galleys.’”? The ‘‘ Charles * 


Galley,’’ of 32 guns, was one of Sir George Rooke’s squadron in the 
Mediterranean in 1704; and Capt. William Kidd’s vessel in which 
he “‘ sailed,”’ was styled ‘‘ the Adventure Galley.” 

‘‘ The Bedford Galley,’”’ probably the vessel built at Portsmouth, is 
mentioned in a list of ships attached to Sir Hovenden Walker’s squad- 
ron, which sailed from Boston, on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Quebec, Canada, August 14, 1711. On the Navy List, March 8, 
1701-2, I find the ‘‘ Bedford Galley 32,’’ 135 men, and the ‘“‘ Mary” 
and the ‘‘ Charles ”’ gallies, both of the same number of guns and men. 
The tonnage of the Mary Galley is stated as 595, which was proba- 
bly about the tonnage of the Bedford. Elsewhere the Mary is put 
down as a ‘‘ snow,”’ which was probably the rig of these vessels. 

‘‘The Bedford Galley ” is again mentioned as a fine ship in Sir John 
Morris’s squadron, in 1720-1, and is reported as carrying only 55 
men and 8 guns. In the same squadron was another Bedford, a third 
rate mounting 70 guns, and carrying 440 men. Falconer, in his 
Marine Dictionary, defines ‘‘a snow as the largest of all two 
masted vessels employed by Europeans,’’ and says ‘‘sloops of war 
occasionally assumed the form of snows, in order to deceive the ene- 
my.” The rig was similar to that of a modern full-rigged brig. Gal- 
leys, according to another authority, carried their guns on a continu- 
ous or flush deck, while frigate built ships had deep waists and high 
poops and forecastles. 

The America 44, launched in 1749, was the third vessel of war built 
at Portsmouth. A model of her, presented by Madame Elwyn, daugh- 
ter of the late Gov. Langdon, is preserved in the cabinet of the Ports- 
mouth Atheneum. It is a beautiful piece of workmanship in maho- 
gany, planked up as the ship would be, except that the planks of the 
upper deck, as also of the forecastle and quarter deck, are left off, to 
show the beams, carlines, knees, &c. The model is pierced for 44 
guns, on two decks. 

March 13, 1746, Sir William Pepperrell wrote Governor Went- 
worth that the Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty had directed 
the Hon. Peter Warren to build four ships of war in New England— 
two of 24 guns, and two of 44 guns, and that Warren had written him 
to agree with some shipwright for the erecting and building of one 
of 44 guns on the Piscataqua, and asks the Governor to appoint a 
board to estimate the value of such a ship. The board appointed 
agreeably to this request reported that for such a ship ‘‘ nine pounds 
per ton would be a fair price for the government to give for the ves- 
sel completely fitted with 44 guns.”’ 

Sir William Pepperrell accordingly contracted with Col. Nathaniel 
Meserve for the building of the ship, which was launched in 1749, 
called the America, and sent to London under convoy, having only 
one tier of guns mounted. The terms of the contract are not stated. 
Lt. Col. Meserve, the builder of the America, accompanied Amherst 
on the second expedition against Louisburg, 1758, with the rank of 
Colonel, but in charge of two hundred ship carpenters, most of whom 
were attacked with smallpox, and Col. M. and his son died during 

the siege. 

Pepperrell’s biographer says the America was esteemed one of the 
best frigates in the British Navy, but the only trace I can find of her 
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is on the Navy Lists of September, 1755, and May, 1756, where she is 
put down as in ordinary, at Chatham. She does not appear to have 
been a very durable ship, as eight years after her launch, in 1757, a 
new and larger ship of the same name, and mounting 60 guns, was 
built in England on the Thames, whose dimensions are given in Char- 
nock, as follows: 154 feet gun deck, 1274 keel, 43 beam, 18.9 depth, 
1248 tons. A third America, rated as a 64, was built at Deptford, in 
1777. Her tonnage was 1370. Length on gun deck 159.6, of keel 131. 

The America built at Portsmouth, was probably a sister ship to the 
“ Boston, built in New England’”’ (where is not stated) in 1749, 
whose dimensions are given ,as follows: ‘130.1 feet gun deck, 
114.2 keel, 37.84 beam, 16 depth, 862 tons, 280 men, 44 guns.’”’ The 
Boston was sold out of the Royal Navy in 1762, when another vessel 
of the same name but less tonnage, built on the Thames, took her 
place on the Navy List. 4 

The America is said to have been built at the north part of the city, 
on the main land. 

The next vessel built at Portsmouth, of which we have record, is 
the Raleigh 32, launched in 1776. Her first commander was Thomas 
Thompson, who appears the sixth captain in rank on the Navy List of 
that year. In 1777, in company with the Alfred, she took a small 
schooner, on board of which was fopnd 4,390 dollars in counterfeit 
bills of Continental money. Some days later the Raleigh run into the 
midst of the British windward fleet, consisting of more than sixty 
sail under convoy of several men of war, and engaged the Druid, 
20, for over 45 minutes, within pistol shot, cutting her all to pieces, 
and rendering her unmanageable. The near approach of the other 
vessels of war obliged her to leave the Druid -and rejoin the 
Alfred. The British ships did not think it prudent to follow. In 
1778, the Raleigh was chased by a British squadron, when she is said 
to have ‘‘ logged 11.2 on a dragged bowline.’”? In September of the 
same year, she was chased by the Experiment 50, and Unicorn 28, 
and losing her fore top mast and mizen top gallant mast she was run 
on shore to avoid capture. It was intended to destroy her, but she 
was got afloat by her pursuers and commissioned as a cruiser on our 
coast. In this action the Raleigh had 25 killed and wounded. The 
dimensions given of her are from the British Navy List. 

The Ranger 18, the next ship on the list, is identified with the 
fame of Paul Jones, and had also the honor of being the first vessel 
to wear the stars and stripes, and was also the first to obtain a salute 
for them from a foreign government. 

The America 74, launched in 1782, was the first 74 gun line of bat- 
tle ship ever built by our government. Cooper calls the Falkland, 
built in 1690, a ship of the line; but the first British 74 gun ship 
was the Royal Oak,. of 1107 tons, launched in 1694. 

The America was intended for the flag ship of Paul Jones, but she 
was presented by the Continental Congress to Louis XVI. of France, 
who had recently lost the Magnifique 74, wrecked on our coast. 

Cooper says the America was captured by the British from the 
French, in Lord (owe’s engagement of the Ist of June, 1794. That 
is, however, a mistake, as the ship captured in Lord Howe’s engage- 
ment was a new ship, launched but a short time previous, the French 
Vou. XXII. 34* 
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list of the preceding year* stating her as on the stocks. She was 
grey a successor of our America, presented eleven years before 
to the French King. The ship captured in Lord Howe’s action was 
taken into the British service and renamed ‘“ Impeteauz,’’ after a ship 
of the name captured in the same action, and subsequently burnt in 
Portsmouth harbor, England. Vol. 1, p. 154, British Naval Chroni- 
cle, has a portrait of her as she appeared asa prize. In Vol. 2, p. 373, 
there is an engraving of the Leviathan engaging L’Amerique, on the 
Ist of June, the latter ship dismasted. In Vol. 15, there is another 
portrait of her. Her lower masts, according to the Naval Chronicle, 
were 4 feet longer than those of a British 98 gun ship. The dimen- 
sions of the Impeteaux were 182 feet on gun deck, keel 149.8}, breadth 
48.7, depth 21.6, tons 1884, men 600, guns 78. 

The America, built at Portsmouth, N. H., was 50.6 feet in breadth, 
nearly 2 feet greater than the captured ships, 182.6 in length on her 
upper gun deck, and at the date of her launch the largest 74 gun ship in 
the world, though according to cotemporary accounts, with her lower 
decks closed, presenting the appearance of a delicate frigate. A 
model of her is preserved in the Museum at Alexandria, D. ©. Before 
she sailed from Portsmouth, the Viscount de Barras, an officer on 
board, made this miniature model of her, and sent it to General Wash- 
ington, who gave it to George Washington Parke Curtis, Esq., and 
by the latter it was presented to the Museum, June 5, 1812. 

Congress, on the 9th of November, 1776, ordered, with other ves- 
sels, the construction of three ships of 74 guns; but the America 
was the only one ever begun under that order. Her keel was soon 
after laid on Badger’s Island, asit is now, or Langdon Island as it was 
then called. A year and a half after her building was authorized, at 
the suggestion of Capt. Landais, on the 29th of May, 1778, the Marine 
Committee, John Langdon being one of its members, reported in favor 
of her being ‘‘ constructed to carry 56 guns only, upon two batteries, 
that is to say, twenty-eight 24 pounders upon the lower deck, and 
twenty-eight 18 pounders upon the upper deck.’’ Their report, how- 
ever, appears not to have been adopted, and we learn nothing more of 
her until June 23, 1779, when Congress authorized Robert Morris 
“to take measures for speedily launching and equipping for sea, the 
America, then on the stocks, &c.’’ Three days after, John Paul 
Jones was unanimously selected to command her. The America was 
launched November 5, 1782, and was therefore nearly six years on 
the stocks. At her launch the flags of France and America were dis- 
played from the poop, and the same day Paul Jones delivered her to 
Chevalier de Martigne, who had commanded the Magnifique. She 
was built under the superintendence of Hon. John Langdon, and her 
master builder was Major Hachett, who had never seen a ship of the 
line when he drew her plan; and who had no more.than twenty car- 
penters at work at any time while her construction was in progress. f 
Paul Jones has left us the following description of this remarkable 





* See James’s Naval History, also French Naval List, March 73, 1793, where L’Amer- 
ique is put down as “neuf,” that is, not yet used, or building. 

+ Two French shi s of the same number of guns as LAneciqut and captured in the 
same action, viz.: The Sans Pareille and Le Juste, were each ten feet longer on gun deck 
pane — than L’ ‘Amerique, had two feet more beam, and were more than 200 tons greater 

urthen. 
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vessel, as completed under his direction :—‘ It had been intended to 
make the waist shallow with narrow gangways ; the quarter deck and 
forecastle to be short, with a large stern gallery. Instead of this, the 

uarter deck was made to project four feet before the mainmast. 

he forecastle was also long, the waist deep, and the gangways 
broad, and of equal height with the quarter deck and forecastle. There 
was just room for the boats between the gangways. A breast-work 
pierced with gun-ports, but of suitable height for musketry, and of the 
same strength and nature as the sides of the ship, ran all around the 
quarter deck, gangway, and forecastles, so that all the cannon on the 
quarter deck and forecastle could have been fought on one side—an 
advantage possessed by no other ship of her time. Above this breast- 
work the poop deck stood on pillars eighteen inches long, and pro- 
jected eight feet before the mizzen mast. Round the poop a folding 
breast work was made of light materials, and of a strength to resist 
grape shot ; it was made to fold down on deck, and could be raised in 
a minute, so that it was impossible to perceive that the America had a 
poop at the distance of a quarter of a mile. There were only single 
quarter galleries, and no stern gallery ;* and both stern and bow were 
made very strong, so that the men at quarters might be every 
where under good cover. The plan projected for the sculpture, ex- 
pressed dignity and simplicity. The head was a female figure crown- 
ed with laurels. The right arm raised, with forefinger pointing to 
Heaven, as appealing. to that high tribunal for the justice of the 
American cause. On the left arm was a buckler with a blue ground, 
and thirteen stars. The legs and feet of the figure w@re covered here 
and there with wreaths of smoke, to represent the dangers and difficul- 
ties of war. On the stern, undef the windows of the great cabin, ap- 
peared two large figures in bas relief, representing Tyranny and 
Oppression bound and biting the ground, with the cap of Liberty on 
a pole above their heads. On the back part of the starboard quarter 
ny was a large figure of Neptune, and on the larboard gallery a 
arge figure of Mars. Over the window of the great cabin on the 
highest part of the stern was a large medallion, on which was a figure 
representing Wisdom, surrounded by danger, with the bird of Athens 
over her head.”’ The danger surrounding Wisdom was probably em- 
blematically expressed by flashes of lightning. 

The Crescent 32, built in 1798, fourteen years after the America, 
was given as a tribute to the Dey of Algiers at a time when our Navy 
was too small, and our country too feeble, to pay for its audacity in 
more appropriate coin. The following account of her sailing is taken 
from a newspaper of the time : 


“Portsmouth, January 20, 1798. On Thursday morning, about 
sunrise, a gun was discharged from the Crescent frigate, as a signal for 
getting underway ; and at 10, A.M., she cleared the harbor, with a 
fine leading breeze. Our best wishes follow Capt. Newman and his 
officers and men. May they arrive in safety at the place of their des- 
tination, and present to the Dey of Algiers one of the finest specimens 
of elegant naval architecture which was ever borne on the Piscata- 
qua’s waters. 


* Blow all ye winds that fill the prosperous sail, 
And hushed in peace be every adverse gale.’ 





* In all the engravings of L’Amerique, captured June 1, ’94, she has a stern gallery. 
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The Crescent is a present from the United States to the Dey, asa 
compensation for delay in not fulfilling our treaty obligations at the 
proper time. 
. ® oe ® + * 
Richard O’Brien, Esq., who was ten years a prisoner at Algiers, took 
passage in the above frigate, to reside at Algiers as Consul General 
of the United States to all the Barbary States. 
* * * * * ® 

It is worthy of notice that the Captain, chief officers, and many of the 
privates of the Crescent frigate, have been prisoners in Algiers.’’ 

Besides the ships enumerated in the foregoing list, I find the fol- 
lowing notice of anotlier, in Brewster’s ‘‘ Rambles about Portsmouth.” 

‘‘In the time of the Revolution, Colonel Eliphalet Ladd built a 
twenty gun ship called the Hercules. The enemy, well posted up in all 
the movements of the rebels, had a knowledge of the building, and in 
a Halifax paper was inserted an advertisement giving notice that a 
ship of (20) guns then on the stocks in the Piscataqua would be sold 
at auction in Halifax on a day designated. Two British frigates were 
put on a watch, and the Hercules was captured and sold at Halifax 
on the day advertised.’’ 

The only other mention of such a ship that I can find, is in a list of 


Revolutionary armed ships, where the ‘‘ Hercules 20 ship” is put’ 


down as belonging to Massachusetts in 1781, and commanded by T. 
Dinsmore. There was a brig of the same nam belonging to Mary- 
land, mountingg11 and 16 guns, and commanded in 1780 by J. Cary, in 
1782 by J. Forbes. 

The following is a list of vessels of war built at Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, since the launch of the Mohican in 1859, with the date of 
their launch : 

1. Kearsearce, screw steamer, third rate, 1031 tons old, new 
measurement ; launched Oct. 5, 1861; machinery by Woodruff 
& Beach, Hartford, Conn. Total cost, $286,918 05. In se® 
vice in the Pacific, 

2. Ossipee, screw steamer, second rate, 1240 tons old, 828 tons new 
measurement ; launched Nov. 16, 1861; engines built by Re- 
liance Machine Co., Mystic Bridge, Conn. Total cost, vessel 
and machinery, $363,787.10. In service, North Pacific Squa- 
dron. 

8. Sesaco, side-wheel steamer, double ender, 832 tons, 10 guns; 
machinery built by Novelty Works, New York; launched 
Nov. 30, 1861. Total cost, $212,772 22. Sold Jan. 19, 1867, 
for $16,000. 

4. Manasxa, third rate, side-wheel double ender, 832 tons old, 584 
new measurement ; machinery built at Morgan Iron Works, 
N. Y.; launched Jan. 30, 1862. Total cost, $210,771 22. In 
commission North Atlantic Squadron, 1868. 

5. CoXemaven, third rate, side-wheel double ender, 955 tons old 
measurement ; machinery built by Novelty Works, N. Y. ; 
launched March 3, 1862. Total cost, $93,416 70. Expended 
in repairs, $12,658 28. Sold at New York, Oct. 1, 1867, at 
auction, for $17,100. 

6. Sonoma, third rate, side-wheel, double ender, 955 old, 683 tons 
new measurement ; machinery built by Novelty Works, New 
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York ; launched April 15, 1862. Total cost, $194,962 34. Sold 
at New York, Oct. 1, 1867, at auction, for $16,900. 

SacRaMENTO, second rate, screw steamer, 1367 old, 897 tons new 
measurement ; engines built by Taunton Manufacturing Co., 
Mass. ; launched April 25, 1862. Total cost, $393,218 50. 
Wrecked in the Bay of Bengal, June 19, 1867. 

Sassacvs, third rate, side-wheel, double ender, 974 old, 650 tons 
new measurement ; launched Dec. 23, 1862; machinery built 
at Atlantic Works, Boston. Total cost, $249,037 97. Laid 
up at League Island, 1868. 

Pawtvuxent, third rate, side-wheel, double ender, 974 old, 650 
tons new measurement ; machinery built by Providence Steam 
Engine Co. ; launched Mar. 19, 1863. Total cost, $249,438 39. 
Sold at New York, Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 

Ssawwmvr, fourth rate, screw steamer; 6 guns; 593 tons old, 410 
new measurement ; launched June 15, 1863; machinery built 
by the Corliss Steam Engine Co., Providence. Total cost, 
$327,639 52. In commission North Atlantic Squadron, 1868. 

Nipsic, fourth rate, screw steamer; 6 guns, 593 tons old, 410 
tons new measurement; launched June 15, 1863; machinery 
built by Woodruff & Beach, Hartford, Conn. Total cost, 
$255,943. In ordinary at Washington, D. C., 1868. 

New Hawpsuirz, first rate sailing vessel ; 2633 tons; keel laid 
in 1820, and originally called the Alabama. Name changed 
to N. H., another Alabama having been purchased into the 
navy. Launched Jan. 23, 1864. Receiving ship at Norfolk, 
1868. 

Buive Licnt, screw steamer, ordnance tug, fourth rate; 103 
tons old, 85 tons new measurement; launched Feb. 27, 1864. 
Cost, $28,872 28. In service at Boston Navy Yard, 1868. 

Port Fire, screw steamer, ordnance tug, fourth rate; 103 tons 
old, 85 tons new measurement ; launched March 8, 1864. 
Cost $28,872 28. In service at Portsmouth Navy Yard, 1868. 

FRank.n, screw steamer, first rate; 3684 tons old, 3173 tons 
new measurement; launched Sept. 17, 1864. Admiral Far- 
ragut’s flag ship in the European seas, 1867-68. The first 
U. States ship abroad that ever wore a full admiral’s flag at the 
main. 

Acamenticus, double turretted, iron-clad, second rate; 1564 
tons old, 1085 new measurement; launched May 28, 1864. 
Total cost, $1,016,071 18. In ordinary, Boston, 1868. 

Contocoox, screw steamer, second rate ; 2348 tons old, 1448 new 
measurement ; launched Dec. 8, 1864. First commissioned as 
flag ship of the North Atlantic Squadron, 1868. 

Resaca, screw steamer, third rate; 900 tons old, 523 new mea- 
surement ; launched Nov. 18, 1868; machinery built at Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. Total cost, $360,037 64. First commis- 
sioned 1867, and sent to North Pacific. 

Piscatagua, screw steamer, first rate; 3177 tons old, 2490 new 

measurement; engines built by Woodruff & Beach, Hartford, 

Conn.; launched June 11, 1866. Total cost, $1,177,895 04. 

First commissioned 1867, as flag ship of the E. I. or Asiatic 

Squadron. 
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20. Murnwneronka, screw steamer, first rate; 3177 tons old, 2490 new 
measurement ; launched July 3, 1867. Receiving her machi- 
nery at Portsmouth, N. H., 1868., 

The following vessels are now (1868) on the stocks, viz. : 

21. I.trnors, screw steamer, first rate; 3177 tons old, 2490 new 
measurement, 

22. Passaconoway, iron clad, first rate ; 3200 tons old, 2127 tons new 
measurement. 

23. At.eoma, screw steamer, third rate. 
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LETTER FROM JOSHUA HENSHAW, JR., OF BOSTON,* TO 
WILLIAM HENSHAW, OF LEICESTER. 


[Communicated by Miss Harriet E. Hensuaw.] 


Boston, June 15, 1768. 

Covz" Witu1am—Before this it is probable you have heard some 
imperfect Account of our late Greivances, I mean with Respect to 
the Treatment the Town and all trading with it have met with from 
the Man of War, but especialy with Respect to the Seizure of a Sloop 
belonging to Mr. Hancock, tho’ this may be the Case a concise Nar- 
ration of Facts will not be disagreable I presume. John Hancock 
Esq’. having a Sloop at his Wharf out of Use and his Stores being 
full thought he might do as has been the common Practice, i. e. make 
a Storehouse of his Sloop, accordingly he put a Number of Cask of 
Oil in her, intending as soon as his Ship was ready to receive them 
that they should be removed into her. But it seems the Intention of 
some was very different, for last Friday about the Sun’s setting M’. 
Hallowell and M*. Harrison’s Son was on M*, Hancock’s Wharf, 
when the Man of War sent her Boat off to the Sloop with the Leuiten- 
ant and four men, armed in order to take Possession after she was 
seized. Cap‘. Malcomb and another man was upon the Wharf, who 
had some high Words with them (as I hear), but it soon appeared 
that they were not sufficient: two other Boats with Marines were 
dispatched to assist them. The People belonging to that Part of the 
Town began to assemble, and with Stones they defended her so long 
as the Fasts were cut seven Times, and then she was taken and car- 
ried along Side the Man of War. This incensed the People, they 
immediately turned upon M": Hallowell and young M": Harrison and 

ushed them about the Wharf for some Time. It is said that young 

arrison would not have been so treated had not it been for M": Hal- 
lowell, who endeavoured to put it off upon him. The People quitted 
them and proceeded (collecting as they went) to the Long Wharf, 
and there met with M': Irvine, one of the Under Officers, he impru- 
dently used some harsh Language and threatened drawing his Sword 
upon the first Man that touched him, upon which they seized and made 
him repent of his Expression. They searched the British Coffee House 
for the Officers of the Man of War, but found none; then went to M’: 
Hallowell’s, M': Harrison’s and Inspector Williams’s Houses, and 
broke a few Squares of Glass in each ; then to Oliver’s Dock and took 





* Ante, p. 105. 
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M': Harrison’s Pleasure-Boat, drawed it up King street and through 
the main Street to Liberty Tree; up Frog Lane and into the 
Common, and there consumed her. While it was burning M': Tisdale 
from Taunton was observed to look (as Iam informed) a number of 
People in the Face, as they supposed to make some Discovery, his 
Hat and Whig soon went off, and he was kicked out of the Common. 
Here ended that Evening’s Doings. The Council and House have the 
whole Affair under Consideration. The Sons of Liberty had a meet- 
ing Yesterday in the Forenoon at Liberty-Hall, where some of the 
Selectmen and many respectable Inhabitants were present. The 
Room being too small, they thought it best to adjourn immediately to 
Faneuil Hall, very soon after they had reached there it was proposed 
that that meeting should be dissolved, and a Notification come out for 
a Town Meeting at 3 O’Clock P.M., which was done. At the Time 
appointed, the Town being legally assembled and M’: Otis being 
elected Moderator, he moved as the Hall was so crouded and there 
were many that could not get in that they would adjourn to the Old 
South Meeting House. The Old South was pretty well filled (tho’ 
many were not Inhabitants.) After the Moderator from the Pulpit 
had informed them that this meeting was upon an Affair perhaps of the 
greatest Importance, as not only the Interest of this Province and of 
the Continent, but even of Great Britain itself might be involved in it. 
The Warrant was previously read, the Substance of which was that 
the Town should endeavour to keep Peace and Order, and to consider 
of some method to secure our Liberty, which was invaded by an armed 
Vessell laying directly before the Town, and appearing in a very hostile 
Manner, and had illegally take away a Sloop belonging to John Han- 
cock, Esq’. upon which a Petition to his Excellency being read desiring 
him to issue forthwith an Order, requiring his Majesty’s Ship Romney 
to depart this Harbour, ’till we hear the Success of our Petition to the 
King, &c. The Town voted to present it immediately, and appointed 
a respectable Comittee of twenty-one for that Purpose, among whom 
were the Moderator, Royal Tyler Esq’, Tho’: Cushing Esq’, the 
Selectmen, &c. his Excellency being at his Seat in Roxbury, the 
Comittee upon the Adjournment of the meeting (which was imme- 
diately), met at M": Hancock’s House, from whence they proceeded 
regularly through the Town to Roxbury, M*: Hancock in his Phaeton 
with the Moderator led the Van. They made a splendid appearance. 
The Report of the Committee this Afternoon at the Adjournment was 
that his Excellency said he had no Power to order the Romney away, 
but that he was sensible of the Inconvenience the Town laboured un- 
der by Coarsters being impressed, and that he would converse with 
Cap‘. Corner upon the Subject, and did not doubt but there would 
be an End put to that Difficulty. The Town after accepting the Re 
port of their Committee to write the State of the Affair to M'. Debert, 
adjourned to Friday, 4 O’Clock, P.M. Then they will know the 
Success of the Governour’s Conference with Cap‘. Corner. The Com- 
missioners (excepting M': Temple) with their Under-Officers upon 
this little Difficulty, repaired on Board the Romney, and I believe will 


' be obliged to remain there, as it seems to be the mind of the People 


that they have lived long enough in this Town. After such Brevity 
I may be justified in subscribing myself y" sincere Friend. 


ANONYMOUS. . 
M': William Henshaw. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL JEDIDIAH PREBLE.—1707-1784. 
[Communicated by Cart. GrorGE Henry Prete, U.S. N.] 


JepipiaH Presie, a grandson of Abraham Preble and Judith Tilden, 
the common ancestors of all of the name in America, was born in York, 
in the Province of Me., A.D. 1707. He was the first of the name that 
settled on the Peninsula of ancient Falmouth, now the site of the city 
of Portland, Maine, about the year 1748. In 1728 he is styled ina 
deed, ‘‘husbandman of York.’’ In 1729, his father (who had six 
years previously, viz., in 1723, willed him the same property on his 
decease), in consideration of his natural love and affection for him, 
deeded to him his homestead place in York, retaining a life interest in 
the estate. -In 1738, in a deed, Jedidiah Preble is styled a ‘‘ yeoman 
of York”’; in 1743, ‘‘a yeoman of Wells’’; in 1744, ‘‘a coaster of 
Wells ’’; and in 1747, ‘‘ gentleman of Wells.”? On the 9th of March, 
1748, Samuel Waldo deeded to him one hundred acres of land in Fal- 
mouth, and he is styled, in the document, ‘‘ Jedidiah Preble, Esquire, 
of Falmouth,’’ which is the first evidence we have of his removal there. 
Numerous other deeds follow in succeeding years, in all of which he 
is styled ‘‘of Falmouth.’”? Samuel Waldo was Colonel of the same 
Regiment in which Preble was then a Captain. 

On the 30th of June, 1732, there was a division of town lands in 
York, among the male inhabitants of twenty-one years and upwards, 
each man to have a number of shares not to exceed eight. In this 
division Jedidiah Preble received six shares.* 





* By the records of York it appears that on the 30th June, 1732, a town meeting was held 
for the purpose of making division of the town eommon land, at which meeting a vote was 
passed that it should be divided amongst the inhabitants of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, each man to have a number of shares not exceeding eight. It was accordingly 
divided, and the number of shares allotted each is set down. It seems, from this record, 
that at that time ae there were no more than seven of the name of Preble of twenty-one 
years and upwards residing in York, viz. : 


1.—Capt. Caleb (son of Abraham, 2d), to whom was allotted eight shares. 
2.—Capt. Edward — of Nathaniel), . % “ eight “ 
3.—Samuel (son of Abraham, 2d), - ” ns , seven “ 
4.—Stephen (son of Stephen), os ad eight “ 
§.—John (son of Benjamin), o a 5: seven “ 
6.—Jedidiah i of Benjamin), ” ~ ° six a2 
7.—Zebulon (the illegitimate son of Sarah), e ” ” six - 


Six of the seven, it appears, were grandsons of Abraham the common ancestor, and the’- 


remaining one a great-grandson. 
According to Mr. Alexander McIntire, in 1850, 118 years after this division, there were 
— in York but eleven males of the name of Preble, aged twenty-one years and upwards, 


1. eo ay 2. Jedidiah, aged about 70. (Brothers, and sons of Edward of Cape Ned- 
dock). Jedidiah had a brother Johnliving in Penobscot Co. 3. William. 4. Josiah. 
5. Jeremiah. Sons of Jedidiah. These five are descendants of Capt. Edward, the 

dson of Nathaniel (6-5). 

6. Charles. 7. Washington. 8. Andrew. Brothers, sons of Samuel, and also descen- 
dants of Capt. Edward, the grandson of Nathaniel. Charles and Washington were 
then on a mining expedition in California. 

9. Nathaniel, son of Joseph. 

10. Joseph, son of David, descendant of Zebulon the illegitimate. 

11. Francis, son of Stephen, who had a brother living in Weld, Franklin County, and 
another in Massachusetts, all that remained of the descendants of Peter, the 
grandson of Stephen (5-4). ‘ 

Indian wars and emigration to other of the union will account for this apparent 

trifling increase, as I have the names and more or less particulars respecting over de- 
scendants of the first Abraham. 
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In 1733, ‘‘ Jedidiah Preble of York’? was presented to the Grand 
Jury for laying violent hands on Daniel Simpson, pushing and threat- 
ening to strike him—also for pushing and striking Joseph Simpson. 
Pleaded not guilty to the striking, and was acquitted and fined thirty- 
eight shillings. On the 21st of March, 1733, he was married, by the 
Rev. Joseph Moody, to Martha, a daughter of Alexander Junkins, of 
Scotland Parish, in Qld York, who was then between eighteen and 
nineteen, he being about twenty-six years of age. The house in 
which this lady was born was standing in 1850, and occapied by a 
descendant bearing the same name as her father. In 1692 it was one of 
four garrison houses that remained standing when York was nearly 
destroyed by the Indians, and had been used for the same purpose many 
years previous. Scotland Parish, the birth-place of Martha Junkins, 
was so called because first settled by Scotch families between the years 
1650 and 1660. 

Four sons and one daughter were the result of this marriage, viz. : 

Jedidiah, who married Miss Avis Phillips, of Boston. 

Samuel, who died in the West Indies, unmarried. 

John, who married Miss Sarah Frost, of Machias. 

William, who went to sea and was never heard from after. 

Lucy, who married Jonathan Webb, of Boston. 

Mrs. Martha Preble died at Falmouth, on the 10th of March, 17538, 
and was buried on the 12th—Stephen Longfellow, the grandfather of 
the poet Henry W. Longfellow, officiating as one of the pall bearers.* 

On the 9th of May, 1754, Jedidiah Preble was married for the second 
time, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, to Mrs. Mehitable Roberts, the child- 
less widow of John Roberts, Jr., a daughter of Captain Joshua and 
Mehitable (Clarke) Bangs, then of Falmouth, but who originated in Har- 
wich, Cape Cod. At the time of this second marriage, Captain Preble 
was 47 years of age, and Mrs. Mehitable about 26. The fruits of this 
second marriage were five sons and two daughters, viz. : 

Martha, born November 18th, 1754. 

Ebenezer, born August 15th, 1757. 

Joshua, born November 28th, 1759. . 

Edward, born August 15th, 1761, who was aCommodore in the 
United States Navy. 

Enoch, born July 2d, 1763, who was President of the Portland 
Marine Society thirty-one years. 

Statira, born January 3d, 1767. 

Henry, born January 24th, 1770, who was for many years a 
Consul for the United States, at Palermo and other ports 
of Europe. 

In 1753 and 1754, General yom Captain) Preble represented the 
town of Falmouth in the General Court, and from 1766 to 1773 inclusive 
he filled the same office—eight successive years; being generally chosen 
with little or no opposition. His commission as a Captain of Infantry 





Fatmovurta, 12th March, 1753. 
* Dear Srr—If you will be so good as to accompany your friend and my dear deceased 
wife to her — this afternoon as a bearer you will a the last act of friendship you 
ever can to her, and show respect to your undoubtable 
Friend and Humble Servant, 
Stephen Longfellow, Esq., Faimouth, Mass. JEDIDIAH PREBLE. 
On the 15th of February, 1777, Brig. Gen. Preble officiated as one of the bearers at the 
funeral of Mrs. Longfellow. 
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in Col. Samuel Waldo’s Regiment, signed by Governor Shirley, bears 
date June 5th, 1746. He received another Captain’s commission 
signed by Charles Knowles, Governor of the Island of Cape Breton, 
and also by Governor Shirley with the seals of both Governors, which 
is dated November 1, 1747. Louisburg capitulated on the 17th of 
June, 1745, and it is probable, from the date of these commissions, 
that our Captain was a subaltern at that time, and received his pro- 
motion to a company in reward of his services. 

In 1748 the war ended with the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, and 
Preble, who had hitherto been styled ‘‘ coaster,” ‘‘ husbandman or 
yeoman ”’ of York and Wells, ‘‘ coaster of Wells,’”’ &c., purchased land 
of Col. Waldo in Falmouth, and is thenceforward styled ‘ Jedidiah 
Preble, Esquire, of Falmouth.” 

From 1748 to 1754, we find him purchasing lands and houses in 
Falmouth. April 23, 1754, he received from Governor Shirley a com- 
mission as the Lieut. Colonel of a Regiment to be raised for an expedition 
intended to be carried on upon the Eastern frontiers of the province for 
the defence thereof, ‘“‘ of which John Winslow is Colonel.”? The fol- 
lowing account of this expedition is taken from the Bosion Gazette, 
dated Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1754. 

‘* On Saturday last, John Shirley, Esq., son of His Excellency our 
Governour, arrived here from Falmouth in Casco Bay, by whom we 
have the following account, viz: That the forces under General Wins- 
low set out from Teconnet* with something more than 500 men and 
15 battoes, on the 8th of August past: but after proceeding two days 
up the river, the General was taken so ill, that he was obliged to re- 
turn, leaving the command, with the instructions to him, with Col. 
Prebble, who on the 10th at 9 in the morning, proceeded with 13 bat- 
toes, one half the men on one side, and the other half on the other 
side of the river, and on Tuesday the 13th arrived at Norridgewalk, 


which is 31 miles above Teconnet; beautifully situated, near 400 acres — 


of clear land on which the grass is generally five or six feet high: 
here they found 6 Indian men, 3 squaws and several children, who 
appeared at first surprised to see such a number of men and battoes 
so far advanced into their country, but after they were told by Col. 
Prebble that they had nothing to fear from him, that none of his men 
should hurt the least thing they had, nor go into their houses, and 
that Governor Shirley had ordered they should be treated with civility 
and kindness ; they appeared well satisfied and were kind and friendly : 
and Passequeant, one of their chiefs, presented him with two fine sal- 
mon, and some squashes of their own produce, and were all very free 
in drinking King George’s and Governor Shirley’s health, and told 
him he was welcome there. 

‘‘ They camped that night half a mile above the town, and the next 
day leaving the battoes there with a detachment sufficient to guard 
them, they proceeded on their march to the great carrying place be- 
tween Kennebec and the River Chaudiere, where the French were said 
to be building a fort, and arrived there on the 18th, which is 38 miles 
and three-quarters above Norridgewalk, a few miles below which they 
met three birch canoes with eight Indians in them, who had lately 
come over the carrying place, and as they supposed from Canada ; the 





* Present Waterville. 
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Indians were much surprised on discovering the party, and endeavour- 
ed to return up the river with their canoes, but the rapidity of the 
stream prevented their speedy flight, on which they run the canoes 
ashore on the opposite side of the river, catched one of them up and 
ran off into the woods, leaving the other two on the spot, and made 
their escape to the carrying place, and so returned to Canada to carry 
intelligence, as Col. Prebble supposed, for he track’d them in his march 
across the said carrying place; the course of which from the head 
of the Kennebec river is due West, and the distance three miles, three 
quarters, and twenty-two rods, to a pond about two miles long and 
one and a half mile wide; beyond that there is another carrying place 
‘of about one mile which leads to another Pond, that runs into the 
Chaudiere. 

‘They returned from the first mentioned Pond the same day, and 
came to Norridgewalk the 21st of Augt. early in the day, where they 
found Capt. Wright, and the detachment under his command all well, 
and 35 Indians old and young, who upon their knowledge of Col. 
Prebble’s return dressed themselves up in their way very fine, by put- 


‘ting on clean shirts and painting, and decorating themselves with wam- 


pum, they saluted him with a number of guns, and three cheers, and 
then a number of them waited on him at the camp, welcomed him 
back, and seemed to express a good deal of satisfaction at his return. 
After drinking King Georges and Governor Shirleys healths, they in- 
vited him to their houses, and ten or twelve of their Chiefs desired a 
short conference with him, and having cleared the house of Young 
men, who diverted themselves meanwhile playing ball &c. told him 
that he had passed and repassed thro’ their country, they were glad to 
see him come back and he was heartily welcome: and they had told 
him before he went, there was no French settlement at the carrying 
Place, and since he had been there, and found it so, hoped he would 
now look upon them as true men: and that we were now all one 
Brothers ; and if their young men should get in liquor and affront any 
of the English, hoped we would take notice of it, that they were de- 
termined to live in Friendship with us: and if the Canada Indians 
had any design to do any mischief on our Frontiers, they would cer- 
tainly let us know it; and if any disputes arose betwixt the French 
and us they were determined for the future to set still and smoke 
their pipes. 

‘The Colonel told them the resolution they had taken would be 
very pleasing to Governor Shirley and as long as they kept their faith 
with us, they might depend on being treated as Friends and Brethren 
and be supplied with all necessaries at Teconnet: which would be 
much more convenient for them than at Richmond, all which they told 
they liked very well; and were sorry they had no Liquor to treat 
them with, but desired he would see their young men dance and they 
ours, which they said was a Token of Friendship, and was accord- 
ingly performed. 

“‘ Next morning on the Colonels taking his leave of them, they 
wished him safe to Teconnet, and saluted him with 30 or 40 small 
arms as fast as they could load and discharge. 

‘The army arrived at Teconnet on Friday the 23d of August at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, having been 16 days on the march. 

‘* As to the course of the River into the Country it must be refered, 
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untill a plan of the same which has been taken by a skillful surveyor, 
shall appear.* The soil for the most part is extremely good, and ap- 
pears to be fertile. There are many beautiful Islands in the river, 
some of which contain near a thousand acres of Intervale: but the 
land is not plentifully stored with timber. The navigation to Norridge- 
walk is considerably difficult by reason of the rapidity of the stream, 
and riffling falls, but ’tis likely will be much easier when the water is 
higher. There is but one Falls above Teconnet Falls, that it is neces- 
sary to carry the Battoes around before we come to Norridgewalk, be- 
twixt which and the carrying place the navigation is vastly better 
than below, there being only two Falls to carry round, one of which 
notwithstanding 4 mile in length, there is a plain beaten Path; the 
other is not above thirty or forty rods.”’ 

This account is curious and interesting, from its describing the 
events attendant upon one of the first, if not, as it is believed to be 
the very first penetration of a British armed force into that wild and 
savage region. 

The following year Colonel Preble accompanied Winslow on his 
celebrated expedition for the removal of the French Acadians ; the dis- 
tress arising from which has been so beautifully pictured by Longfellow 
in his Evangeline. He was wounded, as appears from the following 
extract from Col. Winslow’s journal, before Fort Beau Séjour: 

“June 12, 1755. Col. Scott, Maj. Preble, and Capt. Sprittle, was 
detached with five hundred men to possess the ground that I had twice 
before taken and to keep it until evening in order to entrench for bat- 
tering, who proceeding in the execution of these orders were opposed 
by a large party of French, who disputed the ground an hour, fired in- 
cessantly, but at length quitted the ground. We had two men wound- 
ed and killed, &c.”” ‘Major Preble slightly wounded but badly 
bruised.” 

Two of Prebble’s letters from Fort Cumberland to Winslow are here 
given. I will premise, Fort Cumberland was a fortress which had 
been built by the French, on the north side of the Massaquoche, on 
the Bay of Fundy. The Isthmus at that point is hardly fifteen miles 
wide, and formed the natural boundary between New France and 
Acadia. On the 15th of June preceding these letters, the fort was 
invested by 300 English regulars and 1500 provincial troops, and, 
weakened by fear, discord and confusion, jn a few days was surrendered. 
By the terms of capitulation the garrisoh was sent to Louisbourg, and 
for the Acadian fugitives, amnesty was‘stipulated. The Fortress thus 
captured received the name of Cumberland, named after the King’s 
brother, who was the soul of the regency. 


Fort Cumberland, 25th August, 1755. 

Dear Str,—I embrace this opportunity with pleasure to let you 
know that these leave me and all friends, as I hope they will find you 
in good health, and we rejoice to hear of your safe arrival at Minas 
and am well pleased that you are provided with so good quarters for 
yourself and soldiers, and as you have taken possession of the friar’s 
house, hope you will execute the office of priest. I am tired of your 
absence, and long for nothing more than to be with you; here is Capt.” 
Proby and eight transports arrived last Wednesday ; Captain Taggart 





* Query. What has become of this plan? 
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arrived this morning, and a sloop from New York with provisions for 
the Troops. The news has not yet come on shore, our troops remain 
in good health and long to follow you. 


To Col. Winslow Yours &c. 
Commanding at Minas. PREBBLE. 


Camp at Cumberland, 5th Sept. 1755. 

Dear Sir,—I received your favor from Captain ‘Nichols of the 23d 
Aug". and rejoice to hear that the lines are fallen to you in pleasant 
lands and that you have a goodly heritage. I understand you are 
surrounded by good things of this world, and having a sanctified place 
for your habitation ; hope you are prepared for the enjoyment of a 
better; we are mouldering away our time in your absence ; which has 
rendered this place to me worse than a Prison; we have only this to 
comfort us, that we are as nigh Heaven as you are at Minas, and 
since we are denied the good things in this world, doubt not we shall 
be happy in the next. 1t is with grief I inform you, that on the second 
instant, Major Frye being at Shepondic where he was ordered to burn 
the buildings, and bring off the women and children, the number of 
which was only twenty-three, he had sent them on board, and burned 
253 buildings and had sent fifty men on shore to burn the mess house 
and some other buildings, which was the last thing they had to do, 
when about three hundred French and Indians came suddenly upon 
them and killed Doctor Marsh, shot Lieut. Billings through the body, 
and through the arm, killed and wounded 22 and wounded six more ; 
they retreated to the dykes, and Major Frye landed with what men he 
got on shore and made a stand; but their number being superior to 
ours, we were forced to retreat. 

Your sincere friend, 
To Col' Winslow Commanding JepiIpIan PREBLE. 
the Troops at Minas. 


March 13, 1758, Preble received from Gov. Pownal a commission as 
Colonel of a Regiment of Foot, raised by him for a general invasion of 
Canada. 

March 12, 1759, just a year later, he received from Governor Pow- 
nal a commission as Brigadier General of the Forces raised by him to 
be employed in His Majesty’s service the ensuing campaign. 

There is a family tradition that he was present at the siege of 
Quebec, and near General Wolfe when he fell, Sept. 13, 1759; that he 
was wounded in the thigh on the Plains of Abraham, and that the ball 
which wounded him struck his old fashioned broad-flapped waistcoat, 
and drove the cloth in with it, The ball was pulled out and long pre- 
served in the family as evidence of the fact. I am led to doubt his 
being present and wounded in that battle, as I can find no account of 
any large body of Provincial Troops being engaged in it, and had he 
been, his rank as a Brigadier General would have made him a prominent 
actor in the battle.* The family tradition asserts that he was a Captain, 





* Massachusetts raised 6800 men for the invasion of Canada, 2500 of whom served in the 
Lae wer at Louisburg, several hundred in the Navy, and 300 joined Gen. Wolfe before 

uebec (was Gen. Preble the Brigadier commanding there ?), and the remainder served 
under Gen. Amherst, who entered Canada by Lake Champlain with a triumphal progress, 
capturing in his course the Forts at Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Niagara, 


Vou. XXII. 35* 
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and promoted for his gallantry. It is certain he was twice wounded 
during the war, probably at an earlier day. 

Soon after, or perhaps immediately before the capture of Quebec, 
he was appointed by the Governor to the command of Fort Pownal, a 
new fortress just completed on the Penobscot, at what is now called 
Fort Point. Fort Pownal was commenced early in May, 1759, under 
the superintendence of Governor Pownal and Gen. Waldo, and was 
one of the most substantial and well appointed fortifications that had 
ever been erected in Maine, and cost the Colony £5000, which was 
repaid by England.* 

Joseph Holt, in his Journal of a Penobscot voyage (published in the 
N. E. Histor. and Genealog. Register, October, 1856), mentions, under 
date June 24, 1762: ‘‘ About 2 o’clock arrived safe at anchor at Fort 
Pownal, on Penobscot River; and there went ashore and drunk good 
Punch with Brigadier Preble, and evening went on aboard. 25th, 
Friday, we sent nine men to-view the lands on the West river; and 
about 2 o’clock I went off in a whaleboat with four men to view the 
Jand on the East branch of the Penobscot river. On Sunday, the 27th, 
these parties returned to the sloop at the Fort, and on Monday started 
in his sloop in company with a Duxbury sloop and York schooner, 
down the bay, towards Mount Desert.”’ 





* A Fort on the Penobscot was first recommended by Gov. Shirley in his message to 
the General Court, April 9, 1756. Gov. Pownal reiterated its necessity three years after- 
wards, and arriyed at Falmouth, the most eastern town but one in the Province, May 9, 
1759, where he had directed materials for the Fort to be collected, and found the wood U ppe 
framed and ready. In due time the troops, consisting of 333 men under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Jedidiah Preble, were embarked, with the exception of those that were to follow 
with the materials. They arrived on the 23d of July at the mouth of the Penobscot river, 
landing on the East side. 

Upon reconnoitering, a location was selected twenty-five rods from the water’s edge, and 
about the same distance from the present (1868) site of Fort Point Light House, “‘ where a 
Flagstaff was erected and the King’s colors hoisted and saluted, after Divine Service. 
Treated the Troops with a barrell of Rum.” The Fort was completed in July, 1759, at an 
expense to the Province of £5,000. The General Court highly approved of the measure, 
and, June 10, voted to call the fortification Fort Pownal in honor of the Governor. A - 
rison was constantly maintained there until the Revolutionary war. In 1775, Mowatt, 
“infamous scoundrel,” -as Doctor Deane calls him, who burnt Falmouth, came there in a 
British Man-of-war, and dismantled the Fort, and in July the same year Col. Cargill burned 
the block house, &c., fearing that it might be occupied by the enemy. Mr. Willis states 
that Capt. Mowatt accompanied Gov. Pownal on the expedition when the Fort was estab- 
lished. The ruins of Fort Pownal are now distinctly visible, and the remains of the breast 
works are quite prominent at Fort Point, Cape Jellison, at the mouth of the Penobscot 
river, in what is now the town of Stockton. The object of the expedition, as explained by 
Gen. P. in a speech, Feb. 1, 1759, was to complete His Majesty’s (George II.) dominion on 
the Atlantic, and secure the title to the subj of the Province, for, says he, “as long as 
the British Crown has secured and fortified St. John’s River, the enemy (the French) has 
now no other outlet to the sea, than through the Penobscot, the door being shut upon them 
in every other part. These lands ought to be in our possession, for as long as an Indian 
has any claim to them, the French will maintain a title to them.” 

This settlement is believed to have been the first in the vicinity for a military or civil 


purpose. 

Gen. Waldo, whose zeal for the service prompted him, at the age of 63, to attend Gov. 
Pownal on the expedition, is said to have died of apoplexy while on a reconnoissance for 
the site, or, according to Whipple, while in the act of depositing a piece of lead (meaning 
a leaden plate), or, according to still another account, while pointing out to the Governor 
the limit of his territory, in or near the site of the present city of Bangor. However this 
may be, he was buried at the head of the first falls, and a leaden plate was buried with 
him, bearing this inscription :— 

* May 23, 1759. Province of Massachusetts Bay, Dominion of Great Britain. Possession 
confirmed by T. Pownell, Gov.” 

Gen. Waldo was buried with apes Bmceoe and on the occasion the Rev. Mr. Phillips, of 
Lynn, preached the first sermon ever delivered in what is now Waldo county. « Gen. Waldo 
was an accomplished gentleman, and had crossed the Atlantic ocean fifteen times. He 
was a large proprietor of the Waldo patent, on which the Fort was laid, and was deeply 
interested in its construction. 
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In a deed dated Sept. 18, 1760, the subject of this memoir is styled 
Jedidiah Preble, of Falmouth, otherwise called Jedidiah Preble, Com- 
mander of Fort Pownal, at Penobscot. 

October 29, 1762, he purchased of the heirs of Brig. Gen. Samuel 
Waldo, all the land surrounding Fort Pownal, to the amount of twenty 
seven hundred acres, for the sum of seven hundred and twenty pounds ; 
the fort, the Government buildings (none of which are now in exist- 
ence), and certain quarrying and mining privileges, being reserved by 
the heirs. The same year, at the settlement of the estate of his 
father-in-law, Capt. Joshua Bangs, he was the purchaser at the valua- 
tion of the following real estate, viz. :— 


Androsse’s Island* - *. & - : - £466 13 4 
Mansion house and garden - - - - 24618 4 
Wharf and warehouses, near foot of King Street - 196 00 0 
Breastwork and flats - ° - ow bts - 104 13 04 


The mansion house and garden were situated on Thames Street 
in Falmouth, near the foot of what is now India Street. The house 
was destroyed at the burning of Falmouth by Mowatt, and another 
afterwards built upon its site, which after the Brigadier’s death was 
purchased by his son Capt Enoch, wh6 with his family occupied it 
many years, until he sold it to Capt. Lemuel Dyer. This house, 
after numerous alterations, is still (1868) standing. Originally a 
green sloping bank extended from its front to the water, affording a 
pleasant and always cheerful prospect, and the house was two storied, 
with alow, flat, hipped roof. At this time (1868) the street, the name of 
which has been changed to Commercial Street, has been graded down 
and the house slightly raised. The roof has also been raised, and its 
ends brought out, a granite basement has been added underneath, and a 
large addition made to the rear of the house. With these changes, 
from a two storied hipped-roof house, it has become four storied, with 
a plain slanting roof, and can scarcely be recognized. The green 
sloping bank has long since disappeared, and was at first replaced by 
a marine railway, which in its turn has disappeared, and granite and 
brick warehouses now (1868) cover the site of the green bank and 
sandy shores. 

March 3d, 1763, Jedidiah Preble received from Francis Bernard, 
Captain General and Governor of the Province of Massachusetts, a com- 
mission as Justice of the Peace in the County of Lincoln, with 
authority, in conjunction with two or more Justices, to hold a court, 
&c. A few wordsin Parson Smith’s Journal, under date February 4th, 
of this year, show us the grave Justice in a more jovial light. He 
says—‘‘ Brigadier Preble, Colonel Waldo, Captain Ross, Doctor Coffin, 
Nathaniel Moody, Mr. Webb and their wives and Tate set out for a 
frolic at Rings, and are not yet got back, nor like to be, the roads not 
being passable.’”’? On the 11th of February he says—‘“‘ Our frolickers 
returned from Black point last night, having been gone just ten days. 
They got homeward as far as long: Creek last night, and with vast 
difficulty and expense reached home.’ 





* This island was first called Portland, then Androsses or Andrews, and, afterits purchase 
by Joshua Bangs, Bangs Island. It is now called Cushing Island, after its present proprie- 
oe the name of Bangs Island is retained on the U. 8. Coast Survey and other maps 
and charts. 
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In 1766 he was chosen a Representative to succeed Samuel Waldo, 
without opposition. In 1768 he was a member of the house from Fal- 
mouth and Cape Elizabeth, and one of the “ glorious ninety-two ”’ who 
voted nay to the command of the King to rescind the celebrated circular 
letter. The same year the strict execution of the revenue act pro- 
duced mobs and riots in the seaport towns, which caused the govern- 
ment to call to its support a military and naval force. The intimation 
on the 8th of September that a body of soldiers had been ordered to 
Boston, produced a greater degree of alarm than had been caused by 
any other measure. A town meeting was immediately held in Boston, 
which recommended that a convention of committees from all the towns 
in the Province should be held in Faneuil Hall, to consult and advise 
such measures as the public peace and safety required. This recom- 
mendation met with a hearty response, and a convention, numerously at- 
tended, assembled in Faneuil Hall‘on the 22d of September. An ez- 

ress from Boston reached Falmouth on the 18th, and on the 21st the 
inhabitants held a meeting and appointed General Preble, who was 
already their Representative to the General Court, as their delegate to 
this convention. He was, however, instructed very cautiously to do 
nothing illegal or unconstitutional, but to use every endeavor within 
the limits of legitimate resistance to procure a redress of grievances. 
The result of the convention was much more moderate than the friends 
of government anticipated. The convention enumerated their griev- 
ances, declared their loyalty and that of the people, and advised all to 
avoid tumultuous expression of their feelings, and to yield obedience 
to the civil magistrate. They firmly expressed their opinion that the 
civil power without the aid of a standing force was fully adequate to 
suppress all tumultuous disorders ; but notwithstanding this expression 
of opinion, on the 28th of September, two regiments, numbering about 
a thousand men, under command of Colonel Dalrymple, from Halifax, 
landed at Boston’ These troops were refused quarters and supplies 
by both the General Court and the town of Boston. In February, 
1769, when the news reached England, Parliament denounced the pro- 
ceedings of this convention of town delegates at Faneuil Hall as sub- 
versive of government, and as showing a disposition to set up an 
authority independent of the crown. 

It will be seen from this, that thus early our subject was prepared 
to take the people’s side in the gradually approaching struggle of the 
Revolution, and that he was already looked upon as a leader. 

In the town valuation of 1772, his property had a higher valuation 
put on it than any other in Falmouth, viz., £311 8s.; the total value 
of all the property on the Neck and at Back Cove at the same time 
being £9,408. The next largest property-holder in Falmouth was 
Enoch Ilsley, whose estate was valued at £300. There were but two 
others whose valuation was above or equal to £150 each. 

In 1773 he was chosen a Councillor of the people, and though of 
course of the popular party, was one of six accepted by the Royal 
Governor. The same year, by a schedule, we find him the owner of 
110 tons of shipping, which he the next year had increased to 135 
tons—not a large investment in navigation for these times, but a very 
considerable one for those. 

January 25, 1774, he was chosen by the town of Falmouth one of 
a committee of seven, of which he appears to have been chairman, to 
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make answer to the several letters received from the Committee of 
Correspondence in Boston, and to report what ought to be done for 
the public welfare under the alarming circumstances which existed. 
The 3d of February this committee made a long report, in which they 
say, that having waited too patiently along time in hopes that the Gov- 
ernor would join the other branches of the Legislature in petitioning 
the King for a redress of American grievances, and finding it vain to 
hope or expect any relief through his means, they declare it the duty 
of the town to declare as their opinion, in a matter which so highly con- 
cerned their own and future generations, that neither the Parliament 
of England, nor any other power on earth, has a right to lay a tax on 
the people.of the colonies, but by their own ‘consent, or the consent 
of those whom they may choose to represent them—a right guaran- 
teed by the glorious Magna Charta, and not only agreeable to the 
laws of God and Nature, but intérwoven in the constitution of the 
human mind. This report was accompanied by a set of Resolves, in 
which they declared their determination not to suffer to be imported 
into the town any article on which Parliament had laid a duty, nor 
to have dealings with those who promoted such arbitrary acts ; and 
further, that they would neither buy nor sell, and would desist from 
the use of India Tea, and discountenance its introduction, while the 
duty continued ; and finally acknowledged their obligations to Boston 
for early notices of approaching danger, and “for their intrepid be- 
havior upon the late tea ships’ arrival.’’ Two of the committee enter- 
ed their dissent to the resolve relative to Boston, and to epithets given 
to the ministry and the E. India Company. The whole Report, with 
thé accompanying Resolves, may be found in the appendix to Willis’s 
History of Portland. 

September 22, 1774, a convention of delegates from towns in Cum- 
berland County, assembled at Falmouth, recommended that Jeremiah 
Powell, Esq., and Jedidiah Preble, Esq., ‘‘ Constitutional Counsellors 
of this Province residing in the County, take their places at the Board 
as usual the ensuing session.”’ 

On the 5th of October, the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts met at Salem, and resolved itself into a Provincial Congress, and 
on the 8th adjourned to Concord. They took the government of the 
province into their hands, and made vigorous preparations for the ap- 
proaching contest. On the 27th of October, Gen. Jedidiah Preble, 
with Gen. Artemas Ward and Col: Pomeroy, were chosen General 
Officers of the Provincial] forces, and Gen. Preble was chosen to the 
chief command.* This appointment he was forced to decline on ac- 
count of ill health and advanced age, and it was then bestowed upon 
Gen. Artemas Ward, who at a later period was superseded by 
Washington.t 

Great hopes had been entertained that when news of the resolute 








* Afternoon Thursday, October 27, 1774. It was moved that the Congress proceed to 
the choice of three general officers, and resolved that they would first make choice of the 
gentleman who should have the chief command, and the Committee having voted and 
counted the votes reported that the Hon. Jedidiah Preble, Esq., was chosen. Hon. Artemas 
Ward next chosen. Then Colonel Pomeroy.—Journal of Provincial yes, one’ of Mass. 

+ The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1775, p. 297, vol. 45, under head of the Pro. 
ceedings of the American Colonies—says : 

“ Gen. Gage has given positive orders that no person shall go out of Boston. Colone} 
Pribble has issued as positive orders that no person shall go into Boston.” 
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spirit of the colonies reached England, it would produce a more tem- 
perate consideration of their grievances than ministers had been dis- 
posed to take ; but when, instead, they found a determination to force 
down the arbitrary doctrines at the point of the bayonet, they des- 
paired of reconciliation, and prepared with vigor to resist encroach- 
ment. The feelings of the people became exceedingly irritated against 
those who still countenanced the course of the mother country, and 
personal quarrels often took place between individuals, A rencontre 
of this kind, in which Gen. Preble was one of the actors, is related* as 
having taken place in King, or, as it is now called, India street. Gen. 
Preble met Mr. Sheriff Tyng, and said, ‘‘ It is talked that there will 
be a mob to-night.’”” They met Mr. Oxnard (his son-in-law), when 
Tyng said to him, ‘‘ We are going to have a mob to-night.’”’ The 
General denied having said so. Tyng contradicted him, and called 
him an old fool, and threatened he*would chastise him if he were not 
anold man. The General threatened to cane him, or knock him 
down, if he should repeat those words, when Tyng drew his sword, 
and threatened to run him through. Preble then collared and shook 
Tyng. Afterwards Tyng asked pardon of the General, and it was 
granted. The populace inquired if the General was satisfied, and told 
him he should have all the satisfaction he desired, but he desired 
nothing more. This anecdote illustrates not only the popularity of 
the General, but the state of feeling towards the Crown officers and 
the Government itself. 

It was somewhere about this time that Gen. Preble abandoned the 
Episcopal form of worship, and took seats under the droppings of Par- 
son Smith’s eloquence, because the Episcopal clergyman had offended 
him by continuing to pray for the King and royal family. In April, 
1775, Gen. Preble with four others was added to the Committee of In- 
spection at Falmouth, and on the 9th of May became security for 
Capt. Mowatt, his surgeon, and the Rev. Mr. Wiswell, who had been 
seized while walking upon Munjoy Hill by a mod of soldiers under the 
command of Col. Thompson. The commanding officer on board Mow- 
att’s ship threatened to lay the town in ashes if the prisoners were not 
immediately given up. Gen. P. and Col. Freeman became security for 
their return the next day on their parole, and they went on board ship 
about 9 the same evening. When it was ascertained that Mowatt did 
not intend to keep his parole, the militia mob vented their rage upon 
the hostages and kept them in confinement without dinner, and refused 
to let their children speak with them. Towards evening they were re- 

-leased on their consenting to furnish refreshment to the militia. The 
number of men was 337, and-Gen. Preble was compelled as his contri- 
bution to furnish them with some barrels of bread, a number of cheeses, 
and two barrels of rum—the whole at a cost to him of about /en pounds 
lawful, and all for a cowardly wretch who had not honor enough to 
keep his parole, and who in a mean spirit of revenge obtained the orders 
from Admiral Graves, under which he burnt the town, on the 16th of 
October following. By this outrage Gen. Preble his security incurred a 
loss of property in the aggregate valued at over £2,500, and Col. Free- 
man, his other hostage, halfas much. On the receipt of Mowatt’s badly 
spelled, worded and written letter, announcing his intention to burn 





* Dr. Samuel Deane’s Diary, April 8, 1774. 
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the town in two hours, Gen. Preble was appointed one of a commit- 
tee to wait upon him, to see if the threatened calamity could not be 
— At the earnest entreaty of the committee, Mowatt consented 

to postpone the execution of his second orders until 8 o’clock the 
next morning, on certain conditions, which were evaded until the time 
set had expired. The destruction did not commence until 9 o’clock, 
Gen. Preble removed his family and such other property as he was 
able to save, to Capisick. His loss of property was greater than that 
of any other sufferer by the burning of Falmouth.* tt was not until 
1791, when the General Court of Massachusetts granted them two 
townships of land now known as Freeman and New Portland, that 
any relief was obtained by the sufferers for their losses. 


S a 6 & 777, 
ALY 77 — Gydideate Pycble— io rom 
chosen by the 
peopleastheir 


Representative to the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, with little 
if any opposition. On the 19th of May he was elected Represen- 
tative, by 99 out of 102 votes, as he states imhis diary. The town 
neglected to send the precepts of his and his colleague’s election, and 
on the 30th of May, in answer to a call of the House, Gen. Preble said, 
“I was loathe to come, but being elected by so great a majority, felt 
bound to accept.” It was then unanimously voted by the House 
that he should keep his seat. On the 20th of June following, he was 





* The following estimate of his losses is taken from a memorandum in his own hand- 
ig, Viz. :— 

One dwelling house I lived in, two story high, four rooms on a became a nae 
finished, with a porch and a Chinese fence ° £550 

Furniture, provisions and clothing left in the house 

One barn and chaise house, wood house and other small "buildings, together 
with a wharf and platform back of the house 

be ~ dwelling house, four rooms on a floor, two story high, ‘that Samuel Moody 

PP te a Tavern in, with a new kitchen back ° 
ge store improved by Mr, Thos. seared Rented at 26. 13. 4. per ann. 

one hatter’s shop, twostory high . . ~ hall” eter 

One small store ining eo es £8 

One bake house and two stores joining, two stor 

One shop and eight stores joining, all two story h 

One store on the end of my wharf 

Goods, left in the shop, viz. : iron glass, wooden ware, English goods, sheep’ 3 
wool, flax, ceprass and’ logwood, amounting to 

24 ewt. sugar a 40s, ©  @ 

160 gals. molasses a 1s. 6d. ; 140 gals. W.Rumat3s 5 | ° 

100 bushels salt at 2s. 8d. ; 6000 seasoned trunnails a 20s. 

One eleven inch cable and small rigging, burnt in my store, 13000 seasoned 
clear boards at 40s. ° ° e 

Oar, rafters, clabboards, shingles ‘and anchor stock . of Poeptity 

30 cord wood a 88. ; seven cord bark a 1 

One body of a chaise, £4; one “ mal my iron board and ¢ one body ofa cart, £5 

Damage done to m wharf by > 

One pew in Saint Paul’s Church» e ° 

To moving my. household goods and other ‘effects sundry times out of town 

Forty sheep a 10s.; one yoke of oxen 13s. 6d., iy two cows a hes ” = wf 
ing them off my ‘islands . ° e 

To two quarter casks of Madeira a £12. 


Errors excepted, &c. JEDIDIAH PREBLE. £2523 40 
CUMBERLAND, ss. Falmouth, Dec. 1, 1775, the above named Jedidiah Preble, Esq., made 
oath that the above is a true account of the loss he met with by Capt. Mowatt’s late y ’ burn- 
ing the town of Falmouth, according to his best judgment. 
Coram. Enocu Freeman, Justice Peace. 
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elected Councillor (one of the board of eighteen) for the Province of 
Maine, in place of Mr. Chauncy, resigned, by a joint vote of the House 
and Board, receiving one hundred out of one hundred and eight votes. 

In 1778, by advice and consent of the Council, he was appointed, 
by command of the major part of the Council, under the act of 1699, 
a Justice of the Inferior Court 6f Common Pleas, for the County of 
Cumberland, and was the fourth of the name of Preble appointed to a 
judicial office. On the 4th of September, 1780, under the new State 
constitution, he was elected the first Senator from Cumberland County, 
receiving in Falmouth, the town where he resided, 35 out of 42 votes. 

In 1782 and ’83, he held appointments as Judge of Inferior Courts, 
under the new State constitution, and these appointments were the 
closing ones of his long career of activity, honor and usefulness, 
Four days after the rejoicing in Boston, on the occasion of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace having been signed by Congress, viz., on the 11th 
of March, 1784, he breathed his last at his residence in Falmouth, and 
on the 16th was buried in the old burying place on Munjoy Hill, where 
the monument erected to his memory can still be seen. It is a tomb- 
shaped block of granite masonry, covered with a free-stone slab, on 





which may be read this,Inscription :— 








UnpER 
THIS STONE 
IS DEPOSITED 
ALL THAT IS MORTAL 
OF 
Tue HonoraBle 
JEDIDIAH PREBLE, ESQUIRE, 
WHO prep Marcu 11, 1784, 
AGED 77 YEARS. 
He ACTED ON ALL THE STAGES OF 
LIFE, 
ASA 
TRUSTY COMMANDER AT SEA, 
AN INTREPID SOLDIER, 
A PRUDENT GENERAL, 
A WISE LEGISLATOR, 
AND 
AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 


Where is thy sting, oh death? 
And where thy victory, grave? 




















Jedidiah Preble is reputed to 
have been the first white man 
that ascended to the summit of 
Mount Washington. He often 
told his children the story of his 
long, dangerous and toilsome 
journey, considering it, as well 
he might, in absence of roads or 


‘ bridle paths, one of the most 


important of his achievements. 
According to the tradition of the 
time, ‘‘ he went up the mountain 
and washed his hands in the 
clouds.’”? His son Enoch used 
to tell of his father’s journey, as 
he had told it to him, and among 
other incidents mentioned his 
leaving a bottle of brandy ona 
flat rock on the top of the moun- 
tain, and that when the spot was 
revisited years afterwards, the 
bottle was broken, and the rock 
cracked, supposed from a stroke 
of lightning. The date of this 
expedition, unfortunately, has 
not been preserved; but some 
few years since, old Abel Craw- 
ford, the patriarch of the moun- 
tain, who had not then been 
gathered to his fathers, told the 
wife of one of Brigadier Preble’s 
grandsons, that he was his com- 
panion on the occasion referred 
to, and verified his account of it. 
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General Preble is represented by his children and contemporaries to 
have been of commanding and dignified presence, standing full six 
feet in height. His common dress was the scarlet coat and laced hat, 
which, previous to the Revolution, were only permitted to be worn by 
what was called the privileged classes. He was of very quick tem- 
per, and resolute and even stubborn in his purposes. His opinion 
once formed, there was no moving him from it, so that it is usual to 
say among his descendants, when one of them is fixed of will about 
anything and resolute to do what he has planned, that he has a touch 
of the Brigadier in him. 

His will, dated February 10, 1784 (recorded vol. iii. Probate Records 
C. C., p. 292), bequeaths his property, viz.: Ist, To the payment of 
his just debts and funeral expenses ; 2d, Bangs Island to his wife dur- 
ing her life ; 3d, £100 lawful money to be paid one year after his de- 
cease to each of the following persons, viz.: Sons John, Ebenezer, 
Edward, Joshua, Enoch and Henry, also to daughter Statira. The 
remainder of his estate was to be equally divided among his children, 
and the heirs of his deceased son Jedidiah, in tenths. Further, after his 
widow’s decease, Bangs Island was to be in the same way divided. 
The will made his son Ebenezer and his widow Mehitable his executors. 


MRS. MEHITABLE PREBLE. 


General Preble’s second 
* mefilahl ye Yo vt was the daughtert of 
AX Captain Joshua Bangs, who 


came to Falmouth from Harwich, Cape Cod. Her first husband,’ 
John Roberts, Jr., died in the first year of their wedded life, leaving 
her a childless widow. About a year after his death she mar- 
ried General (then Colonel) Preble, on the 9th of May, 1754. Mrs. 
Preble is represented to have been a bustling, energetic, business 
woman, fully alive and attentive to the interest and business of her 
husband, and improving his property while he was fulfilling his various 





* Signature to Will. 

+ Capt. Joshua Bangs, the father of Mehitable Preble, came to Falmouth from Harwich, 
Cape Cod, about 1731, when he had laid out to him “as assign to Dennis Morrough late 
of Falmouth, deceased, a tract of land and flats containing half an acre, and bound as 
followeth: beginning on the corner between the house lot formerly laid out to John 
Prichard on old Casco’s Neck, near where Fort Loyal stood and the flats laid out to Edward 
and John Tyng, thence bounding on said Prichard’s lot to ran NEtly to the Etly corner 
thereof, and so including the Pine tree and parcel of land and rocks which lyeth between King 
Street and a small lot laid out to John Graves and the flats laid out and granted to Joseph 
Bayley, bounded on Joseph Bayley’s flats and the aforesaid Tyng’s flats on the other side, 
until half an acre be made up and completed. It being for the house lot for said Morrough’s 
right, provided the same be tree from former grants.” Rated at Falmouth October 22d, 1731. 
(See old Falmouth Proprietors’ Records, p. 258, vol. 1.) This land was on the westerly 
side of what is now (1868) India Street, and to the westward of the Grand Trunk Depot. 
Joshua Bangs was a shipmaster, subsequently a merchant, and represented the town of 
Falmouth in the General Court in 1741. 

Joshua Bangs was born at Harwich, Massachusetts, in 1691; married Mehitable Clark, of 
Harwich, June 18, 1713, and died at Falmouth, May 23, 1762—his wife having died the 
year previous, as appears from the following inscriptions on their head stones in the Eastern 
Cemetery, at Portland : 

“ Here lies the body of Mrs. Mehitable Bangs, wife of Mr. Joshua Bangs, died April 5th, 
1761, in the 65th year of her age.” 

“ Here lies the body of Mr. Joshua Bangs, died May 23d, 1762, in the 71st year of his age.” 

‘ig | had three sons and five daughters, viz. : 

1, Nathan, born 1714. 2. Thomas, born Nov. 28th, 1716; married Mehitable Stone, of 
Harwich, Oct. 1751. 3. Thankful, born Nov. 13th, 1720; married Samuel Cobb, Nov. 1740. 
4, Sarah, born ; married Gershom Rogers, July, 1756. 5. Joshua, born 1723; mar- 
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military and political duties. It is a family tradition that when the 
town of Falmouth was burnt by Mowatt, she hastened, with an axe, and 
with her own hand humanely liberated the pigs, &c., from their confine- 
ment, by knocking down the piggery in which they were confined, say- 
ing it would be ashame to leave poor dumb creatures to be burnt. 
She survived her husband twenty-one years, and died suddenly in a 
fit of apoplexy, on the 20th of August, 1805, at the same advanced 
age of 77. By her will she left property in Falmouth, the apprised 
value of which was $7,340. Her will very equitably divided this 
property into sevenths, after deducting certain legacies, and gave it in 
equal portions to her seven sons and daughters, or theirheirs. She also 
left a legacy, large for those days in proportion to her estate, viz., three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars, which she directed should be distri- 
buted among the poor widows of Portland. She was buried at the side 
of her husband, in the old burial place, where a plain slate head-stone 
marks her last resting place. 


Children of Jepip1an Presie and Marraa JunNKINS, Viz. : 

Jedidiah, born ———-, at York; married Miss Avis Phillips, of 
Boston; died of exposure consequent upon shipwreck. 

Samuel, born at York, and died, unmarried. 

John, born at York, 1742; married Sarah Frost, of Machias, Nov., 
1783 ; died December 3, 1787. 

Lucy, born at York ; married Jonathan Webb, of Boston, Jan., 1763. 

William, born at York, lost at sea and never heard from. 

Children of Jepwian Presre and Menrrasre (Banes) Roserts, all 

born in Falmouth, now Portland, Maine: 

1. Martha, born Nov. 18, 1754; married Rev. Thomas Oxnard, 
of Portland, June 17, 1772; died Oct. 16, 1824. 

2 Ebenezer, born August 15, 1757; married, Ist, Dorcas Ilsley, 
Oct. 7, 1781—2d, Mary Derby, June 14, 1785—3d, Betsey 
Derby, June, 1795—4th, Abigail Torrey; died at Richmond, 
Va., April, 1817. Ebenezer was a distinguished merchant of 
Boston, and at one time the partner in business of Wm. Gray. 





ried Sarah Waite. 6. Mehitable, born 1728: married, 1st, John Roberts, Jr., 1752 ; 2d, Jedidiah 
Preble, 1754. 7. Susannah, born ; married Elijah Weare, 1761. 8. Mary, born ; 
married Nathaniel Gordon, Oct. 25th, 1754. 

Capt. Joshua Bangs owned and gave name to Bangs Island in Portland Harbor, of which 
the earliest English name, and which it retained for a century, was “ Portland Island.” 
Within a few years the island has passed from the possession of the descendants of Joshua 
Bangs, and its purchaser, Mr. Cushing, has re-christened it, and given it his own name, and 
erected upon it a fine hotel for summer resort, which he calls the Ottawa House. The name 
of Bangs Island is, however, retained upon all the maps and charts. Captain Joshua was 
a descendant from Edward Bangs,who was born in Chichester, England, 1592, and arrived 
at Plymouth in the Ann, July, 1623. In 1644 he removed with Gov. Prence and others 
to a new settlement on Cape Cod, called Nausett, afterwards Eastham, and died there in 
1678, aged 86. He was a shipwright, and superintended the construction of the first vessel 
built at Plymonth in 1641. She was a bark of 40 to 50 tons, and he contributed 1-16 of the 
cost, which was estimated at £200. 

The wife of Capt. Joshua Bangs, Mehitable Clarke, was the daugliter of Andrew Clarke, 
born 1640, and Mehitable Scottow, born 1649, and the grand-daughter of Thomas Clarke 
born 1599, the reputed mate of the Mayflower on her first voyage in 1620, and who died in 
1697, aged 98. His gravestone is still standing and legible on Burying Hill. Her mother’s 
father was Thomas Scottow, of Boston, who owned a house and garden in School Street, 
where the City Hall now stands, which he sold to the town for £55, but it afterwards came 
into the possession of Samuel Clarke, and remained in the Clarke family until about 1825, 
when Doctor Samuel Clarke sold it to the city. Andrew Clarke lived for some years 
after his marriage in Boston, and his father, Thomas Clarke, gave him a hou-e in Scottow’s 
Lane, which ran from Ann St. to Union Street, as appears by a deed, acopy of which is now 
(1868) in the possession of Samuel C. Clarke, Esq., of Newport, R. I. . 
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8. Joshua, born Nov. 28, 1759; married Hannah Cross, of New- 
buryport, Mass. ; died Nov. 4, 1803. 

4, Edward, born August 15, 1761; married Miss Mary Deering, 
March 17, 1801; died August 25, 1807. This Edward was 
the distinguished Commodore of the U. S. Navy. 

5. Enoch, born July 2, 1763 ; married Miss Sally Cross, of Gorham, 
Me., Sept. 14, T800 ; died Sept. 28, 1842. He was President 
of the Portland Marine Society from 1811 to 1841 inclusive, 
when he declined a reélection ; Vice President of the Cum- 
berland Agricultural and Horticultural Society, and held 
various other offices of trust and honor. 

. Statira, born Jan. 3, 1767; married Capt. Richard Codman, of 
Portland, Sept. 10, 1789; died Aug. 15, 1796. 

. Henry, born Jan. 24, 1770; married Frances Wright, of Staf- 
ford, Staffordshire, England, Dec. 11, 1794 ; died at Pittsburgh 
Dec., 1825. Henry was for some time Consul at Palermo, 
and was the first U. S. commercial agent to Turkey. 
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Names or Yate aNp Harvarp Grapvates.—It is interesting to com- 
pare the triennial catalogues of our oldest two New England colleges 
with reference to the recurrence of certain names among the graduates. 
If one were asked to guess what name would be found most common 
upon any such catalogue, very likely he would fix upon the ubiqui- 
tous name of Smith, and generally he would be right. But the most 
common name at Hervant has not been Smith, or Brown, or Thomp- 
son, but Williams, Harvard has had eighty-seven graduates of the 
name of Williams, and at Yale this name has been almost as common, 
as we find eighty-one of this family on the list. But the most com- 
mon name at Yale has been Smith, she numbering one hundred and 
fifty-two of this class among her alumni, while Harvard has but eighty- 
four. Of the Green tribe (including those who spell it Greene), Har- 
vard has forty-six, and Yale only nineteen, while of the Clarks (includ- 
ing Clarkes) Yale has had seventy-two, and Harvard fifty-seven. Of the 
Huntingtons, Yale has had fifty-one and Harvard but eleven. On the 
other hand, Harvard has had eighty-four of the name of Adams, and 
Yale but thirty-six. The family of Brown (and Browne) has sent 
seventy-four of the children to Harvard and sixty-seven to Yale. 
Harvard had forty-nine Whites and Yale thirty-seven. The Parkers 
have gone to Harvard, sixty-nine having been found among her gra- 
duates, and only sixteen at Yale. 

But a still more striking disparity is found in the name of Strong. 
Harvard has but 5, while Yale has 52. Also of the Hubbards, Yale 
has 54, Harvard but 26. Yale has 39 alumni of the name of Porter, 
and Harvard 29. Of the Dwights, 33 graduated at Yale, and 21 at 
Harvard. Of the Baldwins, Yale has 58,and Harvard 9. And then 
to turn the table, Harvard has of Abbots (and Abbotts) 42, and Yale 
but 6. Harvard has 43 Allens, and Yale but 24. Of the Davis family, 
50 have graduated at Harvard, and only 18 at Yale. Of the name of 
Russell, 47 are found at Harvard, and only 23 at Yale. Taking the 
two colleges together, Smith is the most common name, and next in 
order is Williams.—Boston Congregationalist. 
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MEMOIR OF JACOB WENDELL, OF PORTSMOUTH, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 
[By the Rev. Extas Nason.] 
“ A wit ’s a feather, and a chief, a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.”—Porz. 

Tae Wenpett family is of Germanic origin and of great respect: - 
bility. From it and its affiliated branches have sprung many men cf 
eminence—merchants, statesmen, poets and philanthropists, who by 
their talents, integrity and patriotism have shed lustre upon the name 
and adorned the annals of the nation.* 

Mr. Jacos Wenpett, of Portsmouth, N. H., was a direct and lineal 
descendant through John, Abraham, John of Boston, and John of 
Portsmouth, of Mr. Evert Jansen and his wife Mary Wendell, who came 
from the commercial town of Embden, the capital of East Friesland, 
Hanover, and settled at Beverwyck, the site of Fort Orange, and 
now the city of Albany, N. Y., in or about the year 1645 (ante, i. 
186). 

That the family was of high social standing may be inferred from 
the coat of arms (Drake’s Boston, p. 619), which has the device 
of a ship under full sail, and two anchors, and which was stained on nine 
panes of glass in the east window of the old Dutch church at Albany, 
demolished in 1805; and, also, from the matrimonial alliances which 
the Wendells formed with the Van Rensselaer, Dekey, Staats, and 
other well known families of that town. Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, 
the American progenitor, was in 1656, eight years prior to the occn- 
pation of Fort Orange by the English, Regerendo Dijakin in the church, 
and died at Albany, at the advanced age of 88 years, in 1709. His 
only son, John Wendell, married for his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Major Abraham Staats, by whom he had nine children, the first 
of whom, born in Albany Dec. 27, 1678, received the name of Abra- 
ham from his maternal grandfather, married Katharine Dekey, daughter 
of Tennis and his wife Anna (Vanburgh) Dekey, May 26, 1680, and 
became a merchant in Boston, where he died Sept. 27, 1734. 

His oldest son John, born in Albany April 28, 1703, married Eliza- 
beth,t the second daughter of Judge Edmund and his wife Dorothy 
(Flynt) Quincy, November, 1724, by whom he had fifteen children. 
He was a merchant, member of the Council, and Major of the Boston 
Regiment, of which his uncle, the Hon. Jacob Wendell,§ was Colonel. 





* Five by the name of Wendell graduated at Harvard College between 1733 and 1782. 

+ Sister of the Hon. Edmund Quincy, whose daughter Dorothy married, Ist, the Hon. 
John Hancock, and 2d, Capt. James Scott (ante, xi. 72). 

t Ante, xi. 72. 

s Jacob Wendell, born August 5, 1691, was the 9th child of Mr. Abraham and his wife 
Elizabeth Staats; married Miss Sarah, daughter of Dr. James Oliver, of Cambridge, and 
lived in School street, nearly opposite King’s Chapel. He was an eminent merchant, and 
held many public offices (ante, i. 187). His youngest son Oliver, H. C. 1755, married 
Mary, daughter of Edward Jackson, in 1762—and died Jan. 15, 1818. His daughter Sarah 
mar. the Rev. Abiel Holmes, the eminent historian, and father of OLIVER WENDELL 
Howes, the very original and accomplished novelist and poet of the present day. 

Margaret, the 12th child of the Hon. Jacob and his wife Sarah, mar. William Phillips, of 
Boston, father of the Hon. John Phillips, the first Mayor of Boston (ante, xx. 297), and 
grandfather of the present distinguished orator, WENDELL PuiLuirs. (Memories of 
the Dead in Boston, p. 268.) 
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He lived at the corner of Queen (now Court) and Tremont streets, 
and died at Boston “ of y* gout,’”’ Dec. 15, 1763, aged 60 years. His 
oldest son John, born Sept. 10, 0. S. 1731, entered Harvard College 
in 1746, and graduated in 1750, when he immediately removed to 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he married, Ist, June 20, 1754, Sarah 
Wentworth, daughter of Capt. Daniel, son of Gov. John Wentworth 
ante, iv. 337), and born Sept. 1, 1736, by whom he had eleven chil- 
ren; and then, 2d, Aug. 20, 1778, Miss Dorothy Sherburne,* the 
second daughter of the Hon. Henry and his wife Sarah (Warner) 
Sherburne, who was born May 20, 1752, by whom he had eight chil- 
dren more, and died at Portsmouth, April 26, 1808, aged 76 years. 

Through his first wife, Sarah Wentworth, Mr. Wendell became 
possessed of a large landed estate, a part of which was settled in 
1772, and incorporated as a town under the name of Wendell. He 
was a gentleman of high consideration in Portsmouth, and bore an 
active part by his fortune, pen and counsel in the revolution. He 
was in correspondence with Gen. John Sullivan, Gen. Alexander 
Scammell, John Paul Jones, Gen. George Washington and other 
revolutionary heroes. He was a good scholar, a ready writer, a flu- 
ent speaker; which accomplishments were honored by the degree of 
Master of Arts, conferred upon him by Yale College in 1768, and by 
Dartmouth College in 1773. A seat in the national Congress was 
also tendered to him. 

When the celebrated naval hero, John Paul Jones, visited Ports- 
mouth in 1777, for the purpose of preparing the ‘‘ Ranger ’’} for sea, 
he was most cordially entertained at the housef of Mr. Wendell; and 
when that vessel sailed from Portsmouth on the first day of November 
of the same year, one of Mr. Wendell’s sons enlisted under its invin- 
cible commander. A characteristic letter, under the signature of 
Jones himself, now before me, and not until recently published, 
shows alike the gallantry and patriotism of the famous hero of the 
“Ranger,”’ ‘‘ Le Bon Humme Richard,” and of Cooper’s admirable 
American romance, the ‘‘ Pilot;’’ and his intimate relations to the 
Wendell family. 


‘* Ranger, Nantes, 11th Dec., 1777. 

“My Dear Str,—The Ranger was wafted by the Pinions of the gen- 
tlest, and most friendly Gales along the Surface of the Blue profound of 
Neptune; and not the swelling bosom of a Friend’s, nor even of an Ene- 
mi’s Sail, appeared within our Placid Horizon until after we had passed 
the Everlasting mountains in the Sea (called Azores), whose Tops are 
in the Clouds, and who’s Foundations are in the Centre. When lo! 
this Halcyon Season was interrupted! the gathering Fleets o’erspread 
the Sea, and war’s alarms began! nor ceased day or night untill, aided 
by the mighty Boreas, we cast Anchor in this Asylum the 2* Curr‘, 
but since I am not certain that my Poetry will be understood, it may 
not be amiss to add by way of marginal note, that after leaving Ports- 





* Her sister Sarah m. Wvodbury Langdon, who was father of the wife of Gov. Wm. 
Eustis (ante, ix. 180 

+ The “ Ranger” carried the news of the surrender of Gen. Burgoyne to France, and 
was the first to receive a national salute from a foreign power. (Life of Paul Jones, by 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, i. p. 48, et. seq.) 

a _— on Islington street, nearly opposite the Academy.” —Rambles about Ports- 
mouth, p. 231. 
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mouth nothing remarkable happened untill I got to the Eastward of 
the Western Islands ; and that from that time untill my arrival here, 
I fell in with Ships every day, sometimes every hour; within Eighty 
Leagues of Ushant, I met with an Enemies fleet of Ten Sail, bound up 
Channel, but notwithstanding my best endeavors, 1 was unable to 
detach any of them from the strong convoy under which they sailed. 
I met with and brought too a variety of other Ships, none whereof 
proved British Property, except two Brigantines from Malaga with 
Fruit for London, which became Prizes, the one is arrived here, the 
other I am told in Quiberon Bay, as I have met with and brought too 
several Ships in the Night, I had the most agreeable Proofs of the 
Active Spirit of my Officers and Men. 

‘« T have forwarded my despatches to Paris, by Express, and deter- 
mine not to go myself unless I am sent for. I understand that in 
Obedience to orders from the Secret Committee, the Commissioners 
had, some time ago, provided One of the finest Frigates for me that 
can be imagined, calculated for Thirty-two Twenty-four Pounders, on 
one deck, and longer than any Ship in the Enemies Fleet, but that it 
has been found necessary to give her up, on account of some difficul- 
ties which they have met with at Court. My Heart glows with the 
most fervent Gratitude for this and every other unsolicited and unex- 
pected instance of the favor and Approbation of Congress; and if a 
Life of Services devoted to the Interests of America, can be made 
Instrumental in Securing its Independence ; I shall be the happiest of 
men, and regard the continuance of such approbation as an Honor 
far superior to the empty Peagantry, which Kings ever had Power to 
bestow. 

‘‘T esteem your Son asa promising and deserving young man. I 
have just now had some conversation with him and am much Pleased 
with his diffidence and modesty, he would not, he says, accept of a 
Commission untill he thinks himself equal to the duty of the Office of 
Lieutenant ; there I think he shows a true spirit ; in the mean time he 
tells me he is perfectly satisfied with his present Situation, any thing 
within my Power to render his Situation happy and Instructive shall 
not be wanting. 

‘IT must rely on you to make my best Compliments acceptable to the 
fair Miss Wendell, and to the other agreeable Ladies of my acquaint- 
ance in Portsmouth. The Captain of the Raleigh I understand is 
well, and has lately been figuring it away at Paris, whereof please to 
acquaint my Sister Officer. I should be exceedingly happy to hear 
from you, but as my destination depends upon what I am to hear from 
the Commissioners, I cannot at Present give you my Address, but 
will drop you another, How do you do, shortly. I am with Sentiments 
of Respect and Regard, my dear Sir, 

‘Your obliged, very Obedient, 
Most humble Servant, 
“John Wendell, Esq. Jx°. P. Jonzs.”’ 
Portsmouth.”’ 


When Gen. Washington visited Portsmouth, in .the autumn of 
1789,* Mr. John Wendell was one of the committee to extend to the 
“Father of his Country”? the welcome and congratulations of the 





* Rambles about Portsmouth, p. 255. 
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citizens, and some stanzas written by his facile pen, for the occasion, 
are instinct with patriotism and poetic fire. Among his letters I find 
the following, which terminates quite abruptly, written to his kins- 
- man the late Hon. Josiah Quincy, of this city, in which he adverts to 

many points of interest both in respect to himself and family :— 
** Portsmouth, 5 

“« My pear Kinsman—For so I have an inherent and natural right to 
style you, being descended from a Quincy myself, and so near to 
you that your grandfather was my mother’s brother, and from whom I 
myself have received many affectionate letters, but not so many as 
from his unfortunate but most tender brother, my late uncle Edmund 
Quincy, Esq.* of immortal memory, the late father of the present Mrs. 
Scott, who was the late widow of Gov. Hancock. From him I have 
in my possession as many letters as will form a volume, of the most 
remarkable occurrences of our late revolution, besides [being] inter- 
spersed with his most entertaining sentiments on various subjects, 
moral, political and religious, which I value more than gold itself, and 
have given as an invaluable legacy to my children, of whom I have a 
number that I pledge myself have never disgraced their ancestry, and 
whose names are stamped with the love and respect of their fellow 
citizens, and are originated from the most respected families in this 
State. 

‘Now, my dear Sir, you will ask who is this man, and from what 
pretensions does he claim his familiarity with me? In answer I will 
adopt the observation of one of my New York ancestors, a lady of 
exalted character, who observed with great pathos and sublimity of 
thought, that ‘ The blood can crawl, where it cannot run.’ So willl - 
say that reading your timely sentimental speech in Congress and with 
avidity, I was struck with the force of argument and ratiocination 
and good sense which prevailed through the whole address, and I 
could not help saying—That if such reasoning as this will not prevail 
neither would they believe although one arose from the dead. I am not a 
bigot to any party. Iam happy to have an opinion of my own. I 
am not in want of place in Church or State. I have been offered in 
years past a seat in Congress. I respected Washington, admired our 
friend Adams while he was not biassed by his own opinion, and I 
esteem a Jefferson for his caution to adopt such measures as bias his 
fears of involving this country in European wars. I do not approve of 
darkness which may be felt. Here I will quote your own sentiment— 
That every city in the Union which is a seat of commerce ought to be 
made impregnable against naval attack, whilst our rising militia will 
keep foreign armies at arm’s length. Cetera desunt.’’f 





_—— 





* Died July 4, 1788, aged 85 years. 

+ The following letter, written by Mr. Wendell at the age of nearly 75 years, to some 
gentlemen in Boston, is interesting in a historical and genealogical point of view. 

“ GENTLEMEN—My old Boston friend and cotemporary, the Hon. Nath’l Barrell, Esq., 
of Old York, gave me the pleasure to dine here at my house last week, and in the course 
of recollecting our youthful hours he reminded me of the place of his nativity in Sudbury 
street, which brought to my memory the names of Green, Kneeland, Jackson, Ives, etc. ; 
and amongst the rest that of Homer, and that of Mr. John Joy, who served his time with 
our respected neighbor Capt. Benjamin Russell, and who I afterwards heard married Mr. 
Homer’s daughter who was very intimate in my father’s family. I entered college in 
1746 and came out in 1750, and immediately came to this town whereI have been ever 
since settled, and twice married into genteel pg Aner te and by the smiles of Pro- 
vidence enjoy a very independent property. My friend Barrell informs me that you, gentle- 
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In the scanty remains of his library at Portsmouth, I find an old 
copy of ‘‘ The whole Book of Psalms, by Thomas Sternhold, John Hop- 
kins, etc., with music by John Playford,” London, 1738, with the 
following characteristic musical item written on a fly leaf in his own 
hand :—‘‘ Dorothy Wendell, her book, given her by her affectionate 
husband on condition that she learns to sing and get every psalm by 
heart.’’ As the book contains no less than 307 pages of poetry, and 
music not the most elegant or harmonious, and as Mr. Wendell had in 
all no less than twenty-one children, it may fairly be presumed that 
the melodious prize was never won. On other fly leaves of this ancient 
Psalm Book, something of the genealogy of his family is record- 
ed, of which this may answer for a specimen :—‘‘ Mary Wendell, my 
dear daughter, was taken from us by death without a sigh or groan, 
on y® 20" March, 1787, of the canker rash, and was buried in the 
Sherburne vault on y* 22%. A pleasant, fond and desirable child indeed ! 
May God sanctify to us this bereaving and/{afflicting stroke of his Pro- 
vidence.’”’ Immediately below this record is inserted the birth of 
Jacop Wewnpz tL, his sixth child, Dec. 10, 1788, by his second wife 
Dorothy (Sherburne) Wendell, to whom the tender of the Book of 
Psalms aforesaid had been conditionally made. 

. Brought up under the immediate eye and care of intelligent parents, 
enjoying the counsels of the learned Dr. Joseph Buckminster and the 
instruction of the schools of his native place, Jacob Wendell became 
a gentle, thoughtful, even-tempered and aspiring youth ; and his mind, 
originally clear and active, quickened so rapidly into maturity that 
prior to the decease of his beloved father, in 1808, he had ventured 
. to set out by himself alone on that mercantile career which for the 
subsequent twenty years he pursued with almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess. He was a good accountant, accurate, methodical, industrious, 
and strictly honorable in his pecuniary transactions ; and so directing 
his entire attention to his business, he gradually came to occupy a 
prominent position among the leading merchants of Portsmouth and 
the then flourishing commercial towns of Salem and Newburyport. 
The war of 1812 did not seriously impede his progress; and soon after 
its close, he found his financial affairs in such a prosperous condition 
as to allow him to provide a homestead and to settle in life agreeably 
to his wishes. He married on the 15th day of August, 1816, Miss 





men, are the sons of the same Mr. John Joy and the once Miss Sarah Homer, and he informs 
me that you are both agreeably settled of which I am much pleased to hear. He informs 
me your father died lately, but did not know whether your mother is living or not. She 
must now be upwards of 70 if alive. You may think me a whimsical old man to be so 
particular with you, and I hope you will gratify me for the sake of my honest intention, 
either of yourselves or any branches of your families to call and see me if they should ever 
be led by business to visit this town. Dr. David Townsend married my niece Elizabeth 
Davis, the daughter of Solomon Davis, Esq. I am the son of Maj. John Wendell, who lived 
at the head of Prison Lane next to old Deacon Henchman, where I believe Mr. Joseph 
Russell now lives, at the corner going into the common by Capt. Emery’s estate. I have 
not been at Boston for 25 years and I am told I should not know the town now, but as I 
never expect to be there again its no matter ifthey are but better now than formerly, which 
I somewhat question. I have four unmarried sons whose established characters have not 
disgraced my name, and I dare say for them they would be gratified by a fresh remem- 
brance of their father’s quondam friends. You must give me leave to introduce one of my 
old Latin distiches quoted from Virgil—* Hee olim meminisse juvat.’ 1 salute you, gen- 
tlemen, with the sincere respect of a friend both of you and yourconnexions. Happiness 
in this state and a future one, and am joined by all my family, and remain, dear Sirs, Your 
Friend and obedient, Humble Servt. JoHN WENDELL, 
near 75 years.” 
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Mehitable Rindge Rogers,* daughter of Mark and Susannah Rogers, 
of Portsmouth, and purchased the commodious mansion in Pleasant 
street, where he continued to reside until his death. 

The restrictions on our commerce being removed by the restoration 
of peace, Mr. Wendell, in connection with his highly esteemed friend, 
William M. Shackford, entered with untiring energy into the Rus- 
sian and West India trade, and fortune smiling on his adventures, 
he had the felicity to see almost every cargo and every mercantile 
transaction turn to profit and emolument, so that by the year 1827 his 
assets had risen to more than one hundred thousand dollars above 
his liabilities—which for that time and for that town was a large estate. 

The great commercial revulsion of 1827-8 occurred. Men who 
rode in affluence to-day, were bent in penury on the morrow. What 
the clear foresight, correct judgment, untiring industry and honest 
dealing of Mr. Wendell had, under the favor of Providence, amassed, 
the trustful kindness of his gentle nature led him to risk in aid of 
others whom he loved, and whose solicitations he would not repel— 
and so by them his estate was almost in an instant swept away, 
leaving him, with an increasing family, prostrate. 

The blow was terrible. It came as a thunderpeal out of the clear 
sky—crushing fondest hopes and expectations, and sweeping away 
the acquirements of a life of toil and weariness by one single, cruel 
stroke. 

The honorable and high-minded merchant has, like other noble and 
aspiring men, his beau ideal of excellence before him—his competitor 
in the course of honor to outspeed ; his goal and guerdon to attain. 
His heart is in the preparation, action, issue ; and for good and bless- 
ing on himself and other men. Now let sudden, unforeseen disaster 
come, it is as when the grand maestro sees his best work perish in the 
conflagration, or the hero his dear flag struck down in the overwhelm- 
ing battle-shock. The light of the life’s eye is suddenly extinguished, 
never more to burn again. 

This Mr. Wendell saw and felt. But he did not sink beneath the 
blow. The mart of commerce has its heroes, as the battle ground ; the 
exchange, its conquerors, as the bloody Champs de Mars. Mr. Wen- 
dell accepted the position into which God in his providence had thrown 
him ; and without reproaching the authors of his calamity, without com- 
plaining or repining, gave himself at once, with all his heart, to the 





* The following genealogical record of the Rogers family I find in the hand writing of 
Mr. Jacob Wendeil, 

“ The Mr. Rogers of Portsmouth was one of the sons of John Rogers, a physician hy pro- 
fession, but occasionally a preacher, who in 1682 became the President of Harvard College. 
He was therefore a grandson of Nathaniel Rogers, who came to New England in 1636, and 
settled at Ipswich. Mr. Rogers, of Portsmouth, married Sarah Purkiss. Her mother was 
originally a Pemberton, and lived in her second widowhood, then of the name of Watson, 
in the family of Mr. Rogers, in 1704, when the ancient parsonage was burned. She was 
80 sadly scorched as to survive only a few weeks. At the same time an infant child of Mr. 
Rogers and a negro woman likewise perished. The following js a list of the children of. 
Rev. Nathanicl and Sarah Rogers: 1, Hon. Nathaniel, Esq., physician, whose wife was 
the widow Rymes, but originally Dorothy Sherburne, and whose only child is the Hon. 
Judge Rogers of Exeter. 2, Sarah, wife of Rev. Joshua Gee of Boston. 3, Elizabeth, who 
lost her life in the flames, as before stated, at the age of 17 months. 4, George, a mer: 
chant who married Lydia, a sister of Governor Hutchinson. 5, Elizabeth, the wife of the 
Rev. John Taylor of Milton. 6, Mary, the wife of Matthew Livermore, Esq. of Ports- 
month. 7, John, who died at the age of 5 years. 8, Daniel, the apothecary, in Ports- 
mouth, who married Mehitable Rindge, and who was my wife’s grandfather, And, 9, Mar- 
garet, who died at the age of 22 years, unmarried (ante, v, p. 329). 
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maintenance and education of his family. In the spirit of the illustri- 
ous Fénélon, who, when his costly palace and his valuable library were 
consumed by fire, out of the goodness of his heart, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
God it is not the hut of some poor laborer! ’’ Mr. Wendell bore with 
complacency his heavy loss, and went on his way in doing good. 
Let other men name this what they may, I must beg leave to call it 
Herotsm—exalted, beautiful, sublime ! 

Mr. Wendell was deeply interested in the introduction of the manu- 
facturing business into New England, and by his means and influence 
aided in the establishment of some of those extensive cotton mills 
which give employment to so many of our people, and which 
send such streams of wealth and affluence through our country. Of 
sound judgment, assuasive manners, and of energetic business habits, 
he was frequently called, when comparatively a young man, to occupy 
prominent positions of trust and responsibility—wherein he invariably 
acquitted himself greatly to his own honor and to the benefit of the 
public weal and welfare. He was for many years in later life, and 
up to the time of his decease, engaged in the office of the Hon. Icha- 
bod Goodwin, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, whose business he 
attended to in connection with his own, which had reference to the 
insurance of property and the management and settlement of estates 
committed to his trust. For this department of labor his peculiarly ac- 
curate and systematic habits of business admirably fitted him ; and every 
transaction was guided by strict integrity and by the golden rule of 
Jesus Christ. Between him and Governor Goodwin the most intimate 
friendship subsisted—a friendship which nothing but death itself 
could break. , 

Mr. Wendell was through life a constant and devoted attendant of 
the Unitarian Church in Portsmouth—of which he was one of the 
earliest members. He united with it under the pastorship of the Rev. 
Nathan Parker, D.D,, whom he most heartily esteemed, and whose 
teachings he most reverently accepted. He was, also, for many years 
an active member of the Sabbath School. In a consistent and well- 
ordered daily life, in gentle, friendly and forgiving words and actions, 
shedding the lustre of a calm, trustful and contented spirit through 
his family and the refined society in which he moved, Mr, Wendell 
made his religion a thing of life as well as of profession, and as some 
noble river smoothly rolling to the ocean, called forth freshness, beau- 
ty, gladness, music in his course, and many now rise up to call him 
blessed. He was a warm and earnest friend of young men. He took 
a lively interest in their welfare; and many a successful merchant 
owes something of his fortune and his character to the tender solici- 
tude and counsel of this good man. 

Mr. Wendell had an antiquarian taste. A nong other curious an- 
cestral relics which he kept with care, was a fio silver mounted cane, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Tennis Dekey, 1697,’’ wich is still preserved 
in the family at Portsmouth. He was fond of o!7 books—especially 
of those pertaining to history, geography and music. He was elected 
a corresponding member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society in 1847, and was a subscriber to the “ Register” until his 
death. He made out a genealogy of the Wendell family, now in my 
hands ; and drew with skill a copy of the Wendell coat of arms, now 
in possession of the family. 
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On the 30th of April, 1859, Mr. Wendell was called to mourn the 
loss of his beloved wife—a lady of great sweetness of disposition and 
strength of character, who by her assiduous care and gentle teaching, 
had trained up an interesting family, and lived to have her fond 
hopes of seeing her children occupying respectable positions in soci- 
ety realized. 

Mr. Wendell himself died of paralysis, calmly and trustfully pass- 
ing away on Sunday evening, August 27, 1865, in the 77th year of 
his age. In recording his death, the Portsmouth Journal pays him 
the following just and beautiful tribute :—He was “‘ for many years an 
eminent merchant here, and always a most exemplary and honorable 
man. In his business relations continued through so many years has 
been presented a note-worthy example of strict integrity and honora- 
ble dealing, while in his daily life he has ever retained the warm admi- 
ration and high esteem of those with whom he has been associated. 
Kind and generous and genial, and presenting in his character much 
that is most beautiful in this life, he was one whom the young respected, 
and the old honored. He was a true friend, an honest man, and a 
sincere Christian, whose daily walk knew no stain.”” To which we 
add, that if to perform the duties of a citizen and a father faithfully ; 
if to transact private and public business honorably and effectively ; 
ifto bear prosperity with meekness and to meet adversity with equani- 
mity ; if to treat strangers with courtesy and enemies even with love ; 
if to lighten the weight of the weary and to guide the feet of the wan- 
dering; if to ‘‘do good and communicate ; ’’ if to die at peace with God 
and man—if such things may entitle one to a place in the memory of. 
those who survive him, then will the name of Jacob Wendell be ever 
held sacred, and the tear of affection be pensively shed at the grave 
where he peacefully sleeps. 

Mr. Wendell was about five feet eight inches in height, erect, ath- 
letic, lithe and agile. His eyes were a bluish grey, and his whole 
countenance placid and benignant. 


The names of the children of Jacob and Mehitable Rindge (Rogers) 
Wendell are :— 


I, Mark Rogers, m. Catharine Thaxter, of Boston. Issue: 
1. Kate Rogers. 2. Frank Thaxter. 3. Eliza Parris. 4. 
Caroline Quincy. 5. Benjamin Thaxter. 6. Mark Rogers. 

II. Mehitable Rindge, m. Isaac Henry Stanwood, of Portsmouth, 
and d. at Cincinnati, O., Oct. 3, 1847. Issue: 1. Henry 
Rindge. 2. James Rindge. 

III. Caroline Quincy, unm. and living at the homestead, Ports- 
mouth. 

IV. Jacob, died early. 

V. Mary Evert, died early. 

VI. Jacob, m. Mary Bertodi Barrett, of Boston. Issue: 1. Bar- 
rett. 2. Gordon. 3. Evert Jansen. 

VII. Mary Evert, m. William Hobbs Goodwin, of Portsmouth. 
Issue: 1. Wendell. 2. Fanny. 3. Hetta Rogers. 4. 
Mary Evert. 5. Caroline Wendell. 6. William Hobbs. 

VIII. George Blunt, m. Mary Elizabeth Thompson, of Portsmouth. 

Issue: 1. Mary Rindge, deceased. 2. Kate Thaxter. 3. 

Annie Thompson. 
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THE PEIRCE FAMILY OF THE OLD COLONY. 


[Communicated by Gen. EsrnEzER W. PEIRCE.] 
Continued from page 310. 


Roza Petrce (No. 81), dau. of Elkanah (No. 27) and wife Hannah 
Eddy, m. March 14, 1780, Abner Pitts, of Taunton. Their children 
were :— 

(296) James, m. —— White, of Norton. (297) Abner, m. —— 
Sanford, of Berkley. (298) Sally, m. Elisha Bugbee, of Taunton, 

(299) Job. 

Puese Peirce (No. 82), dau. of Elkanah Peirce (No. 27) and wife 
Hannah Eddy, was b. in 1759, and m. Feb. 22, 1799, Benjamin Wins- 


low, of Berkley. She d. May 19, 1838. He d. Jan. 29, 1818. (See, 


grave stones.) The children of Benjamin and Phebe were :— 

(300) Jirah, b. April 17, 1800; neverm. Resides in Lakeville. Is 
an extensive land holder, Justice of the Peace, Overseer of the Poor, 
and subscriber to the Register to encourage the publication of the 
Peirce genealogy. 

(301) Tisdale, b. in 1802; neverm. Hed. June 8, 1827. (See 
grave stones.) 

Jupira Perce (No. 83), dau. of Elkanah (No. 27) and wife Hannah 
Eddy, was b. in 1761; m. Oct. 6, 1796, George Williams, of Taunton. 
She d. March 11, 1832. Their children were : 

(302) Keziah, m. Luther Lincoln, of Norton. 

(303) Hannah, m. John Allen. 

(304) Judith, m. Capt. Samuel Hoar, of Middleborough, now Lake- 
ville. He was commissicned Ensign of the 7th Co. of local militia of 
M., promoted to Lieutenant May 19, 1827; Captain, June 6, 1829 ; 
honorably discharged May 30, 1831. Regt. commanded by Col. B. 
P. Wood. 

(305) George, neverm. (806) Elkanah, m. Catharine Hoar, of 
Middleborough. She is dead. He resides in Lakeville. 

Aroptz Peirce (No. 85), son of Thomas Peirce (No. 28) and wife 
Rebecca Jones, was b. Dec. 29, 1750, and m. Jemime Caswell, of 
Rochester, Mass. Their children were :— 

(307) Freeman, b. Oct. 2, 1782; d. in 1825. 

(308) Huldah, b. Sept. 17, 1784; m. Standish Rider. . 

(309) Roland, b. Nov. 26, 1787 ; m. Sophia Rider. He d. Oct. 29, 
1844, 

(310) Elisha, b. July 6, 1792; m. Mercy Rider. He was com- 
missioned Captain of a company in the local militia of Middleborough, 
Feb. 25, 1819. Honorably discharged March 29, 1824. He was a 
wheelwright. Died Sept. 9, 1861. 

(311) Eli, b. Jan. 12, 1796; m. Fidelia Rider. He was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant of a company of militia in Middleborough, May 18, 
1824; Captain, May 11, 1827, in regiment of Col. Benjamin P. Wood, 
of Middleborough. 

Arodie, the parent, was a ‘“‘ minute man” and responded to the 
call of his country at the Lexington alarm, April 19, 1775. Roland 
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the son (No. 309) headed the petition for raising, in Middleborough, 
a Grenadier company known as the Old Colony Guards or Fall Brook 
company. 

Eurrnatet Petrce (No. 86), son of Thomas (No. 28) and wife Re- 
becca Jones, was b. March 4, 1758, and m. Feb. 4, 1783, Tabitha 
Bryant. She d. Oct 26,1837. Their children were :-— 

312) Bethuel, b. Nov. 4, 1783; d. Oct. 8, 1804. 

319 Jonathan, b. April 15, 1785 ; m. Lydia Bartlett. He d. 1855. 

314) Phebe, b. Oct. 26, 1787. 
met Rebecca, b. Oct. 9, 1789; m. Lewis Dean, of Taunton. 
31 Eliphalet, b. Feb. 4, 1792; m. Joanna Blankinship. 

317) Tabitha, b. Dec. 6, 1793; m. James Potter, of Fairhaven. 

(318) Zilpah S., b. Feb. 28, 1796; m. John Burbank, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

(319) Lucy, b. Sept. 25, 1798 ; m. Lewis Perrin, of 
320) Asanath, b. April 30, 1801; m. Jabez Briggs, of 
821) Patience, b. March 27, 1803. 

Eliphalet, the parent, served as a private soldier in the Patriot army 
of the Revolution, and in the company of Capt. Job Peirce (No. 47), 
Col. Theophilus Cotton’s regiment. 


Sara Perce (No. 87), dau. of Shadrach Peirce (No. 29) and wife 
Abigail Hoskins, while the widow of George Peirce (No. 54) had an 
illegitimate son : 

(322) Edmund, b. Oct. 16,1776; m. Dec., 1799, Wéalthy How- 
land, of Freetown. He was a carpenter, and died Nov. 26, 1823. 
She died Jan. 14, 1858. Edmund and mother were temporarily insane. 


Levi Petrce (No. 88), son of Shadrach (No. 29) and wife Abigail, 
was b. Feb. 26, 1739, and m. Feb. 11, 1761, Bathsheba Babbett, of 
Middleborough. Perhaps she was b. in that part of old Taunton now 
Berkley. Levi served a brief period in a company of the local militia 
of Middleborough that were sent to reinforce Fort William Henry, in 
1757, but the danger was over before they had proceeded far, and so 
they returned. (See Rolls on file in the office of Secretary of State, Bos- 
ton.) From April 26 to Dec. 16, 1759, Levi Peirce served as a private 
soldier in an expedition to Crown Point, his wages amounting to 15 
pounds 2 shillings and 2 pence. He received of the commissary 9 
shillings and 4 pence, and of his captain 1 shilling, leaving due him 
on settlement, 14 pounds 11 shillings and 10 pence. (French and 
Indian War Rolls, State House, Boston.) 

He left Middleborough, and removed to the west part of the State, 
and ultimately settled in Partridgefield, now Peru, in Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass., where in 1826 he died The children of Levi Peirce (No. 
88) and wife Bathsheba Babbett were :— 

(323) Abner, b. Oct. 4, 1761; m. Feb. 1, 1787, Huldah Wilcox, 
and died Jan. 28, 1851. ; 

(3953 George, b. in 1767; m. Abigail Kinney, and d. in 1858. 

325) Benjamin, b. in 1769; m. Mercy Hathaway, and d. May 15, 
1849. 

{or} Eli, b. 1772; m. Electa Leland. 

327) Liberty, b. Oct. 19, 1774; m. Lydia Beals, of Abington, 
June 29, 1797. He d. Feb. 8, 1864. 
(328) Henry, b. May 23, 1777; m. Ist, Dec. 5, 1802, Eunice 
Vou. XXII. 37 
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Wightman ; m. 2d, May 16, 1814, Minerva Dresser. He d. July 28, 
1862. 

(329) Levi, b. in 1778; m. Dolly Thompson. He d. in 1850. He 
was a leading man in town, was commissioned Ensign May 3, 1809, 
Captain of a company of militia in Peru, April 19, 1813, promoted to 
Lt. Colonel, March 3, 1819, Colonel, Sept. 20, 1822. Honorably dis- 
charged Jan. 26, 1824. 

(330) Shadrach, b. May 30, 1782; m. Ist, March 16, 1804, Tamer- 
son Badger, of Peru; m. 2d, April 14, 1822, LydiaK. Post, of Hins- 
dale. He died March 24, 1832. He was an architect of considera- 
ble note. 

(331) Daniel, b. Feb. 23, 1783; m. May 3, 1810, Abigail Lyman, 
of Goshen. He d. Aug. 24, 1857. He practised medicine more than 
. forty years. 

332) Isaac, b. 1784; m. Polly Webb. 
C38 Sarah, b. 1786; m. William Ensign.* 


Asicam Peirce (No. 89), dau. of Shadrach Peirce (No. 29) and 
wife Abigail Hoskins, m. James Hathaway, of Taunton, and subse- 
quently of Spencer (her cousin). He was a son of Melatiah Hatha- 
way and wife Anna Hoskins. Anna aad Abigail were sisters and 
daughters of Henry Hoskins, of Taunton, and granddaughters of Wm. 
Hoskins. James Hathaway was a Selectman of Spencer, in 1785 and 
1787, Representative to General Court from 1787 to 1793. James 
Hathaway was b. Oct. 28, 1737, and d. in April, 1817. Abigail his 
wife (No. 89), was b. Jan. 2, 1742, and d. Oct. 21,1822. Their child- 
ren were :— 

(334) Levi, b. March 13, 1762; m. 1st, Betsey Rowland, 2d, 
Abigail Allen, and 3d, Patty Walcott. He died in North Brookfield, 
and was buried in Spencer, Mass. 


(3363 Phebe, b. Jan. 20, 1768, and d. Feb. 2, 1769. 


336) Seth, b. Dec. 20, 1769; m. Elizabeth Hathaway. Seth d. 
in Peru, Mass., March 24, 1820, and his wife d. in Savoy, Mass., Jan. 
12, 1845, aged 69. 

(337) Mercy, b. May 5, 1771; m. Benjamin Peirce. She d. Dec. 
2, 1855. Hed. 1849. 

(338) Shadrach, b. Oct. 15, 1772; m. Susannah Beals. He d. Feb., 
1845. She d. 1816. 

(339) Amer, b. July 31, 1776; m. Reuben Harrington. She d. in 
the State of New York. They were m. the last Sabbath in July, 1795.+ 

Lypta Petrce (No. 90), dau. of Shadrach (No. 29) and wife Abi- 
gail, was b. Sept. 30, 1744, and m. Jan. 27, 1763, John Howland, of 
Middleborough. (Perhaps the John Howland, .No. 66, son of John 
Howland and wife Abigail Peirce.) Children of John Howland and 
wife Lydia Peirce, were :— 
340) LEber,-b. Oct. 31, 1763. 
ol’ Abiah, b. March 11, 1765. 
(342) Abner, b. April 13, 1767. 





* My thanks are due to Mr. E. Warren Peirce, and Capt. Milton P. Peirce, for informa- 
tion concerning this family. 

+ 1am indebted to Mr. Allen R. W. Hathaway, of Savoy, in Berkshire Co., Mass., for 
information concerniug this family. 
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Saapracn Prtrcr, Jr.* (No. 903), son of Shadrach (No. 29) and 
wife Abigail, was b. in 1750, and m. Anna Bridges, He d. in 1832. 
Children of Shadrach, Jr. and Anna were :— 

(343) Eber, b. 1770; m. 1st, Judith Slayton, and 2d, Eunice 
Ellison. 

(344) Abigail, b. 1772; m. Josiah Smith, of Townsend, Vermont. 

(345) John, b. 1774; m. Bathsheba Bridges. He d. at Windsor, 
1841. 

346) Anna, b. 1776; m. Isaiah D. Holbrook. 

(a Amy, b. 1779 ; m. Asa D. Capron. He was Captain of 
Militia and Justice of the ’Peace. 

(348) Gideon, b. 1780; m. Anna Miner. He was commissioned 
Lieutenant May 2, 1815, promoted to Captain Aug. 10, 1816, hon- 
orably discharged Nov. 18, 1818, and d. in 1822. 

(349) Cynthia, b. 1789; m. Charles Hathaway. 

Naot Peirce (No. 30), sister of Shadrach (No. 29), m. April 22, 
1747, Josiah Jones, and the records of the General Court for the Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts show a petition of Naomi, when a widow, set- 
ting forth that Josiah Jones, her husband, was a Provincial soldier, 
and that he perished in the service of the country some time in Nov., 
1762. 

ZiteaH Peirce (No. 91), dau. of Richard Peirce, Sen. (No. 32) and 
wife Mary Simmons, was b. June 9, 1746; m. Oct. 30, 1770; Michael 
Mosher, of Middleborough. They had: _— 

(350) Daniel. 

The name of Michael Mosher appears as a private soldier in the 
company of minule men commanded by Capt. Abial Peirce (No. 45), 
April 19, 1775. 

Jesse Petrce (No. 92) and wife Ruth —— had :— 


(351) David, b. June 22, 1773. 
(352) Richard, d. young. 
3543 Keziah, m. Holmes, of Plymouth. 


354) Ignatius, m. , of Plymouth. 
355) Blanch, m. 

356) Jesse, d. in New Orleans. 

357) Mary, m. Douglass. 

Ricuarp Perrce, Jr. (No. 93), is the Rachard Peirce, I think, whose 
name appears as a Patriot soldier, in the war of the Revolution. He 
m. Aug. 29, 1776, Lydia Boothe, of Middleborough; m. 2d, Nov. 28, 
1789, Sarah Boothe, of Middleborough. He was a Revolutionary Pen- 
sioner. Miss Sylvia Hafferds, when 88 years old, said the children 
by the 1st wife were :— 

(358) Earl. (359) > aaa (360) Lois, m. Abraham Simmons. 
(361) Ruth, m. Staples. 

By 2d wife: “oo Richard, (363) Elisha. (364) Pardon. (365) 
Betsey, m. —— Reed. (366) Zilpah, m.—— Hutson. (367) Han- 
nah. (368) Lydia. 

Asner Peirce (No. 94), son of Richard Peirce, Sen. (No. 32) and 
Lois De Moranville (?), was b. April 2, 1778. It is to tradition alone, 





* My thanks are due Mr. Isaac S. Peirce, formerly of Peru, Mass., for information 
concerning this family. 
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that I owe the knowledge of the fact, if indeed it was a fact, that the 
name of the mother was De Moyanville. And another tradition avers 
that the 2d marriage of Richard (No. 32), was not legal, for that Mary 
his first wife was still living, and that they had not been divorced, and 
that nothing was done with Richard for this breach of order, as the 
people pitied him for the wrongs that he had suffered from the bad 
conduct of his wife Mary Simmons. A pauper descendant of this 2d 
marriage was rejected by Middleborough or Lakeville, a few years 
since, on the plea that the children of Richard and Lois were all 
illegitimate. Abner (No. 94) m. Lydia Chase. No children. 

Naomt Petrce (No. 95), dau. of Richard Peirce, Sen. (No. 32) and 
Lois, was b. Jan. 19, 1782; m. Aug. 16, 1798, Lewis De Moranville, of 
New Bedford. Their children were :— 





(369) Betsey, m. 
370) Abner, never m. 
371) Thomas, m. of Hinsdale. 


(372) Olive, d. young. 

Russewt Peirce (No. 96), son of Richard Peirce (No. 32) and Lois, was 
b. June 25, 1784, and m. Sybil Chase, dau. of Benjamin Chase, of Free- 
town. She d. May 24, 1855, aged 71 years and 9 months. He is 
a paying subscriber to the Register. Their children were :— 

373) Lydia, m. Silas Jenney, of Fairhaven. 
tor Sybil, d. when 3 years old. 

375) Sally, d. when 7 years old. 

376) Naomi, m. George Luther, of Providence. 

377) Olive, m. Charles Allen, of Fairhaven. 

378 Sybil, d. when 20 years old. 

Tuomas Petrce (No. 97), son of Richard Peirce, Sen. (No. 32) and 
Lois (De Moranville), was b. March 1, 1787, and m. in 1818, Phebe, 
a dau. of Lot Strange (the blacksmith), of Freetown. They resided 
on a farm formerly occupied by Lot her father, and near the high 
rocks adjacent to Assonet Depot, on the O. C. and Newport R. Road, 
and it was from this fact that Thomas Peirce came to be known as 
‘‘ Rock Tom.’’ He was an industrious farm laborer, d, April 24, 1850, 
and is buried in the family cemetery in Freetown. The children 
of Thomas Peirce and wife Phebe were :— 

379) Thomas, b. 18 jm. 

380) Philip, b.18 ; m. 

381) Joseph, b. 18 ; m. 

382) Phebe D., b. June 5, 1826; never m. ; d. —— 18 
383) Sally Stephens, b. 182 ; never m. 

384) Amy,b.18 . died young. 


Eut Peirce (No. 98). I learn nothing of him beyond the date of 
his birth, Jan. 23, 1789. 


Levi Peirce (No. 99), son of Richard (No. 32) and Lois, was b. 
May 25, 1792. I fail to learn that Levi has any posterity. 

Preserved Petrce (No. 100) and wife had :— 

(385) “Harriet. (386) Adeline. (387) (A name I could not 
learn.) (388) Moses. 

I could not learn the name of the mother of this family, but was 
informed that she belonged in the town of Webster, and owe to Col. 
Abial P. Robinson what information I have given of the family. 








+ en] 
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Zavoc Petrce (No. 101). I learn of him nothing beyond the date 
of his birth, April 19, 1796. 

Paiwip Peirce (No. 102) and wife Mary Keith, had :— 

(389) Mary, m. George Newhall. (390) Caroline, m. Thomas 
Heath. (391) Adeline, resides inCharlestown. (392) George W. 
went into the Navy. (393) Philip, lives at Chicago. 

- Dunham, and wife Lois Petrce (No. 102}), had :— 

(394) Simeon. (395) Eli, d. at the age of l4 years. (396) Levi, 
g. at the age of 17 years. (397) Preserved. 

Lemvet Peirce (1023) and wife Rebecca C. Glover had :— 

(398) Elizabeth, d. at the age of 23 years. (399) George, m. 

Racuet Peirce (No 103), dau. of Hilkiah Peirce (No. 33) and wife 
Hannah, was b. March 29, 1749, and m. Sept. 25, 1769, John Perkins, 
of Middleborough, and for a 2d husband she m. John Howland, of 
Brookfield. Children by 1st husband, John Perkins, Sen. :— 

400) John, b. ; m. Betsey Hastings. 

401) Rachel, b. 17 ; m. lst, Ebenezer Paine, of Freetown, 
Oct. 27, 1793. Hé d. near Rollersville, Sandusky County, Ohio, about 
the year 1845, and Rachel then m. Thomas Leban. She d. at Free- 
town. 

(402) Ruth, m. Boomer, of Fall River. 

Children b. of the 2d marriage of Rachel (No. 103) with John 
Howland :—(403) James. (404) Willard. 

Hannan Peirce (No. 104), dau. of Hilkiah Peirce (No. 33) and 
wife Hannah, was b. Jan. 24, 1751, and m. Seth Chase, of Freetown. 
She was a woman of an uncomfortable and morose disposition, making 
her an unpleasant and disagreeable companion. She d. in May, 
1841. Seth Chase, her husband, d. in 1802. Their children were :— 

405) Barbary, b. Feb. 25, 1778, lived single; d. March 30, 1807. 

406) George A., b. April 14, 1780; d. at sea. 

(407) Chloe, b. March 29, 1782; m. Dec. 3, 1801, Silas Paine, of 
Freetown. 

(408) Seth, b. April 14, 1784; d. at sea. 

409) Edmund, b. Oct. 7, 1786; m. Sarah Chase. 

410) Hannah, b. Oct. 18, 1791; lived single. 











Oricin or Western Namues.— Kansas,” signifying ‘‘ smoky,” is 
the name of a degraded and nearly extinct Indian tribe. Lewis, and 
Clark, and all other early explorers, spelt is as pronounced, with a 
‘‘z.” Kansas towns perpetuate many Indian names. Osawattomie, 
the home of old John Brown, was formed from the Osage and Potta- 
wattomie Rivers, at whose junction it is built. Oskaloosa was named 
in joint honor of Oska, an old chief, and Loosa his squaw. Osawkee 
signifies the ‘‘ yellow leaf.’’ Hiawatha in Brown county commemo- 
rates Longfellow’s hero. Kinnekuck is a corruption of Ke-an-ne-kuck 
(the foremost man), a great Kickapoo prophet. ‘‘ White Cloud ”’ was 
a brave chief among the Iowas, and the city of White Cloud is built 
on his old hunting-ground. Waubonsee is from Wau-bonsie (the 
dawn of day), the name given to a Pottawatomie leader who attacked 
the enemy just at daybreak. Topeka is an Indian word signifying 
** potatoes.”’ 
Vou, XXII. 37* 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.* 
[Compiled by JerEmM1AH CoLBURN.] 


Continued from page 276. 


Massacuusetts. See ‘‘ The New England Confederacy of 1643.” Johng 
Quincy Adams. pp. 47. Boston, 1843. 


se Ibid ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,”’ Vol. 9. Third Series. Bos- 
ton, 1846. 
a Charges against Sir Edmund Andros, Edward Ran- 


dolph and others. The confinement and treatment 
of Andros and others, at the Castle, April 20, 1689. 
Petition of the Inhabitants of Maine in relation to 
their treatment by Andros, 1689. See ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of Sir Edmund Andros.”’ «Published by the 
“« Prince Society.’’ Boston, 1868. 

e Administration of Sir Edmund Andros; Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1688-89. See ‘“‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,’’ 
Vol. 8. Fourth Series. Boston, 1868. 

“ A Brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New England in the year 
1670. John Eliot—1670. Reprinted and edited 
by W. T. R. Marvin. pp. 36. Boston, 1868. 

The General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts 
Colony: Revised and reprinted by order of the 
General Court holden at Boston, May 15, 1672. 
pp. 170, xxvii. 6. Cambridge, 1672. 

“ See ‘‘ Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of 
New England, &c.”? James Savage. 4 Vols. Bos- 
ton, 1860—1862. 

- See ‘‘ New England’s Duty and Interest.’”? Sermon, 
May 25, 1698. Nicholas Noyes. pp. (12), 98. 
Contains an account of the Indians. 

ad Queen Anne’s instructions to Governor Joseph Dud- 
ley, April, 1702. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,”’ Vol. 9. 
Third Series. Boston, 1846. 

ad Truth and Innocency defended, against falsehood and 
envy. In answer to Cotton Mather his Calumnies, 
Lyes and Abuses of the Quakers, &c. J. Whiting. 
pp. 212. London, 1702. 


“ Letter from one in the Country, &c. F——1 B——+t. 
pp. ii. 37. Boston, 1714. Ante, p. 153. 

as Letter from one in the Country to his friend in Bos- 
ton. J. Colman. pp. 22. Boston, 1720. Anée, 
p. 153. , 

« The Explanatory Charter, granted by King George 


to the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, in N. E. 





* Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 
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Accepted by the General Court, Jan. 15, 1725. 
pp. 8. [Boston.] 1725. Ante, pp. 152—153. 

See ‘‘ The Vade Mecum for America, containing the 
names of the Towns and Counties in New Eng- 
land, New York, &c. pp. (2), iv. (2), 220. Bos- 
ton, 1732. 

See ‘‘ Historical Account of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, &c.’’ David Humphreys. 
London, 1730. Reprinted, New York. pp. 1385. 
1853. 

A Proposal to Supply the Trade with a medium of 
exchange, and to sink the Bills of the other Gov- 
ernments. pp.i. xi. Boston, 1737. 

See ‘An Account of the European Settlements in 
America.”’” [Edmund Burke.] 2 Vols. pp. 324, 
308. London, 1757-58,1770. Sixth edition, 1777. 

Statistics of New England Ministers in 1760. See 
“¢ Amer. Quart. Reg.,’’ Vol. 7. Boston, 1834. 

A Declaration of the Warrantable Grounds aad Pro- 
ceedings of the First Associates of the Government 
of New Plymouth, &c. pp. 24. Boston, 1773. 

See ‘‘ Life of James Otis, containing, also, notices 
of some contemporary characters and events from 
1760 to 1775.”’ William Tudor. pp. 508. Bos- 
ton, 1823. 

See ‘‘ Life and Times of Joseph Warren.”’ Richard 
Frothingham. pp. 558. Boston, 1865. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Maj. Gen. Heath, containing An- 
ecdotes, Details of Skirmishes, Battles, and other 
military events during the American War.” Wil- 
liam Heath. pp. 388. Boston, 1798. 

See ‘‘ History of the Revolt of the American Colo- 
nies.”” George Chalmers. 2 Vols. Boston, 1845. 

See ‘‘ Historical Account of the British Colonies in 
America.”’ pp. 203. London, 1775 and 1776. 

An Address of the Legislature to the Inhabitants of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. pp. 22. 
Boston, 1781. 

See ‘‘ Travels in North America. In the years 1780, 
781 and ’82.’’ Marquis De Chastellux. 2 Vols. 
Paris, 1768. London and Dublin, 1787. 

Description of the District of Maine. Corry and 
others. pp. 50. 1793. 

Description of the Situation, Climate, &c., of a part 
of the District of Maine. William Bingham. pp. 
44, 1793. ; 

See “‘ History of the District of Maine.”? Map. James 
Sullivan. pp. 421. Boston, 1795. 

See ‘“‘ Principles and Acts of the Revolution in Ame- 
rica.’’ Hezekiah Niles. pp. 495. Baltimore, 1822. 

See ‘‘ Diary of the American Revolution.” Frank 
Moore. 2 Vols. New York, 1865. 

See ‘History of the Rise, Progress and Establish- 
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ment of the Independence of the United States of 
America.”’ William Gordon. 4 Vols. London, 
1788. 

Massacuuserts. See ‘‘ History of the American Revolution.”? David 
Ramsay. 2 Vols. Philadelphia, 1789. Trenton, 
1811. Philadelphia. 3 Vols. 1818. 

- See ‘‘ American Geography, or a View of the Present 
situation of the United States of America.”’ Jedi- 
diah Morse. 4to. London, 1794. Fifth Edition. 

- 2Vols. Boston, 1805, 

“ See ‘‘ History of New England, from the First Set- 
tlement at Plymouth, &c.”” Hannah Adams. pp. 
513, iii. Dedham, 1799. 

o See ‘ Historical, Geographical, Commercial and Phi- 
losophical View of the American United States, 
&c.”’ W. Winterbotham. 4 Vols. London, 1795. 


se See ‘‘ History of British Dominions in North America, 
from 1497 to 1763.”’ 2 Vols. London, 1773. 
bd See “‘ History of America. Books ix. and x. Con- 


taining the History of Virginia to 1688, and of New 
England to 1652.” William Robertson. Phila- 
delphia, 1799. Ibid, continued by David MclIn- 
tosh. 4to. London [1817]. 

“ See ‘‘ New England Chronology from 1497 to 1800.”’ 
Alden Bradford. pp.480. Boston, 1835. Second 
Edition, pp. 202. Boston, 1843. 


. History of the Land-titles in Massachusetts. James 
Sullivan. pp. 392. Boston, 1801. 
“ Sketches of Eminent Men in New England. Charles 


Chauncy. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’ Vol. 10. 
First Series. Boston, 1809. 

« Biographical Dictionary, containing a brief Account 
of the First Settlers, &c. John Eliot. pp. 511. 
Salem, 1809. 

oe American Biographical and Historical Dictionary. 
William Allen, Cambridge, 1809. Second Edition, 
Boston, 1832. Third Edition, Boston, 1857. 

vid Account of Fires in Massachusetts, 1791 to 1800. 
Thomas Pemberton. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collec- 
tions,’”’? Vol. 1. Second Series. Boston, 1814. 

“ See ‘‘ A Compendious History of New England.” Je- 
didiah Morse and Elijah Parish. pp. 388. Charles- 
town, 1804. London, 1808. Third Edition, Charles- 
town, xxxix. 324. 1820. 

See ‘‘ Abridgment of the Church History of New 
England, from 1602 to 1804.”” Isaac Backus. pp. 
272. Boston, 1804. 

o See ‘‘ American Annals, or a Chronological History 
of America, from its Discovery in 1591 to 1806.’’ 
2 Vols. Abiel Holmes. Cambridge, 1805. Lon- 
don, 1818. Cambridge, 1829. 

aad See ‘‘ First Settlement of New England.” A Dis- 

course delivered in Andover, April 5, 1810. J. 

H. Church. pp. 24. Sutton, 1810. 
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See ‘‘ Travels through the Northern parts of the 
United States, in 1807 and 1808.’’ Edward A. 
Kendall. 3 Vols. New York, 1809. 

See ‘‘ History of Printing in America.’”’ Isaiah Tho- 
mas. 2 Vols. Worcester, 1810. 

Order of the Legislature of Massachusetts, to inves- 
tigate the causes of the difficulties in the County 
of Lincoln. pp. 173. Boston, 1811. 

See ‘‘ Travels in the United States of America, in the 
years 1806 to 1811, &c.’”? John Melish. 2 Vols. 
Philadelphia, 1812. 

Geographical and Statistical View of Massachusetts 
Proper. Rodolphus Dickinson. pp. 80. Green- 
field, 1813. 

A Statistical View of the District of Maine, more 
especially with reference to the value and impor- 
tance of its interior, &c. Moses Greenleaf. pp. 154. 
Boston, 1816. 

A Description of the Situation, Climate, and Produc- 
tions of certain tracts of land in the District of 
Maine, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts. pp. 
44. No date. 

See ‘‘ Letters on the Eastern States.”” William Tu- 
dor, Jr. pp. 356. New York, 1820. Boston, 1821. 

Historical Sketch of the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. Cambridge, 1821. 

See ‘‘Travels in New England and New York.” 
Timothy Dwight. 4 Vols. New Haven, 1821-2. 
London, 5 Vols., 1823. 

Journal of a Tour through Massachusetts, &c. Zerah 
Hawley. pp. 158. New Haven, 1822. 

Antiquarian Researches, comprising a History of the 
Indian Wars in the Country bordering on the Con- 
necticut River, &c. Epaphras Hoyt. pp. 312. 
Greenfield, 1824. 

Report of the Commissioners of the State of Massa- 
chusetts on the Routes of Canals from Boston Har- 
bor to Connecticut and Hudson Rivers. pp. 61. 
Boston, 1826. 

Gazetteer of Massachusetts. Jeremiah Spofford. 
Newburyport, 1828. 

Journal of the Debates and Proceedings of the Con- 
vention to revise the Constitution in 1820. pp. 
677. Boston, 1853. 

History of Massachusetts from 1764 to 1820. 3 Vols. 
Alden Bradford. pp. 414, 376, xxvii. 327. Bos- 
ton, 1822—1825—1829. 

A Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of New 
England, &c. John Farmer. pp. 351. Lancas- 
ter, Mass., 1829. 

See ‘‘ History of the United States.’”? Emma Willard. 
pp. 424, xliv. New York, 1830. 

See ‘Travels in North America, in the years 1827 
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and 1828.”” Basil Hall. 3 Vols. Edinburgh and 
Philadelphia, 1830. 

See ‘‘ Three Years in North America.’”’ James Stu 
art. 2 Vols. pp. 234, 337. Edinburgh, 3d Edi- 
tion, 1833. 

See “ History of the United States.”” James Gra- 
hame. 4. Vols. London, 1836. Philadelphia, 
1845, 1852. 

See ‘‘ New England and her Institutions, by one of 
her Sons.’”’ Jacob Abbott. Boston, 1835. 

Indians of Massachusetts. ‘Eulogy on King Philip.” 
William Apes, an Indian. pp. 60. Boston, 1836. 

See ‘“‘ Lives, Characters and Sufferings of the Fathers 
of New England.”’ Concord, 1836. 

Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Ebenezer Alden. 
pp. 48. Boston, 1838. 

‘Indian Tribes in New England, 1839.’ William 
D. Williamson. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ 
Vol. 9. Third Series. Boston, 1846. 

See ‘‘ Society, Manners, and Politics in the United 
States.’ Michael Chevalier. Printed at Paris. 
Boston, 1839. 

History of the Towns of Massachusetts. John W. 
Barber. Worcester, 1839, 1841. pp. 631. 1844, 
1848. 

Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, Botany and 
Zoblogy of Massachusetts. Edward Hitchcock. 
Amherst, 1833. Additional Reports, Boston, 1838. 
Amherst, 1841. 

Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts: com- 
prising the Mollusca, Crustacea, Annelida, and 
Radiata. Augustus A. Gould. Cambridge, 1841. 

Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally 
in the Forests of Massachusetts. George B. Emer- 
son. Boston, 1846. 

Catalogues of the Animals and Plants of Massa‘ hu- 
setts. [Edward Hitchcock.] Amherst, 1835. 

Report on the Fishes, Reptiles and Birds of Massa- 
chusetts. [D. H. Storer and W. B. O. Peabody. ] 
Boston, 1839. Cambridge, 1867. 

Report on the Herbaceous Flowering Plants of Mas- 
sachusetts. [C. Dewey.] Cambridge, 1840. 

Report on the Insects of Massachusetts. [T. W. 
Harris. | Cambridge, 1841. Second Edition, Bos- 
ton, 1852. ; 

Report on the Quadrupeds of Massachusetts. [E. 
Emmons.] pp. 86. Cambridge, 1840. 

Results of an Examination of the Shells of Massachu- 
setts. Augustus A. Gould. pp. 13. Boston, 1841. 

Ibid, ‘‘ Boston Journal of Natural History,” Vol. 5. 
Boston, 1841. 

Origin, Progress and present condition of the Bos- 
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ton Society of Natural History. A. A. Gould. 
p. 8. Boston, 1842. 


P 
Massacuvusetts. The Shipwrecks of December, 1839; being a full 


account of the dreadful Hurricanes of December 
15, 21 and 27, on the Coast of Massachusetts, in 
which were lost more than ninety vessels. pp. 24. 
Boston, 1840. 

History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. Zachariah G. Whitman. Second Edition. 
Boston, 1842. 

List of Officers in Commission in Massachusetts since 
1833. pp. 48. 1843. 

A Statistical View of the Population of Massachu- 
setts. Jesse Chickering. Boston, 1846. 

Astronomical and Trigonometrical Survey of Massa- 
chusetts. pp. 73. Buston, 1846. 

Gazetteer of Massachusetts, containing a description 
of allthe Towns. John Hayward. Boston, 1847. 
Second Edition, 1849. 

See ‘‘The Progress of America.’’ John Macgregor. 
2 Vols. pp. 138, 199. London, 1847. 

See ‘‘ Specimens of Newspaper Literature, &c.”’ 
Joseph T. Buckingham. 2 Vols. Boston, ‘1850. 
History of the Massachusetts General Hospital. N. 

I. Bowditch. pp. xi., 442. Boston, 1851. 

Rich Men of Massachusetts, with brief Sketches of 
nearly fifteen hundred characters. Abner Forbes 
and J. W. Grgene. Boston, 1852. 

Annals of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, 1795—1853. Joseph T. Buckingham. 
pp. 623. Boston, 1853. 

The Early History of the Medical Profession in the 
County of Norfolk. Ebenezer Alden. Boston, 1853. 

History of Massachusetts. W.H. Carpenter. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1853. 

See ‘‘The Customs of New England.”’ Joseph B. 
Felt. pp. 208. Boston, 1853. 

Discussions on the Constitutions proposed to the 
People of Massachusetts, by the Convention of 
1853. pp. 306. Boston, 1854. 

See ‘‘History of the American Privateers and Letters 
of Marque, during our War with England in the 
years 1812, ’13and’14, &c.”” George Coggeshall. 
pp. liv., 488. New York, 1856. 

History of Massachusetts. John S, Barry. 3 Vols. 
Boston, 1855—1857. 

History of Western Massachusetts. J. G. Holland. 
2 Vols. Springfield, 1855. 

Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in, 
from 1620 to 1858. With an Appendix. Joseph 
S. Clark. pp. 344. Boston, 1858. 

See ‘‘ Historical Vindications of Baptist History.’ 

S.S. Cutting. pp. 224. - Boston, 1859. 
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Massacuvsetts. Historical Sketch of the Church Missionary Associa- 


tion. William S. Perry. pp. 39. Boston, 1859. 
See ‘‘ Ministers and Churches in New England, two 

hundred years ago.’”’ Henry M. Dexter. ‘‘ Con- 

gregational Quarterly,’’ Vol. 4. Boston, 1862. 

Historical Memoir of the Western Railroad. George 
Bliss. pp. 190. Springfield, 1863. 

Historical Monuments of Massachusetts. See ‘‘ Me- 
moir of Solomon Willard.’”’ William W. Wheil- 
don. Boston, 1865. 

History of the Thirty-Eighth Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. George W. Powers. pp. 
308. Cambridge, 1866. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. Edward Buck. : 


pp. 310. Boston, 1866. 

Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts, 
George H. Moore. pp. iv., 256. New York, 1866. 

The Name of Massachusetts. « See “‘ Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society,”’ Oct. 21, 1867. 
Edward E. Hale. Worcester, 1867. 

Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 1861 
—1865. Alonzo H. Quint. pp. 528. Boston, 
1867. 

History of Massachusetts in the Civil War. William 
Schouler. pp. xiv., 670. Boston, 1868. 

Record of the Massachusetts Fifty-Fifth Regfment. 
Charles B. Fox. pp. 144. Cambridge, 1868. 

New England Histggical and Genealogical Register. 
Published by the ‘‘ N. E. Hist.-Genealogical Socie- 
ty.”” 22 Vols. Boston, 1847—1868. 


MILTON (MASS.) CHURCH RECORDS.—1678—1754. 


[Transcribed for the Register by Wir11aM Biake Trask.] 


Continued from page 267. 


[We continue our transcript from the Rev. Peter Thacher’s record, 
&c., the remainder of which consists of baptisms at Milton church, 
and a few ecclesiastical proceedings; finishing first, his ‘‘ record 
of Some of y* Acts of a Council of Two Churehes (viz., Dorchester 
and Milton), that Sate at Newport and Compton.” 1. ] 


Kingtowne, Oct. 14, 1705. Sab. after I had preached I baptized 
M* James Nuton’s Daughter Abigail, he and his wife being Mem- 
bers in full communion with y* Cbh. in Ferfeild. 

Feb. 25, 1707-8. Punkapaog, at a fast of y* English inhabitants 
y™ M' Danforth of Dorchester preached in y°® forenoon, and I in y* 
afternoon, and in y* close of y* Publiq. worshipe ( M* Danforth advicing 


it), I Baptized Mary, y* Daughter of Sister Wintworth. 
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Kingstowne, May 23, 1708. Sab. After I had preached I bap- 
tized my dear Grandchild, Sarah Niles. 

Braintry, Aug* 15, 1708. I preached both parts of y* day (it being 
y’ first sabbath after M* Fisk’s death. Acts 21, 14, and Rom. 8, 38, 
39), and being desired y* Chh. also consenting, I baptized Susanna, 
y°® Daughter of Nat: Mills. 

Braintry, Feb. 18, 1708-9. Sab. I preached both parts of y® 
day. Deu. 30, 19, and being desired I baptized Dorathy, y° Daughter 
of Coronol Quinsey, and Timothy, y® son of [ ] Pennyman, 
deacon Penniman’s grandchild. 

Lebanon, May 7, 1710. I preached at Lebanon both parts of y°® 
day, and being desired I baptized there Samuel, y® son of M' Ephraim 
Terry, and Mary, y® daughter of M™ William Waddle. 

Lebanon, May 14, 1710. I preached both parts and y" Baptized 
Sarah, y* daughter of George Webster; Mary, y® daughter of John 
Smith, Ebenezer, y* son of John Tuttle, Hannah, y* daughter of Jona- 
than Hartshorne. 

June 14, 1719. Sab. Wrentham. I preached both parts and 
baptized Ichabod, y* son of M' William Man, and Beriah, sou of 
Benjamine Grant ; and Abigail, y° Daughter of Nat. Easton. 

June 4, 1716. Brother Nathanael Wales and his wife and Brother 
John Spencer had a letter of Dismission from Milton Church to y* Chh. 
of Wendham. 

Feb. 1, 1716-17. Brother Caleb Badcock and sister Mary Badcock 
his Mother had y* Dismission to y* Chh. in Wendham. 

Nov. 12,1717. Bro. Samuel Pitcher, Bro. Peter Lyon, Bro. Rich- 
ard Smith and his wife and bro. Talbut and his wife had their Dismis- 
sion to y* Chh. in Dorchester new village, June 25, 1718. 

Joseph Swetland and Mercy his wife and Mary Sprage y® sister 
had a letter of Dismission from Milton Chh. to y® Chh. of Lebanon. 

Nov. 13, 1720. M* Moses Belcher and his wife, and M* Stephen 
Tucker and his wife were dismissed to Preston by a vote of y* Chh. 

Milton, Sab. Sep" 9, 1716. 

Y* Evening I stayed y® Chh. and desired y' they would bring in y* 
written votes for Nomination of two deacons, and we concluded y* y® 
four highest in Nomination should be those out of whome y® Chh.. 
y° next Sab: should by their written votes choose two deacons. 

Milton, Sab. Sep’ 16, 1716. y* Evening I stayed y* Chh. and we 
voted by papers for two Deacons, and Ensigne Manasseh Tucker had 
29 votes, Bro: Ebenezer Wadsworth 18. Bro. Moses Belcher 17. 
Bro. John Wadsworth 10. so y‘I declared Bro. Manasseh Tucker 
and Brother Ebenezer Wadsworth chosen Deacons. 

Milton, Sab. Aug 31,1718. The Church voted and Choose M' John 
Wadsworth to y° office of Deacon. He had 24 votes. 

Milton: June 28, 1719. Sab. M* Manasseh Tucker, seni’ and M* 
John Wadsworth (being proued and Approued), were Ordained Dea- 
cons of y® Chh. in Milton, by Peter Thacher, Pastour. 

September 10, 1721. William Peirce and Richard his Brother, they 


-both gaue me an account of their knowledge &c. they were pro- 


pounded first to y* Ch. as desiring to Enter into Covenant with God 
and this Chh. and to come vnder y® watch and discipline of this Chh. 
and so have baptisme and then to y* Congregation, after w* y® Chh. 
voted them baptisme, and they were both baptized. 

Vou. XXII. 38 
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Dec. 30,1722. M* Henry Witherton owned y* Covenant, gaue up 
himselfe and his to y* watch and discipline of y* Chh. and so had his 
child baptized. 

March 10, 1722-8. Moses Heiden owned the Covenant and came 
vnder y* watch and discipline of y* Chh. and so had his child baptized. 

April 26, 1724. Prudence Myer (hauing been Examined by me con- 
cerning her knowledge &c. and propounded to y*® Chh.) The Church 
voted her baptisme, and took her vnder watch and discipline and she 
was Baptized y* next sab: Upon her solemn Entring into Covenant 
with God and coming vnder y° watch and discipline of this Church. 

July 19, 1724. Sarah Joanes (y° wife of [ ] Joanes), was 
Examined by me concerning her knowledge, &c. (and propounded to 
y*® Chh. and y" to y* congregation.) The Chh. voted her baptisme and 
took her vnder y*® watch and discipline of y* Chh. 

July 26, 1724. She Entered into Covenant with this Chh. and 
gaue up herselfe and her to God and y* watch of this Chh. and so she 
and her three children were baptized. 

May 2, 1725. M™ Mary Swan, y* Dau. of M* Ebenezer Crane, 
owned y* Covenant, &c. 

Jan. 9, 1725-6. M™ Sarah White (M* Peter White’s Daughter) 
was baptized, she giuing Up her selfe and Offspring to y* watch and 
discipline of this Chh. 

Feb. 27, 1725-6. M* David Vose owned y* Covenant &c. 

April 23. M™ Jemima Wadland (M* Benja: Fenno’s Daughter), 
owned y® Covenant and came vnder y* watch and discipline of this Chh. 

June 2, 1717. M™ Elizabeth and M™ Sarah Gulliver being pro- 
pounded to y* Chh. and Congregation in Milton, as desireing to owne 
y® Covenant and come vnder y* watch and discipline of y* Chh. and 
so haue baptisme, y* Chh. voted y* Affirmatiue. 

Octo. 24, 1718. M* George Sumner had his sister, M™ Elizabeth 
Sumner before me for scandalizing his owne mother, and represented 
her as a witch, and I had y* presence of Deacon Tucker seni*, and 
Deacon Tucker Juni™, and Deacon J. Wadsworth and Lieutenant Vose 
to be present and M' John Badcock and witnesses, and we found M”* Eli- 
zabeth Sumner guilt[y] of y*breach of the fifth, six, and ninth command- 
ment, and she confessed her fault and craued forgivness of God and of all 
whome she had offended, and M' G. Sumner and y’ rest receiued sat- 
isfaction and so forgaue her, and I was to signify to y* Chh. that satis- 
faction was giuen and taken. 

Nov. 13, 1726. The Chh. voted y* w" y® Past’ and Deligates were 
sent by y* Chh. unto Councils y' were at a considerable Distance, 
&c. — Necessary charges should [be] alowed out [of] y* Chh. 
stock. 
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[Church discipline was served on the following persons. Aug. 16, 
1691. Hannah Perdue.—March 31, 1695. Mary Hackett, formerly 
Crane.—March 29, 1702. Solomon and Susanna Horton.—May 9, 
1703. Hannah Chandler, alias Hannah Collins. — Aug. 29, 1703. 
Sarah Allen, now Sarah Hichborn.—Sep‘. 24, 1704. An Maxfeild. 
—July 4, 1708. Sarah Triscot.—July 3, 1709. Mary Pitcher, 
Bro. Sam. Pitcher’s daughter, now Mary Williston.—Jan. 30, 
171%. Hannah, Dau. of Brother George Lion, ‘‘ having liued from 
Infancy in Dorchester,” requests leave to make a public profes- 
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sion, ‘‘ together with her Husband Abijah Baker, unto y* Chh. and 
Congregation in Dorchester, y° Towne where she was bred and where 
she fell,’’ which request was granted, and to be rec’ vnder y* watch 
and discipline of y* Chh. of Dorchester.—June 5, 1715. Lidia Den- 
mark.—April 14, 1717. John Gulliver and Lidea Gulliver.—April 27, 
1718. Betty Hunter.—June 29, 1718. Tabitha Crane.—Octo. 18, 
1719. John Gulliver and his wife Margaret.—June 12, 1720. Ben- 
jamine Wiat and wife.—Nov. 19, 1721. Robert Vose and Abigail his 
wife.—March 18, 1721-2. Nathanael and Rachel Vose.—Nov. 1l, 
1722. Ebenezer Houghton and Sarah his wife. ] 
Baptized by Rev. Peter Thacher of Milton. 
Octo. 13, 1689. Ephraim, y*® son of [ 

27 . 8. 1689. Manasseh, y* son of Man [ 

17. 9. 1689. Timothy Crehore, son to Timot [ 

Dec. 8, 1689. Nehemiah, son to Ezra Clap. 

March 2, 1690. David, son to Nath. Wiet. 

March 9, 1689-90. Daniel Henchire J[ ], @ previous son of 
PGR. ss a. taken into Covenant with God and y* Chh. and soe 
baptized. ° 

March 30, 1690. Daniel, son to Henry Robard. 

April 6, 1690. Mary Gouliver, Daughter to Jonathan Gouliver. 

April 13, 1690. Ebenezer, son to M' Holman. 

April 27, 1690. John, son to Abigail Hudson (who is Daughter to 
Brother Ralph Haughton), was baptized; shee owning her father’s 
Covenant and giuing up hers. and hers vnto y* watch and discipline 
of y® Chh. 

May 31, 1690. Abigail, Daughter to Bro. Sam. Pitcher. 

June 29, 1690. Comfort, son to Standfast Foster. 

. * * * * * . * 

[ ] seph, y* son of Joseph Baker of Deadham. 

| Hannah, Daughter of Jonathan [ ] 
] ry, y* Daughter of Henry Vose. 

90—91. Samuel Badcock, son to widdow Hannah Badcock. 

March 29, 1691. Bathshua, y* Dau. of Edward Vose, 

April 5, 1691. John Thacher, son of P. T. 

April 12, 1691. William, Mary and Hannah Bentlet, Grandchildren 
to Bro. R. Haughton. 

April 19, 1691. Stephen, y* son of Bro. Ephraim Tucker. 

May 3, 1691. Dorathy, y* Dau. of Jonathan Badcock. 

June 21, 1691. Silas, son to Henry Craine Juni™. 

July 19, 1691. Colleta, y° Dau. of Dorcas Grecian was baptized 
by vertue of com’union of Chhs. she hauing owned her fathers Cove- 
nant in M* Willards Chh. 

Sept. 13, 1691. Thomas, y* son of Peter Web. 

Sept. 27, 1691. Mind-well, y° Dau. of Ezra Clap. 

Nov. 15, 1691. Joshuah, y* son of Henry Robers ; his wife being in 
full com’union with y*® Chh. of Dorchester. 

Dec. 27, 1691. John, y°son of Bal ] baptized: Barakiah ac- 
knowledging [ ] interest and owning of his fathers covenant, &c. 

14: 12: 1691. Jonathan, y*® son of Thomas Kelton. ; 

March 6, 1691%. Susannah, y* Dau. of Bro. Nat. Wales. 

March 20, 1692. Mary, y* Dau. of John Ganzey. 

June 26, 1692. Mary Rider (being rec’ into full communion), was 
baptized. 


ee 
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June 26, 1692. ‘Elizabeth, ye Dau. of Benjamine Craine. 

July 3, 1692. Joshua, y* son of Bro. Fuller of Deadham. 

July 9, 1692. Hope, 'y® son of Sam: Triscot; Ruth, y* Dau. of 
Timothy Cre-hore. Elizabeth, y* Dau. of Bro. Sam. Jones. 

Octo. 2, 1692. Nathanell, Abigall and Hannah, y° children of Na- 
thaneel Pitcher. 

Octo. 9, 1692. Hannah, y*® grandaughter of father Atherton was 
baptized, Joshua’s Daughter. 

Octo. 9, 1692. Thomas, y* son of Isaac Grosse, was baptized (his 
Mother, Elizabeth Grosse, Daughter to father Atherton, taking hold 
of her father’s Covenant and giuing up herself and seed unto y® Lord 
and to y° Chh. &c.) On account of his Mothers Entering into cove- 
nant with God and y* Chh. / 

Nov. 13, 1692. Waitstill, y° Dau. of Nathaneel Wiet. 

Nov. 20, 1692. Preserued, Johanah and Hannah, y° son and daugh- 
ters of George Lion, were baptized (He owning his father’s Cove- 
nant &c.) 
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[ Enoch, y* son of Peter Lion. 

March 26, 1693. Mary, y*® Dau. of Swinnerton and Granddau. 
of Left G. S.; Mary, y* dau. of Manasseh Tucker and Granddau. of 
Deacon R. S. ; 

April 9, 1693. Thomas Thacher, my son. 

May i4, 1693. Solomon, y* son of Thomas Kelton. 

Octo. 15, 1693. Elinar Verin, y® Grandchild of Mother Culliver ; 
Lidea, y* dau. of Ephraim Tucker. 

Octo. 29, 1693. Robert, y* son of Henry Vose. 

Nov. 5, 1693. Sarah, y* dau. of Nat. Pitcher. 

Dec. 3, 1693. An, y® dau. of Bro. John Hudson. 

Feb. 18, 1698-4. Waitstill, y* dau. of John Ganzey. 

March 25, 1694. Ezra, y* son of Brother Ezra Clap. 

April 8, 1694. Samuel and Rebecca, y* Children of M" Sam. Miller. 

April 29, 1694. Robert, y* son of Jonathan Badcock. 

May 27, 1694. Nathaneel, y* son of Bro. Nat. Wales. 

[To be continued. ]} 
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HISTORICAL PAPERS. 
[Communicated by C. K. Wrr11Ms, Esq., Rutland, Vt.] 


I. ResosoTra—AtTILeBorovuen. 
Wuearas the Great and Generall Court or Assemble held at Boston 
ffeb: 27: 1694 in the sixth year of their Majesty’s Reign did appoynt us 
the Subscribers to be a Committe to Vew the graunts and Claimes 
of the Town of Rehoboth, and the Line of the north purchase, or 
Town of Attleborough and of one Mile and halfe of Land on the 
northerly side of said Rehoboth and make description of said Lines 
Clamed by Each: and Report to the next Generall Assemble as by 
order of the Assemble may appear 
In obedience to and in pursuance of sd order Wee haue here under- 
neath Represented the Line between the Collonys of Masathusets and 
Plymouth by the double Line A. B. C. D. and E, and haue Caused a 
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Line to be run and measured from the Letter C at the heap of stones 
by the Road on ten mile hill to the Letter P, being the north Line of 
Rehoboth Ancient Township : the Chain being caried by one for Re- 
hoboth and one for Attleborough, and the distance is found to be five 
mile one quarter and 48 rod as per the platt, and from the said P to 
F three miles and halfe and 14 Rod, these Lines being given we Re- 
present the Ancient Town of Rehoboth of eaight Mile square by the 
Letters F. G. H. I. nextly we Represent the graunt of Attleborough 
of Eaight Mile and ten Mile by the Letters A: N. F: and K, and by the 

rick line to M: and thence by the prick line to E, and by the Collony 

ine Thence to the Letter A 

Rehoboth Gentlemen by Vertue of a deed bearing date March the 
6": 168% and sined Thomas Hinckley Governor and sealed with the 
Collony seall Clame all the Land between the Collony Line potucket 
River, their Eaight Mile or ould Township and the line lettered G and 
D: to belong as Township to them: 

And the Gentlemen of Attleborough presented to us their Graunt 
from the Generall Court which is before described by the Lines Let- 
tered A. X. N. K. M. and E: 

But teed as to the mile and halfe described by the Line Let- 
tered N and O: and thence East by the prick Line Rehoboth Gen™ 
produce no perticuler originall graunt thereof distinct from the rest 
of the north purchase, but present evidence upon oath that the Mile 
and halfe was perticulerly given to said Town before they made pur- 
chase of the north Lands, though all Comprehended in one deed bear- 
ing date Aprill 10: 1666 without distinction of gift and sale; and they 
produce a Citation of the graunt of a Mile and halfe of Land given to 
the said Town as an in Largement to said Town of Rehoboth which 
bears date October 27: 1670. And They also produce a Town order 
bearing date November the 8": 1670, which sayes in these words At a 
Town Meeting Lawfully warned It was Voted and Agreed upon that 


‘ the Mile and halfe given to the Town for in Largement the Line 


should be forthwith Run between the North purchase and that Land: 
And in another order bearing date November 28: 1670 in these words 
It was also Voted and agreed upon that Leut Hunt and Ensign 
Smith Nicholas ‘Peck and William: Carpenter should run the Line 
betwixt the Mile and halfe and the other North Land: And the said 
Capt Nicholas Peck and M" William Carpenter being yet Living do 
afferm. That within a few dayes after said Last date they the whole 
Committe did Run the Line from N to O, which by the plat is aboue 
five Mile but Run the Line no further by Reason of the then badness 
of weather. 
Rehoboth May 7" 1695 John Brown 
Thomas Leonard }+ Comittee 
Sam": ffisher 


[Then follows the “ platt”” made by the Committee.—Ep.] 


II. Prorest sy SetectMeN or WRENTHAM AGAINST A PROPOSED 
Division or tHat Town. 
Wrentham April 1726 
To the Honourable Paul Dudley Esq’. and y* other Honourable and 
Worthy Gentlemen of the Committe Appointed by the Great & 
Vou. XXII. 38* 
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General Court or Assembly of His Majesties Province of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay in New-England to consider of what may be offered by 
the Town of Wrentham, Refering to the Petition of Sundry of the 
Inhabitants on the Westerly part of said Town praying y‘ they may 
be sett off as a Distinct & Separate Precinct. 

We Humbly beg leave to offer to your Honours the following Rea- 
sons why the Prayer of the said Petition in manner as therein is set 
forth may not be Granted untill such time as the Town is more able. 

1. Because should a precinct be granted according to the Bounds 
& Limmits set forth in the Petition, the other part of the Town will 
be left in a very Iregular form and many of the Inhabitants of the 
town who Dwell remote from the Meeting House now erected, will 
not be accomidated but left under as great Difficulties and hardships 
upon the account of their Remoteness in attending on the Publick 
worship of God as the Petitioners themselves 

2. Many of the Inhabitants Living within the Bounds of the Pro- 
mised precinct and most remote from the Meeting House in Wren- 
tham, Live convenient to attend on the Publick Worship of god in 
the neighbouring towns. 

3. For that the greater part of the Inhabitants within the Limmits of 
said Precinct are against their being sett off a Seperate Precinct untill 
they are more able to undertake in such a Weighty affaire and goe 
through with the Charge of Building a Meeting House, Settling and 
maintaining a minister. And have complained much of their Innabi- 
lity to pay their proportion towards the support of Our Present min- 
ister, becase of their Porverty and low Surcomstances in the world. 

4, For that should the Promised Precinct be granted and sett off 
according to the Limmits Petitioned for, the other part of the town will 
not be able to pay Our Present minister his Salary according to agree- 
ment. 

These Reasons we Humbly offer to Your Honours Judicious and 
wise Consideration, subscribed to by your Honours very Humble & 

Obedient Servants 
Natha" Heaton Selectmen 
Sam!" Scott: of 
Thom* Thurston Wrentham 
Joshua Fairbank 
John Guilde 


III. Svusscrrption Paper ror a Socrat Liprary in Braprorp, Mass. 
1765—1780. 


We the Subscribers being desirous of purchasing a Social Library 
to be kept forever in the First Parish in Bradford, by such Persons and 
under such Regulations as we shall hereafter determine ; do severally 
promise and engage to pay Four Dollars a piece for this purpose to 
such person as the Society shall appoint to collect it 


-+-+Abraham Day+-+ — -+ +Richard Woodman + + 
-+ -+-John Day+ + William Carlton 
Stephen Carlton -+- +Nathaniel Kimball jun.+ + 
Judith Carlton+- Thomas Carlton 
Benj* Mulliken-+- +- | + -+-Phineas Carlton-+- + 
+ Isaac Kimball-+- +- -+- +-Joseph Kimball+- +- 
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David Kimball jun. + + +Benj. Gage jun’+- + 
Abel Kimball+- +- T David Walker-+- +- 


thimethy eet Benj. Muzzy-+- +- 


David Hall-+ + Phineas Cole 
Samuel Kimball-+- =i) -+Benj* Walker+ + 
: Dan! Thurston-+- +- Jacob Kimball-+ +- 
; Samuel Chadwick Thomas Cross jun'+- +- 
Jonathan Kimball-+- +- John West 
Samuel Trask-+- +- -+ +Shubael Tenny+- + 
Daniel Kimball-+- +- Thomas Cross 
Jos. Hovey-+- + + Tieee'* Kimball+ + 
-+--+-Thomas Mors Ebene’ Griffen+- +- 
Samuel Runels junr + +John Griffin+- + 
-++- +Phineas Adams+- Abijah Gage 
Asa Webster Abraham Day Jun. 
Samuel Williams-- -+- -++ +James Campbell+ + 
+ +Thomas Kimball-+- +- Moses Gage 


Richard Kimball+- -+- + +Benj* Gage+ + 
+ + Obadiah Hall+- + -+- -+Nath® Gage jr. +. 


+ -+Thomas Webster-++- + Ephraim Chandler 
-+Jonathan Chadwick+- +- 


! [The crosses apparently indicate who, and how much each paid.—Ep.]} 








r 
CHURCH RECORDS OF NEWINGTON, N. H. 
[Communicated by Cuar.es W. Tuttxez, A.M., Boston.] 
Continued from page 302. 
1728. Jan. 28. Mary Nutter, Jane Damm, Sarah Rawlins, and Eliza- 
beth Pickering ? admitted to full com. 
Feb. 4.* George Coolbreth ow. cov. and bap. 
‘« 18. Hatevil Nutter ow. cov. and bap. and ad. to full com. 
“ Mary Ayres rec’d to full com. 
” Benj. Richards ow. cov. and bap. 
o Susanna, dau. to Jno. and Elizebeth Knight, bap. 
«« 25. Will Holden bap. 
Mch. 3. Mary Trickey ow. cov. and bap. 
John Hogdon son to John and Mary Hogdon bap. 
4 «« 9. Susanna dau. to Joshua and Susanna Downing bap. 
| *« 10. Mary Trickey wife of Thomas Trickey ad. to full com. 
A a Johanna Trickey ow. cov. and bap. 


“* 11. Philip Dore son to Philip and Elizabeth Dore bap. 
April 7. Sam’l Nutter ow. cov. and bap. 

“« 14, Hannah dau. to Hatevil and Rebecca Nutter bap. 
May 19. Elizabeth Nutter ow. cov. and bap. 
- « 26. Elizabeth Dam wife of Jno. Dam ad to full com. 
June 1. Elizabeth dau. Jno. and Elizabeth Dam bap. 

«« 8. Elizabeth Shakford ow. cov. and had ch. Samuel, 
Paul, and John bap. 
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Juda Ham ow. cov. and was bap. 

Walter Fosse and wife ow. cov. and had son bapti- 
zed Walter. 

Jane dau. to Jos. and Elizabeth Richard bap. 

Elizabeth Downing ow. cov. and admitted to full 
com. 

Benja. Downing ow. cov. and ad. to full com. 

Elizabeth dau. to Benj. and Elizabeth Downing bap. 

Sarah Stevens? ow. cov. and was bap. and had 
ch. William, Mary and Sarah bap. 

Joseph son to Eliezer and Anna Coleman bap. 

Joshua Downing, Eliz” Hilliard, Abagail Smith 

and Abagail Hoyte ad. to full com. 

Anna Row ow. cov. and was bap. 

Benj. Tobias, Reuben, Nathaniel and Samuel, sons 
to John and Juda Ham bap. 

Charles Hoite son to Elizabeth Hilliard bap. 

Martha dau. to Richard and Eliz® Dam bap. 

Thomas Trickey. ad. to full com. 

Frances dau. to John and Charity Wallingford bap. 

Jno. Decker and wife Sarah admitted to full com. 

Jethro Bickford had ch. bap. Jethro. 

George Walton and Patience Walton ad. to full com. 

Mary Witham ad. to full com. 

Sarah Crocket ow. cov. and bap. 

Clement Meservey ow. cov. and bap.: his wife 
also ow. cov. and their child was baptized John. 

Christopher son to Christopher and Mary Huntris 
bap. 

Martha dau. to Christopher and Mary Huntris bap. 

John Stevens and Sarah had dau. bap. 

Sam’! Meloon ow. cov. and bap. 

Sam’! son to Sam’! and Mary Meloon bap. 

Mary dau. to Sam’! and Mary Meloon bap. 

James Place and wife ow. cov. and bap. 

Susanna Place ow. cov. and bap. 

Elizabeth Wooddey ow. cov. and bap. 

Benjamin Adams son to Joseph and Elizabeth 
Adams bap. 

John son to James and Mary Place bap. 

Lemuel son to Jere" and Mary Walker bap. 

Jeremiah Hogdon ow. cov. and bap. 

William son to Deacon Dam and wife Abagail bap. 

Olive dau. to [illegible] Walker bap. 

Abagail dau. to Jno. and Sarah Bickford bap. 

Mary dau. to Jno. and Eliza’th Knight bap. 

Sarah dau. to Will. and Sarah Waterbank bap. 

Sam’! son to Sam’! and Else Rowlins bap. 

John, son, and Temperence, dau. to James and 
Abigail Nutter bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to Thomas and Mary Pickering bap. 

Sarah dau. to Jno. and Lydia Hoit bap. 

John son to Samuel and Mary Meloon bap. 
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Ann Hogden admitted to full com. 

Rosamund dau. to Hatevil and Rebecca Nutter bap. 

Jane dau. to Jno. and Mary Hogdon secundus bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to Jonathan and Eliza” Downing bap. 

Dorothe dau. to Joshua and Susanna Downing bap. 

Deborah dau. to Joshua and Deborah Pickering bap. 

John son to Eliezer and Ann Coleman bap. 

Darling son to Christopher and Mary Huntris bap. 

Leah Nutter ad. to full com. 

Noah son to Joseph and Sarah Rowlins bap. 

John son to Phillip and Sarah Dore bap. 

Thomas son to Thomas and Mary Trickey bap. 

Benjamin son to Richard and Elizabeth Dam bap. 

Miriah dau. to Sam’] and Sarah Nutter bap. 

Jabez son to Moses and Abagail Dag bap. 

Alexander and wife Mary Hogdon ow. cov. 

Eliazer and Samuel sons to Alex’ and Mary Hog 
don bap. 

Susanna dau. to Joseph and Elizabeth Richards bap 

Sarah dau. to Jeremiah Hogdon bap. 

Deborah Row ow. cov. and had ch. bap. Moses. 

Dod. Bickford son was bap. Perley. 

Samuel son to Joshua and Deborah Pickering bap. 

George son to George and Abagail Boyde bap. 

Deborah dau. to Joshua and Susanna Downing bap. 

Mary dau. to Christopher and Mary Huntris bap. 

Ann dau. to Alexander and Mary Hogdon bap. 

George son to Capt. John Knight and wife Eliza- 
beth bap. 

Jonathan son to Sam’! and Allice Rawlins bap. 

Benjamin son to Thomas and Rachel Row bap. 

Mary dau. to Hatevil and Rebecca Nutter bap. 

Mary Shackford dau. to Joseph and Mary Shack- 
ford ow. cov. and was bap. 

Hatevil Nutter Jun. and wife had dau. Sarah bap. 

Susanna Follet ow. cov. and had her son bap. 
Thomas. 

John Huntris had a child baptized. 

Sam’! son to Sam’! and Sarah Nutter bap. 

Martha dau. to Edward and Deliverence Walker bap. 

Ebenezer son to Edward and Deliverence Walker 


bap. 
Eliphalet son to Seth and Elizabeth Ring bap. 
Mary Quint ow. cov. and bap. 
Thomas Trickey’s son was bap. Lemuel. 
Moses Furbur and wife had ch. bap. William and 
Sarah. 
Michael Carter ow. cov. and bap. 
Deborah dau. to John and Mary Trickey bap. 
John son to Jno. and Mary Hogdon bap. 
Jabez son to Rich* and Elizabeth Dam bap. 
Benjamin son to Thomas and Mary Pickering bap. 
Benjamin son, and Deborah dau. to James and 
Deborah Rawlins bap. 
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Theodore son to John and Elizabeth Dam bap. 

Hannah dau. to Sam’l and Allice Rawlins bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to John and Lydia Hoite bap. 

Edward Walker and wife ow. cov. 

John son to John and Mary Stevens bap. 

Edward Walker and Sarah had son bap. Joshua. 

Joshua son to Moses and Hannah Furbur bap. 

Mary dau. to John and Lydia Hoite bap. 

Ephraim son to Joshua and Deborah Pickering bap. 

Rosimund dau. to Eliaz and Anna Coleman bap. 

Christopher Huntris and wife had son George bap. 

Hannah dau. to Hatevil and Hannah Nutter bap. 

Deacon Dam’s dau. bap. Mary. 

Mehitable Hall ow. cov. and bap. 

Alice dau. to Jethro and Hannah Bickford bap. 

George son to James and Hannah Place bap. 

Bethene dau. to James and Deborah Rawlins bap. 

Sarah dau. to Henry and Sarah Allard bap. 

Jane dau. to Ebenezer and Jane Place bap. 

Abagail dau. to Alexander and Mary Hogdon bap. 

Joseph son to Samuel and Abagail Huntris bap. 

David son to —— Peverton and wife Mary bap. 

Sarah dau. to John and Rebecca Perry bap. 

Jethro and Phebe Furbur ow. cov. and had son 
bap. Jethro. 

Ezekiel son to Abel and Mary Pevey bap. 

John son to Sam’l and Mary Place bap. 

Samuel son to William and Hannah Murie bap. 

Sarah dau. to Sampson and Dorothy Bab bap. 

Joshua son to Joshua and Susanna Downing bap. 

Mary dau. to Hatevil and Rebecca Nutter bap. 

I baptized a dau. for Mr. Berry of Rochester, Anna. 

A dau. for Mr. Smith of Rochester: a dau. for 
Zebulon Dam: a dau. for Mr. Knight. 

Seth Ring and wife had son bap. David. 

Deborah dau. to John and Elizabeth Knight bap. 

Thomas Jexson ow. cov. and had son bap. Benja- 
min. 

Mary Nutter ow. cov. and bap. 

Sam’! Fabyan ow. cov. and son bap. John. 

Jno. Gee son to Thomas and Mary Pickering bap. 

Susanna dau. to John and Charity Wallingford bap. 

Joseph son to Thomas and Rachel Row bap. 

Mary dau. to Noah and Susanna Thompson bap. 

Paul son to Sam! and Alice Rawlins bap. 

John son to John and Lydia Hoite bap. 

Sarah dau. to Isaac and Eliza’th Trickey bap. 

Samuel son to George and Elizab’th Colbrooth bap. 

Daniel son to Joshua and Deb. Pickering bap. 

Sarah dau. to Eliazer and Ann Coleman bap. 

Richard son to Joseph and Mary Walker bap. 

Rebecca dau. to Alexander and Mary Hogdon bap 

Will’™ and Mary son and dau. to Andrew and 

Mary Clark bap. 
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Capt. Jno. Knight ad. to full com. 

to John and Mary Hogdon bap. 

to Jethro and Phebe Furber bap. 

Jno. Downing /ertius ow. cov. and ad. to full com. 

Sam’! son to Richard and Elizabeth Dam bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to Jno. and Lettiss Hoit bap. 

Elizabeth dau. to Nehemiah and Abigail Furbur 
ba 

Katherine dau. to Moses and Hannah Furbur bap. 

Rosimund dau. to Jno. and Perry bap. 

Timothy son to Jno. and Mary Stevens bap. 

Judith dau. to Jno. and Charity Wallingford bap. 

Samuel Hogdon son to Mary was bap. 

Jonathan Downing and wife ad. to full com. 

Henry Nutter son to Henry and Mary Nutter bap. 

Mary dau. to James and Abigail Nutter bap. 

John Dow 4d. to full com. 

Mary and Olive dau’ to John and Eliz’™ Dam bap. 

Mary Coolbroth ad. to full com. 

Jno. Quint and Ann his wife ow. cov. and bap. 

Jno. Elizabeth and Ann Quint, children to Jno. and 
Ann Quint, ow. cov. and bap. 

Joshua, Jonathan and Martha, children to Jno. and 
Ann Quint, bap. 

James and Antony sons to James and Abigail Nut- 
ter bap. 

Mary dau. to Joseph and —— Witham bap. 

William, Hatevil [illegible] Paul and Tobias sons 
to John and Layton bap. 

Isaac and Deborah ch. to Hatevil and Sarah Layton 
bap. 














CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF GREENLAND, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[Communicated by A. M. Harnzs, Esq., Galena, Ill.] 
A ust or Greentanp (N. H.) Parisn Rate, Fesrvary 5, 17}4.* 


Joseph Bery 09 09 Jo* Johnson juner 1 10 10 
Jo" foss 12 09 Jo® Philbrick juner 12 00 
Matthias Haines 1 01 03 Nathaniel Huggins 1 01 08 
Sam" Haines 06 06 Nat" Bery 15 00 
§Matthias Haines juor 13 00 Kitt Keneson 07 09 
4 W™ Haines 13 00 John Cate 1 02 11 





* The originals of this and the following papers relating to the History of Greenland, 
N. H., are in the possession of Mr. Haines 
+ Son of Samuel? Jr., and grandson of Dea. Sam’ 1, b. 44 ET 1676-7. 


“ 


“ « “ 
i Son of Matthias,? and b. 1676. 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “« 6 “ “ “7 any, 1678-9. 
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Jo" Sockum 07 06 Abrham Lewis 00 00 
Daniel Allin 06 06 John hinkson 05 00 
Sam" Davis e10 00 Nat" Watson 06 06 
*Widdow Haines 11 00 Walter neal 06 06 
Robert goss 10 06 Ebenezer Johnson 15 00 
John Hill 11 06 Robbard Avery 07 03 
Wm. Philbrick 16 06 Sam!” foss 09 03 
Sam" King 10 09 James Bary 00 00 
Ensign Johnson 1 06 04 W™ fos 06 06 

Sam" Weeks 1 06 10 Alexa® Caniston 06 06 

Josh Weeks 1 00 00 Robberd Brient 05 03 

Joseph Weeks 12 00 Jun’ 08 06 

Jonnathan Weeks 11 06 Josih Brackett 16 09 

am! Whitten 10 06 {Joshua Haines 10 02 
Elias Philbreck 11 00 Richard White 11 06 
Sam!" folsum 00 00 Jo" Whitten 1 Ol 09 
Wi" Wooddy 00 00 Left March 13 09 
Be® Skilling 09 00 Jo" Brient 07 09 
Jeam' Whitten 06 06 Dan! Davis 04 00 
Jo" Bary 11 00 James Lewis 05 06 
Jo" Lues 10 06 Gerge Kineston 08 00 
Be" Meereas 09 08 Walter Phillbrok 08 08 
Nat® Johnson 13 09 Samuell neal 10 03 
Arnol Brick 08 09 John Allin 08 10 
Jude Allen 08 09 John Neal 07 09 
Thomas Avery 04 06 John fox 06 07 
Joseph Johnson 06 06 Thomas Bery 06 00 
Ben* fox 03 03 Thomas right 06 06 
John Kenestone 02 00 —_—- 
Joseph Melune 07 00 35 17 08 

Province of } To Tom Varney Constable 
New Hampshire of the parish of Greenland 


Pursuant to an order of his Excelency the governer and 
Couensell, December 6" 1709 for Impowering y* parish of 
greenland to chuse three freeholders as assessors to lay an 
anuall Tax on the several Inhabitants for supporting a 
minister among themselves over and above what the town 
of ports™ usually allows them & 


These are in her Maiesties name to Requier you to collect y* several © 


sums anexed to Each persons name in this List in all amounting to 
the;sum of thirty five pounds, seventeen shilings and eight pence, 
money and pay it in unto us the subscribers for the maintainance of 
the minister of s* parish on or before the fifth day of May next and in 
case any person or persons refuse to pay the respective rates you are 
hereby then required to take the same by distress on any of their 
goods or chattels, and in case they have none, then to cary them 
before any of her maiesties next Justeses of the peace to be further 
delte with as the Law directs, whereof fail not for which this shall be 
your Warant dated at Greenland the 5" february 1711-12. 





* Widow of Sam’!? Haines, Jr. (formerly Mary Fifield). 
+ Sons of Leonard! Weeks, and grandchildren of Deacon Samuel! Haines. 
t Son of Mathias,? and b. 5 April, 1678. 
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Troops ror Derence 1n 1722. 


Province of } To William Haines* Clerke of my 
New hampshire. trainband, greeting &c 


Whereas I received order from Colon" Mark Hunk- 
ing, Esq’, for the regulating & puting my company 
into a postor’ for the defence of themselves and their 
neighbors & to cary thare armes when moveing from 
the several places of thare residence & espeshely to 
meetin, & finding several persons delinquents which 
are fineable by law 

These are therefore in his majes” name to requier you to gather 
thare fines anexed to the persons names hereunder ritten & if any 
refuse to pay, you are to take it by destres of the delinquents goods 
& sell them by an outcry as the law directs & make return of your 
doings herein to my self by the 22¢ day of this instant and this shal be 
your sufficent warant given under my hand & seal at greenland this 
fifteenth day of october & in Eight year of his majes* raign anney- 





dom™ 1722. Josaua Weeks, Cap’. 
Sarg—Neel 00203 John Lock 0 01 06 
Jonathan Weeks 00106 John Blake 0 01 06 
James fuller 00106 Nich* Dolbie 0 01 06 
Jonathan Philbrick 00106 # Thos foss 0 01 06 
John gree 00106 John Sling 0 O1 06 
Elias Philbrick jun 0 01 06 James Whedden 0 01 06 
On the back of the paper ate the following names : 
Jonathan Weeks afternoon 
Joshua Haines Jonathan Weeks 
am" Davis fJoshua haines 

Jon Dolkum Nathan Johnson 

Joseph Vrin Sam" Keneslar 

Joshua Brackitt Jon Sling 

Nathan Johnson Joseph goss 

Jon Sling ' Caleb graffen 

Michael Wozen Jonathan Smith 

Joseph gars Mark Meloon 

Caleb graften 

Clement March 

Delingquents. 





A List or tae Province Rare 1x tae Year 1723, ror tae Parise or 
Greentann, New Hampsuire, 


x & Bh &.&® Bw 
John Johnson, Senor 11 00 Nathan Johnson 12 06 
Ensign Johnson . 13 03 {Matthias Haines 08 09 
Deacon Johnson 12 06 Joseph Melune 11 03 





* Son of Samuel? Haines, Jr. and Mary Fifield, and grandson of Deacon Samuel! Haines, 
and born 7 January, 1678-9. 

+ Son of Mathias’ and Jane (Brackett) Haines, and grandson of Deacon Sam’] Haines, and 
born 5 April, 1678. 

t Son of Matthias,*? and born about 1676, 
Vou. XXII. 39 
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Cuar.estown, Mass., 1x 1781. 


with thier fier arms clean, Locks in good order. 


£. s p. 

Nat" Watson 06 03 Sam" Neel 
Cap' Joshua Weeks 1 04 03 Walter filbrick 
Robert Goss 09 03 Sarg* filbrick 
Robert Goss, juner 04 06 W™ Jenkkins 
Sam" King 06 06 Sam" Chapman 
George Keneson 12 06 James Berry 
John Dockum 04 06 John Hinkson 
Jonat” Dockum 04 06 Joseph Weeks 
John Vrin 07 00 §W™ Haines 
Joseph Vrin 03 09 Daniel Lunt 
Joshua Bracket 1 07 06 Widdow foulsham 
Tucker Cate 03 06 W™ Walice 
Robert Avery 07 06 Elias filbrick 
John Bracket 05 06 Jonathan Weeks 
John foss 12 00 Widdow Barker 
John Berry 02 00 Joseph Hill 
*Sam" Haines 07 09 Sam" Davis 
Tho* Berry 07 09 Mary Hicks 
Isaac foss 05 00 John Brient 
John Clarke 07 00 Daniel Allin 
Jonath” filbrick 12 09 Benj* meerese 
W™ Bucknel 03 09 Docter March 
+Sam" Haines 11 06 John Whedden 
Capt. James Johnson 17 06 || Joshua Haines 

Levetenat Haines 14 06 Deacon Cate 

ap‘ Sam” Weeks 1 06 06 W™ Cate 
Nat" Hugins 14 06 James Whidden 
Sam" Weeks 04 00 
Sam" Hugins 03 06 


12 
18 
06 
07 
08 
07 
06 
04 
06 
11 
14 
07 
11 
06 
08 


Lr. Cot. Runets’s Orvers to Capt Parsons’s Company, ON DUTY 


03 
00 
09 
09 
00 
09 
03 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
06 
00 
09 
06 
06 
06 
06 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
03 


AT 


Regemental Orders Charlestown, Oct. 9" 1781. 
Its recommended that every Comanding Officer 
of Companyes To see for the futer that his men apear On the Prade 


The drumers are ordred to beat the revelle at Day break In the 
morning. The trop at nine aclock In the four noon at which time the 
guards will Prade. The retreat at sun set, at which Time The 
companys will be punctual to turn out at Roal Call. The tatoo at 
Nine in the evening at which time the Soldiers are to be at their Bar- 
racks. Itis further ordered that every officer make A provision return 
twise every week and every thursday adutey return to M*. William 
moor Is apinted adjutant And it is orders that he be obeyed as Such, 

Damiet Runets Lt. Col Comd. 





* Son of Mathias,? and born 25 December, 1674. 

+ Son of Samuel,’ Jr. and born 5 July, 1687. 

St. Matthias, son of Samuel,? Jr. and born 7 March, 1676-7. 
| 






Son of Samuel,? Jr. and born 7 Jan , 1678-9. 
Son of Mathias,? and born 5 April, 1678. 


settled at Portsmouth, N. H. 


And all grandchildren of Deacon Samuel' Haines, who came from England, 1635, and 
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On the back of the above paper there is the following Return : 
A Return of Capt parsons Company arrived in camp— 














* Leut.|| Noah Haines 1 
Sar‘||Nathaniel Foss 1 
Job Foss 1 
John Yeten 2 
Edward Hall 3 
William dollos 4 
t ||Elisha Haines 5 
John Derbon 6 Capt. Joseph Parsons company 
raised for 1* Reg. N. H. Militia by 
oe . ea 7 order of the Com™ of Safety 11 Sept. 
ubin Runlet 8 1781, comprising 32 men marched to 
Daniel Clark 9 || Charlestown, Mass. 1 Oct. 1781. 


John Neal 10 N. H. Co! records. 

Daniel French 11 . 
Jonathan Clark 12 
Isaac Moore 13 
John Mills 14 
Enoch Buttler 15 
Joseph Crose 16 
Jeremiah Avery 17 
John Kelley 18 


* Born at Greenland, N. H., 22 Nov., 1749. 
Ezery Dam 19 +t 5th in descent from Dea. Samuel! Haines. 




















ISAAC STELLE TO THOMAS FAYERWEATHER. 
[From tue Socrety’s FixEs.] 


Str,—I Receiv’d your favour p* y* post, and have sent the Letter, 
you sent me, with one you Left with me (by Cap™ Chapman) who 
Sail’* yesterday for St. Croix Directly. I hope they will gett safe 
and answer your Expectations. I waited on M* Robinson according 
to your Desire about the Negro, and he told if the Doctor cou’d 
sattisfy him the Negroes foot wou’d be soon cured he wou’d purchase 
him of you, if you wou’d take his Negro that you saw at his house at 
y° price you both Talk’d of. I suppose your Sister has acquainted 
you the Doctor has Discourag’d her about the spedy cure of his feet 
—so upon the whole—believe there will be nothing Done till we hear 
from you or see you. I am Sir, 

Newport, Septem” 21* 1753. Your most humble Serv‘ 

Isaac Sre.ue. 
Mr. Tho’ Fayerweather. 
[Addressed ] 
M' Thomas Fayerweather, Merch* In Boston. 
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Brayan Rosseter’s Petition. 





BRAYAN ROSSETER’S PETITION TO THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF CONNECTICUT. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epes, Charlestown. Mass.] 


ffor the Hon* Generall Assembly now 
sitting in Harford. Octob. 18". (1664). 


Hon‘ Gentlemen 
It is well knowne vnto you all, that very often I haue applied 
my selfe, to your selues, the Hon’ Assembly & oftner to y™ Councell, 
the ordered rep’sentatiue, & impoward, of this your graunted in Cor- 
poration with power, & priuiledges, if well improued : 

My application hath bene agaynst my aduersaries, & yours; (I 
place my selfe first (not from any kind of ambition (but only because 
nextly concerned) for Riot, & Rebellion : 

By priuate or personall applications, I haue bene sollicited to for- 
beare Complaynts, yet owned, or acknowledged as wronged, & much 
iniured, w“ hath bene more ;* then effectuall endeauours of releife (you 
all know what I intend, The Grand & vnreasonable abuses suffered, 
from the p'tended Colony of New Hauen) my refuge is in being; if 
not timely & effectually p'uented ; & none can p’uent but y"selues, & 
y’selues only as effectuall repayrers of the breach : p swasions to wayte 
longer, will noe longer doe: but something done to satisfaction for 
wrongs, & that in some due pportion; I mind (& desyre soe to doe) 
the publick good) but he cannot mind the publick good rightly, & 
according to rule, that minds not his owne, & families good according 
to rule. & hence the p'uention cannot rationally bee, vnless y* become 
fellow suffrers & y' in due pportion & in soe doing I am your seruant: 
I wayte uppon your free offer, or rather rationall offring, & wayting 
soe I take my leaue of you at p’sent. & rest. 

y™ to doe or suffer 
(Filed) Brayan Rosseter 
M’ Rosseters 
petition octob® 
1664 


Nore. 

May 30, 1630, arrived at Nantasket the Mary and John, from Ply- 
mouth March 20th, bringing, among other passengers, Edward Ros- 
seter, Roger Ludlow, Roger Clap, and two ministers—John Warham 
and John Maverick. 





* We apprehend this semicolon was inadvertently misplaced by the writer of the peti- 
tion, who probably intended placing it after “ releife’’—vtherwise we are at a loss to com- 
prehend the sense of this and the following passages. 

As the sense is ambiguous in the last paragraph of the Petition, we give the following 
as our interpretation of the writer’s meaning. 

“« By priuate or personall applications [from you or those in your interest] I haue bene 
sollicited to forbeare Complaynts, yet owned, or acknowledged [by you] as wronged, & 
much iniured, w® [referring to the applications] hath bene more ” than your endeavors to 
effectually relieve me; and by the declaration “ my refuge is in being,” we infer our peti- 
tioner gave the court to understand, that the course he intended pursuing was already 
marked out and would be carried into effect “if nottimely & effectually p'uented.” The 
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Roger Clap tells us in his Memoirs* that the captain of the ship 
would not bring them into the Charles river as he was bound to do, 
but put them ashore at Nantasket Point, with their effects. They pro- 
cured a boat, however, and a part of the company went in it to 
Charlestown, taking with them their ‘“‘goods,”” Proceeding up the 
Charles river, they landed near the spot, it is supposed, now occupied 
as the United States Arsenal, but soon removed to Mattapan (Dor 
chester), which they proceeded to found. 

Of Edward Rosseter but little is known. Hutchinson} says he was 
of a good family in the west of England, ‘‘ whence all the Dorchester 
people came’’—and one of the foremost in the settlement of that 
town. He is pronounced, by the Historian of Ancient Windsor, ‘‘ a 
man of character and education.’’ 

Both Rosseter and Ludlow were chosen Assistants of the Bay Col- 
ony, in London, October 20, 1629, when Winthrop was chosen Gov- 
ernor and Humfrey Deputy Governor, and arrived about a fortnight 
before Winthrop’s fleet reached Salem, in June, 1630. 

Edward Rosseter, a grandson of the Assistant, in a letter dated 
March 28, 1682, speaks of his grandfather as ‘‘a pious gentleman of 
good estate, who left England for the ‘sake of religion.”” He died 
Uctober 23, 1630, much lamented, leaving ‘‘a son who afterwards 
lived in Combe ”’ in Devonshire, and Dr. Brian Rosseter who accom- 
panied his father from England. Also ‘‘ widow Jane Hart,”’ who 
petitioned the government for aid in 1685, setting forth that she was 
the youngest surviving child of Edward Rosseter and her age 70 years. 

Dr. Brian Rosseter{—our petitioner—became a freeman of the Massa- 
chusetts colony May 18, 1631, resided for a time in Dorchester, and in 
1636, in company with others, among whom was his father’s friend and 
associate Roger Ludlow, commenced the settlement of the Connecticut 
colony at Windsor, where he became a leading man in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the town, serving as a magistrate for several 
years prior to his removal to Guilford, and was entitled to the prefix of 
‘* Mr.’”’—in those days an index of social position. 

In 1639, the office of Town Recorder or Clerk was created by the 
General Court, and Dr. Rosseter became the first incumbent, holding 
the position until 1652, when he purchased the house§ and lands of 
Dr. Samuel Desborough, at Guilford, in New Haven colony (upon 
that gentleman’s return to England), whither he soon after removed. 
While a resident of Guilford he made the first post-mortem examination 
in Connecticut. The subject was “ Kellie’s child,’’ and for his ser- 
vices in this case, as well as for those rendered the Deputy Goyernor 
and Mr. Talcot, the General Court, March 11, 1662-3, allowed the 
Doctor twenty pounds, He was Town Surveyor of Guilford, an office 
which he held for some time at Windsor, prior to his removal, 





text is only one of many petitions on the same subject, which Mr. Rosseter present- 
ed to the General Court for their consideration, a few of which are printed in the “New 
Haven Colony Records,” but we are not aware that this has ever before appeared in print. 
This one is wholly 1 in the excellent hand- -writing of Mr. Rosseter, and is printed verbatim 
et punctuati 

4 Ed. of Dorchester vote ag P. 39, et seq. 

+ Ed. Salem, 1795. 

t Ante, ix., 336-7. 

Hy The location of this house may be seen by reference to the plan of Guilford and Milford, 
which faces page 80 of Dr. Stiles’s History of the Judges. 


Vou. XXII. 39* 
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Dr. Rosseter had received a fine education, and was for many years the 
physician of Windsor and afterwards of Guilford, as will be seen by 
his letter to the younger Winthrop which we shall presently notice. 

He was a man of a turbulent disposition, often involved in litigation, 
and very obnoxious to the government of the New Haven Jurisdiction. 

In the spring of 1661-2 the treasurer of that colony issued two 
warrants to the marshal to distrain for over due rates—one for the 
colony and one for the town of Guilford—in both of which the names 
of Dr. Rosseter and his son John appeared. 

Calling at Dr. Rosseter’s house during that gentleman’s absence 
from home, the marshal was assured, by John Rosseter, that 
the Doctor would satisfy all demands upon his return, which he 
afterwards denied and his father refused to ratify: whereupon the 
marshal ‘‘hearing there would be resistance’? took several assis- 
tants to aid him in enforcing the process, and upon the Doctor’s 
‘ refusal to make payment, took two cows by virtue of the warrants. 
He also reported the proceedings* and the language used by father 
and son, to the Governor, who immediately issued a warrant for their 
arrest ; and they were taken into custody. They procured bail, 
however, and were examined ‘before the General Court in May, 1662, 
when they ‘‘ acknowledged their evil’? and asked the pardon of the 
Court, which was granted upon their giving a promise ‘‘not to act 
anything of psecutid or molestation against court or courts, officer 
or officers, or other psons, belonging to y* colony of Newhauen any 
where to disturb their peace,’’ &c. 

The occasion of all this trouble will be seen by the following extract 
from the Doctor’s letter to Governor Winthrop, before alluded to, 
which is printed in full in 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. x. 73-6. 

‘‘The case which was for beginning all, was as clear, and fayre : 
I did from my first coming to Guilford, deny to pay rates for my person 
and horse (which was the leading cause to my imprisoning) and the 
reasons that I gave them wherefore I refused were then in summe, 

‘1. Because I was an allowed practitioner of Phisic by the Generall 
Court at Connecticott, when Mr. Heynes, Mr. Hopkins, and the rest 
of those gentlemen, were of the bench being first tryed, and approved 
by Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone and old Mr. Smith of Wethersfeild in the 
face of the said Court. 

‘*2. As a practitioner of phisick I was desyred by Mr. Leet, and the 
rest of the cheife of Guilford to purchase and inhabit with them, and 
they indented with mee what to give for a visit. 

‘3. The lawes of Nations exempt allowed phisitians from personall 
services, and their estates from rates and assessments. The Bay 
allso, and New Haven the ffrench Doctor and M' Pell, and M*' Daven- 
port preacht for it allso. 

“4, That allowed phisitians ar often necessitated to more charity 
than a whole towne, and ifit be not allowed for some must perish 
(that ar poore) in there extremities, these reasons were pleaded ; and 
an agreement in presence of M* Allyn, and M* Willis witnesses. 

“5. And I was never rated for my head whilest I lived at Connecti- 
cott after soe approved.” 





* Vide N. H. Colony Rec. II. p. 436-8, 
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In the month of December 1668, an event occurred which produced 
a rupture between the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, and 
resulted in the appointment of a committee by the General Court of the 
latter colony, who were instructed to draft a paper setting forth their 
grievances, which was termed ‘‘ New Haven’s Case Stated,” to be 
presented to the General Court of Connecticut. Much of this docu- 
ment* relates to the proposed union of the colonies, but we will sub- 
join such passages only as relate to the subject of this note—some of 
which are very quaint; and that mentioning the arrival of the party 
from Connecticut at Guilford, at the ‘‘ unseasonable hour’’ of ten 
o’clock at night, is well calculated to excite merriment at the present 
day. 

Tn consequence of a denial, by some persons, of the authority of the 
New Haven Jurisdiction, after the arrival of the new charter for 
Connecticut in the summer of 1662, some of the inhabitants had 
‘« binn seduced to rent themselues from this colonie [New Haven] by * 
w diuision his maj affaires in these parts are like to suffer,”’ &c., 
and had gone to Connecticut. 

At this juncture the General Court issued an order requiring such 
‘‘to returne to theire due obedience & payeing theire arrears of rates 
for defraying the necessary charges of the colonie, & other dues, win 
six dayes after the publication hereof, vnto such pson or psons as are 
or shall be appointed to collect the same, in attendance to the lawes 
& orders of this colonie. All w™ being done, this court shall for euer 
pass by all former disobedience to this governm'; but if any shall 
p’sume to stand out against his maj** pleasure soe declared as aforesd 
concerneing this colonie, at theire perill be it, this court shall not faile 
to call the sd psons toa strict account & pceed against them as 
disloyal to his maj” & disturbers of the peace of this colonie accord- 
ing to law.” 


‘¢ Newnavens Case Srarep.’”’ ‘ 


‘19. This declaration [requiring all persons to return to their 
allegiance and pay their arrears within six days] being grounded in 
generall upon his maj‘ comands expressed in those letters, & in 
speciall in order to the p’seruation of his maj** customes in that case 
puided for by act of this p’sent parliament, w™ act was sent inclosed 
w" the letter to our governo’, requireing his strict obseruance of the 
same vnder the penalty of displaceing & a thousand pounds fine, & 
therfore in case any difference should arrise to his maj¥ vpon these 
accounts, we must be inforced to laye the cause of it-at your doore, 
because when it was sent to the seuerall townes of this colonie & sett 
vp in publick places to be seen & read of all, that all might obey it, 
it was at Stamford violently plucked downe by Browne yo’ constable, 
& w™ reproachfull speeches rejected, though sent in his maj** name 
& by the authority of our court of magistrates. And after it was 
published at Guilford, Bray Rosséter & his sone hastened to Conecti- 
cutt to require your aid against this gouernm', w™ accordingly yow to 
hastily pformed, for on the 30" of Decembe’, 1663, two of yo" magis- 
trates w™ sundry young men & yo" marshall came speedily to Guilford 
accompanieing Rosseter & his sone, & countinanceing them & theyr 





* Vide N. H. Col. Rec. II. 517-30. 
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pote against the authority of this gener" court, though yow knowe 
ow obnoxious they were formerly to this jurisdiction, for contempt 
of authority & seditious practises, & that they haue been the ring- 
leaders of this rent, & that Bray Rosseter the father hath been long 
& still isa man of a turbulent, restless, factious spiritt, & whose 
designe yow haue cause to suspect to be to cause a warre between 
these two colonies, or to ruine Newhaven Colonie; yet him yow 
accompanied in opposition to this colonie, wout sending or writeing 
before to our governo' to be informed concerning the trueth in this 
matter. Sundry horses, as we are informed, accompanied them to 
Guilford, whither they came at vnseasonable houre, about tenn aclock 
in the night these short dayes, when yow might rationally thinke that 
all the people were gone to bed, & by shooting of sundry gunns, some 
of yo™ or of theyr partie in Guilford, allarmed the towne, w® when the 
gouerno’ took notice of, & of the unsatisfieing answer giuen to such 
as inquired the reason of that disturbance, he suspected, & that not 
w*out cause, that hostile attempts were intended by theyr company, 
whereupon he sent a letter to Newhaven to informe the magistrates 
there concerning matters at Guilford, that many were affrighted, & he 
desired that the magistrates of Newhauen would p'sently come to 
theyr succour & as many of the troopers as could be gott, alleadging 
for a reason his apprihension of theyr desperate resolutions. The 
gouerno™ messenger also excited to haste, as apprehending danger & 
reporting to them that Brandford went up in armes hastening to theyr 
releife at Guilford, w™ the gouerno™ required w™ speed. Hereupon 
Newhauen was also allarmed that night by beating the drume, &c, to 
warne the towne militia to be readie, &c. This feare was not cause- 
less, for what elce could bee gathered from the p"perations of pistolls, 
bulletts, swords, &c, w™ they brought w™ them, & by the threatning 
speeches giuen out by some of them, as is attested by the depositions 
of some & subscriptions of others, w we haue by vs to shew when 
need require ;;& yo" two magistrates themselves, who ought to haue 
kept the kings peace amoung theyr owne partie & in theire owne 
speeches, threatned our governo’ that if anything was done against 
those men, viz' Rosseter &#his partie, Conecticutt would take it as 
done against themselues, for they was bound to ptect them; & they 
rose high in threatnings yet they joyned therw™ theyr desire of 
another conference w™ Newhaven, pretending theyr purpose of graunt- 
ing to vs what wee would desire, soe farr as they could, if wee would 
vnite w" them; but still they held our members from vs & vpheld 
them in theyr animosities against vs.”’ 

“21.* * * * * * now itis high time that we bring these 
unbrotherly contests, wherew™ yow have troubled vs, to a peaceable 
issue. In order thereunto, we doe offer yow this choise, either to 
returne our members unto vs uolluntarily, w” wilbe your hono’ & a 
confirmation of our mutuall love, or to remoue them to some other 
plantation win yo" owne bounds, & free vs wholy from them, for we 
may not beare it that such foedifragous disorderly psons shall continue 
w"in the townes belonging to this colonie, to disturb our peace, dispise 
our gouernm', & disquiett our members & disable us to obey the 
kings comands. But if they stay where they now are, wee shall take 
our time to pceed according to justice, especially w" Browne, for his 
contempt of the declaration, & therin of the kings comands & of the 
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authority of this jurisdiccon, & w" Bray Rosseter & his sonne for all 
theyr seditious practices.” 

In the spring of 1665—after the union of the colonies—Dr. Rosseter 
procured a summons for the appearance of Mr. Leet and William 
Seward before a Particular Court at Hartford, to answer ‘‘an action 
of vniust molestation mannadged in an hostile manner.’ 

This action was based upon the proceedings of Governor Leet on 
the evening of December 30th, 1663, and damages were laid at £300. 

The case was tried, but as the Jury, after awarding the Doctor the 
costs of court, were unable to agree upon the damages, the defendants 
appealed to the General Court for a decision. That body appointed a 
committee of four “‘ to treat with Mr. Rosseter about those troublesome 
occurrences that have fallen out in reference to former passages 
betwixt him and Mr. Leet,’’ &c., whose action was to be final. 

The committee awarded the plaintiff £100, at the same time imposing 
upon him the condition of his making no further attempt or complaint 
against ‘‘ any or all the people in those towns [New Haven, Guilford, 
Branford and Milford], to this court or any other authority elsewhere, 
for any matter or thing, except it be for matters of meum and tuum, 
no way refering to Public Administration,’”’ and ‘also determined and 
prohibited Mr. W™ Leet or any other person or persons in those four 
towns to make any complaints or cause further trouble either to the 
said Mr. Bray Rossiter or those of Guilford concerned with him about 
any matter referring to former administration of government excepting 
such things as have been stated by this General Assembly.”’ 

Dr. Rosseter resided for a time at Killingworth, but returned to 
Guilford, where he died September 30, 1672. 

He wrote his christian name in two or three different ways—Brayan, 
as in the text—Brian, and Bray. 


Ponntna Sicnsoarps.—Joun Drinkwater, a publisher, intimated his name by 
a Fountain; and Wiit1am Woopcock, a bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard in 
the seventeenth century, happily rendcred his by a Cock STANDING ON A BUNDLE OF 
woop. Wii114m Hrut, another bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard in 1598, lived 
at the sign of the Hitt. Jonn Bucxtanp, who followed the same profession in 
Paternoster Row, in 1750, was modestly content with half a ome and adopted the 
sign of the Buck; while, in the same manner, another of his colleagues, Samvzn 
lg who in 1720 lived against the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, was satisfied 
with the Sure. A Lina, or ih, strange to say, entwined with honey-suckles, was 
the sign of Nicholas Ling, at the north-west door of St. Paul’s, where, in 1595, he 
published ‘* Pierce Pennylesse his Supplicacion to the Divell.’”’ An Oak was the 
sign of Nicholas Okes, a bookseller dwelling at Gray’s Inn, publisher of some of 
Taylor the Water Poet’s works. His colophon represents Jupiter seated on an eagle 
between two oak trees. A French publisher, Nicholas Cheneau, in the Rue St. 
Jacques, Paris, in 1580, had also an oak for his sign (chene, an oak). 


Hoxtpen.—Some time ago departed this life Deacon Joseph Holden, in the 84th 
ear of his age; having been an inhabitant of Westminster upwards of 31 years ; 
is family being the second family that moved into that place, where he underwent 

many difficulties and unavoidable hardships in settlingan uncultivated wilderness. 
He has left one brother alive, above 90 years old; his oldest brother died about 2 
years since, about 91 years old ; and his youngest sister died about a year since, above 
80 years old. Boston Chron. 30 Jan. 1769. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Purrer Famtuy.—At the close of the article by Mr Appleton (vol. xxii. p. 
290), on the Puffer Family, he desires information that will add to the history of 
the same. Matthias Pafier was one of the thirteen persons of Braintree (with the 
ten of Weymouth), who were ordered by the ‘‘ Committee for si ”? (a Com- 
mittee of the General Court for ordering affairs at that place, now Mendon), ‘‘ to be 
settled at the said plantation before the end of the 7 month 1663 with their per- 
sons and estates.’’ Mendon was incorporated May 15, 1667, and the Town yard 
the grants of land that were made by the Committee for Nipmug. Matthias Puffer’s 
home lot was about one mile from the Post Office here, to the south, and is now 
owned by Charles L. Thurber, of the City of New York. Mendon was burned in 
the winter of 1675, by the Indians, the inhabitants fleeing to Braintree and Wey- 
mouth. Contemporary history says four or five persons were slain in Mendon by 
the Indians, July 10, 1675. Until recently, neither tradition nor history furnish 
the names of any of the killed. Being at Boston during the winter of 1858 and 
1859, during a search among the archives at the State House for materials towards a 
Page, of this town, I found and transcribed the following petition of Matthias 

uffer. 

** To the Honored Council Now Sittinge in Boston, The humble petition of Mat- 
thias Puffer Humbly sheweth 

‘* That whereas your petitioner hath been Complained of for beinge absent from 
Mendon to ye discouragement of those that remaine, my answer is that I at first 
departed with ye consent of the Towne provided I carried away the Widow Gurney 
at my owne charge which I accordingly performed, and since the Major's warrant 
to summon me and the rest thither againe 1 have returned thither againe and have 
been helpful to them by procuring them ammunition and otherwise. Indeed I have 
been forced to return to Eeaintent to take care of my children that are left, my wife 
was slaine by the barbarous Indians and my eldest son :_severall of the best of my cat- 
tell killed to maintain the garrison, many moreof them, I have left my Estate, is lost : 
my condition is desolate and I am not in ye capaci that others are whose families 
are not broken. I ‘humbly beseech the Honored Councill to consider my case & 
not expose my poore children to ruin for I have not estate to maintain my children 
without my labour and care. to him that is in affliction —_ should be showed. I think 
my case is the case of the widdow if not worse. My humble petition is that I may be 
suffered to remaine at Brantree that I may be asuccor to my children which else will 
be exposed to ruin and your petitioner shall ever pray. Maraias Porrer.”’ 

lt is probable that the inhabitants fled immediately after the attack, July 10, but, 
as the government sent Capt. Gorum and Lieut. Up to Mendon soon after the 
Indian attack and established a — there, they were summoned back, probably in 
September or October, as Capt. Henchman was here in November. Soon after this, 
the town was finally abandoned, and during the autumn or winter it was burned by 
the Indians. The inhabitants did not return until 1680, as there is an hiatus in our 
town records from the 21st of April, 1675, to July 14, 1680. ‘ 

The record herewith transmitted seems to make it sure that Rachel, the first wife 
of Matthias Puffer, and Joseph, his eldest son, were killed at Mendon July 10, 1675. 

Mattoonas, who headed the attack on Mendon, was supposed to have been con- 
verted to Christianity by Eliot, at Quinsigamond (near Worcester), but the death 
of a son, who had been executed at Boston, and the persuasions of Philip, induced 
him to take up arms. He was, not long afterwards, surrendered by his chief, at 


Boston, where he was summarily tried and sentenced to death. At the request of 


the chief he was shot by one of his own tribe, and his body was hung in chains on 
Boston Common. Joun G. Mercatr. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Is not Mr. Appleton mistaken in giving the date of marriage of Matthias Puffer 
and Abigail Everett, as being in Februn ? (Vol. xxii. p. 288.) I so publish- 
ed it in the ‘‘ Everett Genealogy ” in the ister, but I now think it should be 
April. According to my notes, the Dedham Records give the date (11-2-1677), and 
at that time the second month was April. 

Mrs. Abigail Puffer was born Nov. 19, 1647, and died Dec. 27, 1685. 

Ruth Everett, who married Richard Puffer, was born (14-4-1653.) 

Charlestown, Mass. Epwarp F, Everert. 
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Tue Free Cuvurcn Histortcat Socrery.—Rev. Thomas W. Davids, of Colchester, 
England, has sent us, in print, the plan of an association which it is in contempla- 
tion to establish, under this title, in England. Its object will be to encourage the study 
of the history of the principles of Protestant Nonconformity, and the origin and pro- 
gress of Free Churches in that country. It is weer that the society meet at least 
once in six months, when a paper shall be , and the subject to which it relates be 
discussed by the members present ; and that a quarterly Journal be issued for the 

urpose of publishing papers read at the meetings, as well as historical documents 
hitherto inedited, and also of facilitating communication between all students who 
aro interested in the inquiries which the society seeks to encourage. The annual 
meeting is to be held at London, for the election of officers and the transaction of 
business. The fee for membership is set at one guinea a year. The Journal is to be 
furnished gratis to members. 

A society and journal, like these, would prove valuable aids to historical research. 
The field tv which it is proposed that they shall be devoted is rich in material, and 
if the labors of those interested in it can be concentrated and combined, it will no 
doubt yield valuable results. These researches cannot fail to throw light upon the 
history of the early settlers of New England. We hope that the gentlemen engaged 
in this undertaking will meet with success. J. W.D. 


Barser—W insLow—Ex.ior.—A few weeks since, while taking to pieces an old 
memorandum book of my ancestor, John Leach, of Boston, I found the rte a 
—_ os contain the following items, which may be of interest to some of the ers 
of the Register. 

The paper was a portion of the ** Boston Gazette and Country Journal ”’ for Jan. 
6, 1777, and my transcript is verbatim. 

‘* Thursday last was Married, by the Rev. Dr. Cooper of this Town, Col. Nathaniel 
Barber to Mra. Mary Winslow, 5th daughter of the late Joshua Winslow, Esq., of 
this Town, and a lady of Superior merit.’’ Was her first husband a relative of Joshua 
Winslow, above named ? 

I found also the following death :— 

** Last Saturday morning Died Miss Elizabeth Elliot, Sister of Mr. Samuel Elliot, 
of this Town, merchant. Her Funeral attended from the House of Mrs. Ger- 
rish, Mill Bridge, this afterncon at half an Hour o’clock.’’ 

The newspaper was very badly torn, and some words were worn away. 

Charlestown, Mass. H. H. Enss. 


Frttmorz.—The grandfather of ex-President Fillmore was John Fillmore, of 
Ipswich, Mass. He was a brave man, and one of some note. Having been cap- 
tured by a pirate, he rose with others, killed the captain and two seamen, imprisoned 
the crew, six in number, and brought the vessel into Boston harbor. All the pirates 
were executed. This was in 1724. 


Tue Brown Estate.—Some sixty or seventy persons of the name of Brown, all 
connected by blood, met at the Boston (Mass.) Hotel, April 10, 1868, for the purpose 
of taking measures to secure their possession of an Eng estate valued at several 
millions, and which is now in oae- The projectors of the scheme claim that 
this immense property belongs to the legal descendants of George Brown, a Lieuten- 
ant in the British army, who came to this country in 1640 and settled in Haverhill, 


At a former meeting of the claimants of the estate a man named C. M. Fisher, 
of Vermont, was chosen to act as attorney for them, but he proved unfaithful to his 
trusts, and it became necessary to choose another person. is was the main object 
of the meeting to-day, and wep ene «| Mr. A. B. Herrick was chosen as the agent 
of the plaintiffs to prosecute their claims in England. Soon afterwards the meeting 
was adjourned. a matter of interest we will state that there are about six 
thousand Browns in this vicinity, though, let us hope, all are not claimants of the 
great estate.—Journal. 

We trust the worthy agent, above named, will retain enough of the funds to pay 
the costs of publishing and freely distributing a large edition of the full history of this 
enterprise, down even to the recovery of the ‘* Estate.’’ 

If we had the opportunity, we would earnestly advise all members of the Brown 
Family to invest their surplus funds in New England farms, rather than in the 
so-called ‘‘ Brown Estate.’? The farms will be property so long as they are 
well tilled ; the ‘‘ Brown Estate ’’ has been in chancery a long time, but unproduc- 
tive to the claimants hitherto. Query :—Has ever an estate recovered the 
British Chancery by an American citizen, or by an American family ? 
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Cou. Joszru L. Cuzster.—This careful and accurate antiguny and genealogist 
has been en for come time in preparing for the press an ——. the entire 
Register of Marriages, Baptisms and Burials in Westminster Abbey. It isa just 
cause of pride to Americans that a native of New England has been selected to per- 
form so important a work, and they may feel sure that his performance of the work 
will do credit to his native country. ong the sources of information that have 
been thrown open to him to assist him in his remy are the old Marria 
Allegations in the Bishop of London’s gy 5 extending from 1598 to 1710, whic 
are closed against inquirers, except under a fee of 3s. 6d. for each occasion. Free 
access to them has been given by the Bishop. Upon them Col. Chester has spent 
several weeks, and has secured no less than 3,500 chalee extracts. At the Herald’s 
College, during some two hundred years, only two or three huudred of these Allega- 
tions have been accumulated. J. W. Dz 


Portsmouta (N. H.) Savivecs Banx.—The late Rev. Charles Burroughs, D.D., 
was the last surviving grantee of the original act of incorporation of a ‘‘ Provident 
Institution for Savings in Portsmouth to be called the Portsmouth Savings Bank.’’ 
Jeremiah Mason, Sebastian Streeter and Theodore Chase, residents of Portsmouth 
in 1823, and afterwards of Boston, were among the corporators. The recent death 
of Peyton R. Freeman, Esq. leaves but one survivor of the first board of trustees, 
Samuel Lord, Esq., who has been treasurer of the institution from the first. 


Tue Jouns Estare—Nor a Fortune, arrer ALL.—The bottom has fallen out of 
the high hopes of enormous fortune entertained for a while by some members of the 
Johns family. The Elmwood (Ill.) Chronicle says: ‘‘ Dr. J. J. Lobaugh has hand- 
ed us the report of the agent sent to Europe by the Johns heirs to investigate the mat- 
ter of the Johns estate in (~-y: and Wales. After a thorough search among the 
musty records of the East India Company, the Court of Chancery, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and Registry of Wills, assisted by able counsel, Mr. Deniston, the agent, 
reports that there is no foundation even in tradition for the statement that such 
an estate ever existed. The whole matter was a fabrication and fraud, mer up 
unprincipled men in order to make money out of the family in America by getting 
themselves employed as counsel in the matter. ‘The Hon. C. M. Fisher, of London, 
recommended by the Hon. C. F. Adams, also makes a report, in which he says that 
parties in America are carrying on the same sort of swindle in the matter of other 
estates, in order to draw money from the credulous.’’—August, 1868. 


Tae GenTLemEN’s Macazing, which has been in existence for 138 years, is now 
an odd mixture of antiquarianism and foppery, reminding the reader of an old buck 
dressed in the fripperies of fashion and assuming in his countenance the smirk of 
youth. It is stretching the doctrine of magazine succession rather to an extreme 
to gr as the editor, Mr. Walford, does, a passage from a number in 1780, and to 
add, “*t were our remarks in January, 1780, and they were placed on paper by 
the pen of one of our most valued and constant contributors, the late Dr. Samuel John- 
son, then Mr. Johnson only, and in his fifth year of authorship.’”? The conductors 
are determined to show they are not above the modern magazine taste, and to prove 
it commence a story called, ‘‘ Not in Society,” which in its slang and its incidents 
is as complete a repudiation of the traditions of Sylvanus Urban, as the editor has 
been ordinarily styled, as could be well put together.—Daily Advertiser, June, 1868. 


Givine Scarrs at Funerats was prohibited by the General Court in 1724, ‘‘ be- 
cause a burdensome custom.’’? When and where did the custom of giving gloves, 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, &c., originate ? 


Zacuary Mupcg, Esq.—A friend has sent us the following memorandum :— 

List of American Vessels under Convoy of His Britannic Majesty’s —— Fly, 
Zach’y Mudge, Esq. Commander, viz.—Phoenix, Schooner, of Plymouth. Hunter, 
Sloop, of Bristol. Agenoria, Brig, of Boston. Dove, Schooner, of Beverly. George, 
Sloop, of Hartford. Neptune, Brig, of Salem. Mary, Sloop, of Newhaven. Little 
John, Schooner, of Pownalboro’. (Endorsed) Tuomas Mupez. 

Fly, at Sea, 25th March, 1800. 

Who was Zachary Mudge, and what historical facts are here referred to? 

The paper on which the memorandum is written is of English manufacture, and 
bears the following water mark, ‘‘ A. Blackwell, 1797.’’ 


Tae oxpest Ivnasrrant wy Connecricut is said to be Delilah Ladd, aged 108 
years, who lives (May, 1868) in East Lyme. 
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*¢ Juntus ”” Acary.—Mr. Herman Merivale will shortly publish in England, in two 
volumes, an addition to the already voluminous collection of books on the authorship 
of ‘‘ Junius,’’ being the ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Philip Francis,”’ a 
posthumous work by the late Mr. Joseph Parkes, who devoted a a portion of his 
time in the later years of his life to an investigation of the life of Francis and his 
alleged connection with the Letters of Junius. Mr. Parkes collected a t mass of 
materials in the shape of original papers and wneneelae by Sir Philip and his 
family, and manuscript reminiscences and memorials left by Lady Francis, his secon 
wife ; besides a number of miscellaneous papers formerly in the possession of Wood- 
fall, in whose paper, the Public Advertiser, the famous letters first saw the light, 
and similar documents more or less bearing on the vexed and still unsettled question, 
**\Who wrote Junius?” 

Mr. Parkes finished eight chapters of his work, which only brought his hero down 
to the year in which the first Letter of Junius sqpeean’, 1768—a scale of biography 
which, if carried out as he projected it, would have resulted in more volumes than 
any publisher of the present day would have cared to print. In view of this fact Mr. 
Merivale has completed the remainder of the work on a reduced plan, leaving Sir 
Philip to speak for himself, and the mystery of the letter to unravel itself, by brief 
extracts from the mass of manuscripts placed in his hands by the family of Mr. 
Parkes. Whether the work will ultimately clear up the strange mystery of Junius 
remains to be seen after its publication. 


A Massacuavsetts Jupce ror Hawat.—A Washington despatch says that Alfred 
8. Hartwell, formerly Colonel of the fifty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers (colored), 
has been invited, on the recommendation of Prof. Washburn, of the Law School, Har- 
vard University, to the position of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Ha- 
waiian (Sandwich) Islands. He has accepted the invitation, and will proceed shortly 
to assume the duties. The position is a most honorable as well as remunerative one, 
and the appointment makes the whole Hawaiian Judiciary to consist of men born in 
the United States.— Boston Journal. 


Reep—Ricuuonp.—We have evidence of the marriage—supposed to have been 
about 1670 to 1680—of Wm. Reed and Mary Richmond ; dates of births, marriage 
and deaths of V/m. and Mary, and parentage of Mary desired. 

Wm. Reed, son of the above—whom did he marry? Dates of birth, marriage 
and death also desired. 

William Reed, son of the second William, married Mary Winslow. Wanted 
dates of births, marriage and deaths, and parentage of Mary. The above were of 
Taunton and Rochester. T. 8. 


Ricuarp Grarron, the first printer of the Common Prayer, who also printed the 
on meeeanegr of Lady Jane Grey as Queen of England, for which he fell under the 

ispleasure of Queen Mary, had a tun with a grafted fruit-tree growing through it. 
Stow made a pun upon this sign, saying that one of Grafton’s works was ‘‘ a noise 
of empty tonnes and unfruitful grafftes,’’ to which Grafton retaliated by calling 
Stow’s Chronicle ‘*a collection of lyes foolishly stowed together.’’— History of Sign- 
boards, Second edit., pp. 471 and 474. W. J. F. 


a ay Lewis, of Falmouth, married, 3 Oct., 1770, Lucy Palmer, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Palmer. Who were the parents of Lothrop Lewis? 

Turner.— Abiel Turner married Elizabeth Robinson, a lineal descendant of the 
celebrated Puritan John.’’—Deane’s History of Scituate, p. 362. 

It is of interest to a descendant of Abiel and Elizabeth (Robinson) Turner, to 
know whether the statement of Deane is founded on tradition or upon recorded 
evidence. T. 8. 

Reading, Ohio. 

Gun-Makine 1 1775.—* We hear from Concord, that a fine Laboratory for gun- 
making is set up there by Deacon Barrett, where every branch of that business is 
carriedon. As the Laboratory has the advantage of a stream, the boring, grindi 
and polishing is performed by water. We hear also, that good encouragement wi 
be given at said place to persons acquainted with any branch of the business, partic- 
ularly Lock-making.’”’—‘* New England Chronicle,’’ Cambridge, Dec. 14, 1775. 


Tue tate Hezexian Porter, of Dalton, Mass., lived upon the same farm from the 
time of his birth until his death, a period of over 80 years. Wm. Worthy of Wil- 
liamstown, aged 55, recently died on the farm upon which he had lived 53 years. ~ 
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MARRIAGES. 


Gvuitp=Howtanp.—In Providence, R. I. 
June 9,"1868, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
L. Caldwell, Mr. Clarence Herbert 
Guild, sun of Mr. Calvin Guild, of 
Dedham, Mass., and Miss Sophia How- 
land, daughter of John A. Howland, 
of Providence. 

Jewert=Leacu.—In Manchester, Mass., 
July 27, by the Rev. Elias Nason, Mr. 
Alfred 8. Jewett, son of Mr. Alfred W. 
and his wife Abigail S. Jewett, and 
Miss Jane F., daughter of Mr. Thomas 
and Mrs. Mary Jane Leach, all of Man- 
chester. 

Puitsrook = Brennan. — In Brookline, 
Mass., May 12, by Rev. J. M. Finotti 
Samuel N. Philbrook, of Boston, and 
Miss Mary Brennan, of Brighton. 

Woottey=Hvrcurson.—In Waltham, 
Mass., April 23d, by Rev. Warren H. 
Cudworth, Mr. George Woolley and 
Miss Angelina Hutchinson, daughter 
of E. Milton Hutchinson, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Armincton, Hervey, M.D., at Providence, 
R. I., Aug. 2, aged 75 years. 

Aruerton, Mrs. Abigail, wife of Samuel, 
Stoughton, March 19, aged 82. 

Banveer, Mr. Thomas, of Boston, Mass., 
at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 3, aged 75 

ears. Mr. Badger had been known in 

Tate as an artist for more than forty 
years. He had also during this time 
occasionally painted portraits in cities 
of several other States. His paintings 
were remarkable for the distinctness of 
their perspective, for the neatness and 
accuracy of their delineation; and for 
faithful representations of life they have 
seldom been equalled. And his ability 
to paint seemed little impaired by his 
advanced age, continuing to his last 
sickness; his eminently regular and 
temperate habits no doubt contributing 
to this result. Mr. B.,asaman, was 
one of the most gentle and amiable, dis- 
tinguished for his modesty and humil- 
*- In these respects he was a person 
of rare merit. He was a kind friend, 
a loving husband, an indulgent parent 
and a worthy citizen, * leading a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty.”’ 

Baker, Mr. Obed, at West Dedham, 
March 24, aged 84 years. 

Bayarp, Hon. Richard H., at Philadel- 

phia, Penn., March 4, 1868, aged 72 yrs. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
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He was the son of the elder James A. 
Bayard, an eminent citizen of Dela- 
ware in the early part of the present 
century, and was born at Wilmington. 
He was educated at Princeton College, 
and admitted to practice at the bar, 
and subsequently took an active part 
in politics asa Whig. He was United 
States Senator from Delaware from 
1836 to 1839, and again from 1841 to 
1845. He was afterwards appointed 
Minister Resident of the United States 
in Belgium. Of late years he has 
lived in retirement at Philadelphia. 

Bewt, Hon. Samuel D., late Chief Justice 
of New Hampshire, at Manchester, N. 
H., Aug. 1, 1868, aged 70 years. Judge 
Bell was, at the time of his death, Vice 
President of this Society for N. Hamp- 
shire. An extended notice of his life 
~~ character will be published here- 
after. 

Be.t, Henry H., Rear Admiral U.S. N., 
drowned near the mouth of the river 
Osaka, Japan, January 11, 1868, aged 
63 years. Admiral Bell was born in 
the State of North Carolina, from 
which State he was appointed to the 
navy. After becoming a midshipman 
he was promoted by slow degrees until 
he had attained the rank of commander, 
which he held at the time of the break- 
ing out of the war. When theservices 
of the navy were brought into full play 
he was, in 1861, acting inspector of 
ordnance, and was relieved from his 
position as inspector to take an active 
part in several naval engagements that 
were fought during the war. He was 
fleet captain of the squadron under 
Farragut at the taking of New Orleans, 
and as a reward for his faithful services 
during his connection with the navy 
and the conspicuous part he bore on 
the occasion of the New Orleans 
triumph, he was made Commodore. 
During the latter part of 1862 and 1863 
he was temporarily in command of the 
West Gulf blockading squadron, and 
by his watchfulness and exertions did 
much to frustrate the attempts made 
by the rebels to run the gauntlet with 
their cotton, sent out in exchange for 
anticipated supplies to be received by 
the few blockade runners which now 
and then succeeded in making their 
way under cover of the night into the 
guarded ports. In June, 1865, and for 
several months afterward, he was com- 


mandant at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
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where he inaugurated the system of 
employing discharged soldiers to work 
in the yard in preference to all others, 
so long as they were good workmen. 
While in command at this post he 
issued an order forbidding the payment 
by the employés of the yard of an 
money for political purposes, whic 
for a time raised quite a storm about 
his head from partisan journals. In 
1866 he was placed in command of the 
Asiatic squadron, and a short time 
after his arrival at his post he took 
very strong measures to suppress 
piracy in the Chinese seas. y his 
command, in April, 1867, Commander 
Febiger was sent with the steamer 
Ashuelot to the Formosa Islands to 
rescue the officers and men of the 
American bark Rover, which had been 
wrecked off the coast. This officer 
learned that the officers and men in 
question had been murdered by the 
natives, and Admiral Bell, after taking 
such peaceful measures as he thought 
weal tees the leading men of the 
island to give some definite information 
as to the outrage, that the perpetrators 
might be brought to punishment, was 
forced to make a descent upon one of 
the islands with a strong force. A 
severe fight on land with the pirates 
was the consequence, in which Com- 
mander McKenzie lost his life. It is 
supposed that as the port of Osaka 
was to be made an open port for foreign 
trade on the Ist of last month, accord- 
ing to treaty, the unfortunate Admiral 
was with his command looking to the 
interests of this country at the time of 
his death. Admiral Bell was a genial 
warm hearted gentleman, and mired 
by all who knew him for his many 
good qualities of mind and heart. As 
an officer he had acquired the repu- 
tation of a strict disciplinarian, and 
was withal very popular with his com- 
mand. He had, up to the time of his 
taking command of the Asiatic squad- 
ron, been in the service forty-three 
years, twenty-three of which he had 
spent at sea. He entered the service 
Aug. 4, 1823; Passed Midshipman, 
March 23, 1829; promoted Lieutenant, 
March 31, 1831; Commander, Aug. 12, 
1854; Commodore, passing the grade 
of Captain, July 16, 1862; Rear Ad- 
miral, July 25, 1866: retired as Rear 
Admiral, Aug. 4, 1867. 

Bratey, Lieut. Curtis J., Freetown, Ms. 
Nov. 24, 1867, a. 66 yrs., 5 mos., 26 ds. 
He was commiksioned Aug. 6, 1827, 
Lieut. of the 3d foot co. of local militia 
in Freetown. Discharged Sept. 25, 
1830. Son of Asa Braley and wife 
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Ruth Morton, grandson of Elijah Bra- 
ley and wife Lydia Ash] 


ey. 
Braman, Chandler Balch, MD. Acting 


Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., Baton 
Rouge, La., Aug. 15, 1868, aged 27 
ears. He was born in Newburyport, 
aan. and was a son of Isaac G. Bra- 
man, M.D., of Brighton, Mass. He 
was a graduate of Harvard College in 
1864, and a young man of great pro- 


mise. 
Brewster, Charles W., Esq., Ports- 


mouth, N. H., Aug. 4, 1868, aged 67 
years. Mr. Brewster had been in the 
Journal office for more than fifty years, 
and editor of the paper for more than 
forty-three years; a longer period of 
active service than that of any of his 
cotemporaries now connected with the 
ress in that State. The Journal, in 

is charge, was always noted for the 
candor and ability with which it was 
conducted, and few newspapers have 
ever been more eminently reliable and 
useful, or merited and received a larger 
share of the public confidence. In ad- 
dition to his labors as editor and 
rinter, Mr. Brewster occasionally de- 
ivered lectures before Lyceums and 
public societies in his native city, 
which were well received, and about 
ten years ago published a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Rambles about Portsmouth,’? 
embracing many incidents in the local 
history of that ancient town for a 
period of two centuries, which has 
given instruction and delight to numer- 
ous readers. He had also prepared for 
the press a second series of the ‘‘ Ram- 
bles,’”? which will soon be published. 
He has sepentetiy represented Ports- 
mouth in the Legislature, was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1850, and has received various other 
marks of the confidence and esteem of 
his fellow citizens.—Dover, N. H., 
Enquirer. 


Brewster, Sir David, near Edinburgh, 


Feb. 12, a. 87. Thus is sundered one of 
the links connecting the philosophical 
students of the present generation with 
those of the preceding ; for Sir David 
Brewster was both a pioneer of modern 
science and one of its most illustrious 
disciples. Born at Jedburgh in 1781, 
he was educated for the Church of Scot- 
land and became alicentiate. In 1808, 
he became editor of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Teal Society of Edinburgh. 
At this time, and up to 1812, he was 
— his attention chiefly to the 
study of optics, and in 1815 received 
the Copley medal for his discoveries in 
that branch of science. In the follow- 
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ing year he invented the well known 
little instrument, the kaleidoscope. In 
the same year the Institute of ce 
adjudged to him half of the prize of 
3000 francs for two of the most impor- 
tant scientific discoveries made in 
Europe during the two years preceding, 
and in 1819 he received the Rumford 
gold and silver medals of the Royal So- 
ciety for his discoveries in sont to the 
polarization of light. 

For several years he conducted the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and 
afterwards the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science. In 1831 he proposed the meet- 
ing which led to the establishment of 
that very important body, the ‘* British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science.’’ He was the author of several 
works, among the best known of which 
were his Life of Sir Isaac Newton and 
More Worlds than One. He was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Macpherson, the 
celebrated translator or author of Os- 
sian. He was throughout his life es- 
teemed as highly by his acquaintances 
for his Christian virtues as by the sci- 
entific world for his great attainments. 
Bricuam, Elijah Dana, Charleston, S. C., 
April 6, 1868, aged about 56 years. He 
had gone, too late, to the South, for 
possible recovery from a disease of the 
throat and lungs, from which, until 
lately, no fatal result had been feared. 
Col. Brigham was not only a thorough- 
ly trained man of business; he fad 
the rare gift of high administrative 
faculty. After a thorough mercantile 
apprenticeship, he was for many years 
one of the firm of Chandler, Howard 
& Co. He was afterwards, for a longer 
term, the head of the house of E. D. 
Brigham & Co. This house failed in 
the crisis of 1857, but without a stain 
upon its mercantile honor. Early in 
the war Gov. Andrew sought his ser- 
vices as the Commissary-General of the 
State, and every able officer in her ser- 
vice knows how admirably he served 
her. His conspicuous ability and Gov. 
Andrew’s desire, gave him the place of 
U.S. Commissary at this post; and he 
easily and rapidly learned the principle 
and whole detail of army regulations 
and department routine. Very large 
-purchases of supplies were made here 
in fitting out great expeditions and 
sending stores to the departments of 
the South. Col. Brigham’s business 
training, his clear system, his wise 
treatment of the market and of deal- 
ers, saved the mag © more than 
one million of dollars. At the desire 


of the Commissary Department, he 
asked to be made a captain in the Subsis- 
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tence Department of the regular army. 
He remained in service long enough 
after the end of the war to close the 
bulk of the remaining business at this 
st, when he resi Since then he 
as been the President of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company, and the Di- 
rector of large smelting works in Mi- 
chigan. 

‘Col. Brigham had, as we have said, 
that rare combination of qualities 
which makes administrative faculty. 
The complication of large interests and 
annoying details, under his hand and 
eye, seemed almost to arrange them- 
selves in right and clear relations. 
With prompt and determined decision 
he had a thoroughly good temper and 
a rare understanding of men. His 
integrity could not assailed ; his 
eyes could not be hoodwinked. He 
treated all men as gentlemen. Yet he 
had that just dignity and self-respect 
which would have made it unwise for 
any man to presume too far upon his 
good nature. 

It was quite remarkable that Col. 
Brigham should have found the time 
for much general reading, for cultiva- 
ting a fine natural eye for form and 
color, and cially for the enthusi- 
astic love onl epanseladion of music. 
He always had time to advise his 
friends in their troubles and to sympa- 
thize with them in good or bad fortune. 
He was a true gentleman in the high- 
est sense of that word. Humanity, 
sensibility, thoughtfulness for the feel- 
ings of others, kindness to servants and 
dependants, were as natural to him as 
his sunny temper and his winning face. 
—Transcript. 

Rev. Charles, D.D., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., March 5, 1868, aged 80 
ears. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
ege in 1806. He was inducted rector 
of St. John’s Church in Portsmouth 
May 20, 1812, and officiated as such for 
nearly half a century. He was well 
known in Boston, his native city, as 
President of the General Theological 
Library, of which he was an early 
friend and patron. He was for nearly 
thirty years President of the New 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, an 
institution that has received from the 
outset much benefit from his sagacious 
counsels and liberal attentions. He 
has for nearly forty years been annual- 
ly elected President of the Portsmouth 
Athenzum. He was fond of antiqua- 
rian and literary studies, and several 
of his discourses on historical subjects 
have been published. 
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Cazenzav, Hon. Edward, formerly Sena- 
tor from Plymouth County, at Hing- 
ham, Mass., May 8, aged 64 years. 

Cuasz, Mrs. Ellen, widow of Baruch 
Chase, Esq.,at Hopkinton, N. H., March 
17, aged 92 years. 

Cutter, Joseph Longfellow, Esq., at Exe- 
ter, N. H., Aug. 18, 1868, aged 64 yrs. 

Cotsurn, James, West Dedham, Mass., 
Aug. 16, 1868, aged 61. 

Corsurn, Samuel D., Galesburg, Illinois, 
June 20, 1868. He was the eldest son 
of Calvin Colburn, of Boston, where 
he was born, February 4, 1800. 

Denon, Henderson Inches, son of Wil- 
liam Dehon, E a member of the 
senior class of Harvard University, 
at Boston, Nov. 29, 1867, aged 20 years. 

ENGLE, Frederick, Rear Admiral U. 8. 
N., at his residence in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12, 1868, in the 69th year of his 
age. Admiral Engle was a native of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and entered 
the service December 6, 1814, aiid was 
at once ordered to the brig Firefly, 
which took a cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean. On returning from that station 
after a short furlough, he was ordered 
to the brig Boxer, where he served for a 
year or more, and was then transferred to 
the frigate Guerriere, then commanded 
by Commodore McDonough, where he 
served until 1821, when he was placed 
on shore duty at Philadelphia. In 1821 
he was made a passed Midshipman, and 
was attached in 1822 to the West India 
station, then affording lively service by 
reason of the piratical craft abounding 
in those waters. He was made Lieu- 
tenant, Jan. 13, 1825, while in the 
West India squadron, and on his re- 
turn that year was granted leave of 
absence. In 1827 he was attached to 
the frigate Brandywine, in the Pacific 
squadron, and served on that station for 
three years. After enjoying a brief 
leave of absence on his return home he 
was ordered, in 1830, to the sloop-of- 
war Vincennes, attached to the West 
India squadron, commanded by Capt. 
Jesse D. Elliott, where he served three 
years. Upon the expiration of his 
cruise he was ordered to the naval ren- 
dezvous at Philadelphia, and remained 
in that position until 1836, when he 
took another cruise in the West Indies 
in the frigate Constellation as first lieu- 
tenant, under Commodore A. J. Dallas. 
From 1838 to 1840 he was on leave of 
absence, when he assumed command of 
the receiving vessel Experiment at Phi- 
ladelphia. Lieutenant Engle was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander Sept. 
8, 1841, and was ordered to duty with 
that rank in the Philadelphia Navy 
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Yard, where he remained until 1846. 
when he was placed in the command of 
the steam frigate Princeton, attached 
to the Home squadron, under Commo- 
dore David Connor, and took a conspi- 
cuous part in the Mexican war, espe- 
cially at Vera Cruz. He was detached 
from the Princeton in 1849 and placed 
on waiting orders. In 1851 he com- 
manded the naval rendezvous in New 
York. In 1853, he was transferred to 
the command of the receiving ship 
Union, at Philadelphia. In 1855, he 
was on waiting orders, having been 
promoted to a yw Sept. 14, of 
that year. In 1856, Captain Engle was 
aw in command of the frigate Wa- 

h, flagship of Commodore Hiram 
Paulding, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home squadron. In 1858 he was de- 
tached, and was made commandant pro 
tem. of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
In 1860 he was on special duty for 
a while at Washington, after which he 
was sent to the East Indies to take com- 
mand of that squadron, and brought 
back the flagship Hartford. In 1862 
he was retired, after his last cruise, and 
appointed Governor of the Naval Asy- 
lum at Philadelphia. His commission 
as Commodore on the retired list bore 
date July 46, 1862. He was Governor 
of the Naval Asylum until 1866, when 
he was relieved and placed on waiting 
orders, having been promoted to the 
rank of Rear Admiral on the retired 
list. Since 1866 he has performed no 
service, but has spent his final days 
among his relatives and friends, whe 
found the test charm in his society. 
He had given more than fifty-three 
years to his country, and his services 
— not be forgotten by a grateful peo- 

e 


ple. 
Hatneway, Gideon Palmer, Esq., at 


- Freetown, Feb. 10, 1868. The deceased 
was born Sept. 4, 1803, being the eldest 
son of Alden Hatheway and wife Mercy 
Palmer, grandson of Stephen Hathe- 
way and wife —. Peirce, gt. grand- 
son of Nicholas Hatheway and wife 
Rebecca Merrick, gt.ngt. ndson of 
Isaac Hatheway and wife Sarah Make- 

eace, gt-gt.-et. ndson of John 

athway, Jr., of Freetown, and gt.- 
gt-gtgt. grandson of John Hath- 
way, of faunton, now Berkley. 

He was commissioned Aug. 17, 1823, 
Paymaster (with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant) of the 5th Regt. in the local mili- 
tia of Bristol county, from which he 
was honorably discharged, Dec. 11, 
1830. As a Justice of the Peace for 
Bristol county he was commissioned 
Oct. 1, 1847. He was a Selectman of 
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surer one year, Moderator of the 
annual town meeting five years. 

On the maternal side he was a nd 
son of Gideon Palmer, of Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., and wife Abigail N. Hatha- 
way, at. grandson of Meletiab Hatha- 
way, Jr., of Dartmouth, Mass., and 
wife Judith Peirce, gt.-gt. grandson 
of Meletiah, Sen., an wile Anna Hos- 
kins, gt.-gt.-Bt. grandson of Jacob 
age dy of Freetown, and wed 17 
ip Chase, gt.-gt.-gt.-gt. grandson 0 
John Hathwa:; ne tn dl Pom, and 

t.-gt.-gt.-gt.-gt. grandson of John 

athway, of Taunton, now Berkley. 
How .anp, Joshua, at Freetown, Sept. 
5th, 1868, aged 58 years, 11 mos, 22 
days. A lineal descendant of Henry 
Howland, of Duxbury, one of the ori- 
ginal proprietors of Freetown, in 1659, 
through Samuel, who died at Free- 
town in 1716, Joshua and wife Eliza- 
beth Holloway, Joshua, Jr. and wife 
Mary Allen, Joshua, 3d, and wife 
Abigail Hathaway, Capt. Seth and 
wife Abigail Ashley. 
How.anp, Capt. Malachi, at Freetown, 
Mass., Jan. 2, 1868. 

The deceased was a son of George 
Howland and wife Deborah Shaw, and 
born in January, 1787 ; grandson of 
ale ype get ely Bg me 

0 gt. m of Joshua How- 
land and wife Elizabeth Holloway, gt 
gt. ndson of Samuel Howland of 
a ury, and who died a a in 
1716, gt.-gt.-gt. ndson of Henry 
Howland, ef Daxbory, who was one of 
the original proprietors of Freetown, 
and one of ‘‘ ye ancient freemen ’’ who 
purchased that township of the Indians 
in April, 1659, and who by an early 
writer is called ‘‘ one of the substantial 
landholders.’’ Henry Howland was 
also one of the proprietors of Bridge- 
water as early as 1645. His wife Mary 
died June 16, 1674,and Henry died 1670. 
Capt. Malachi Howland married Jan. 
12, 1809, Caturah, a daughter of Josh- 
ua Howland and wife Phebe Chase. 
Caturah was born April 16, 1785, and 
died March 20, 1835. Capt. Malachi 

ormed service as a private soldier 
in the Coast Guard, stationed at New 
Bedford in June, 1814, and was com- 
missioned Sept. 28, 1816, Ensign of the 
Ist foot Co. in the local militia of Free- 
town—promoted to Lieutenant Sept. 4, 
1818, and to Captain April 13, 1822. 
Honorably discharged March 1, 1827. 
He was a Selectman of Freetown 13 
years, assessor four years, and twice 
represented the town in the General 
Court at Boston. 


EW. P. 


Deaths. 


Kivessoury, John, Esq., 





[October, 
Freetown five years, Collectorand Trea- Hort, Joseph, at Newburyport, Aug. 2, 


75 years. 
IncranaM, Paul, at Framingham, Mass., 


March 6, 1868, aged 90 years, 11 mos. 
and 15 days. He was a son of Paul 
and Alice (Spooner) Ingraham, and 

es of Timothy and Mary (West ) 

am. 

lice Spooner, daughter of Thomas 
and Rebecca (Padduck) Spooner ; Tho- 
mas §., gt. grandson of William and 
Elizabeth (Partidge) Spooner, of Ply- 
mouth and Dartmouth. 

Rebecca Padduck, born May 12, 1718, 
died January, 1812, daughter of Judah 
and Alice (Alden) Padduck ; Rebeoca 
Padduck married 2d, Capt. Elijah War- 
ren; Alice Alden wasdaughter of David 
and Merey (Southworth) Alden; Da- 
vid was son of Hon. John Alden, pro- 
genitor of the family in America.—t. s. 
Wiscasset, Maine, 
May 1, aged 95 years, 9 mos. 


Knapp, Jacob N., Esq., Walpole, N.H., 


July 27, 1868, aged 94 years and 8 
months. He was a schoolboy in New- 
buryport, Mass., at the time Washing- 
ton visited that town, and had very 
distinct recollections of him. The his- 
torian Prescott was at one time a pupil 
of his in Salem, Mass. He was 
years old when he graduated in 1802, 
and survived 57 of his classmates. 


Mann, Hon. James, at New Orleans, 


Aug. 26, 1868, a 47 years. Col. 
Mann was born July 20, 1822, in Gor- 
ham, Me. He was in the Legislature 
of Maine several sessions as Represent- 
ative and Senator, subsequently held 
an office in the Custom House at Port- 
land, was Treasurer for Cumberland 
County, and acted as paymaster during 
the late rebellion, principally in the 
army in the Gulf States. He settled 
finally in New Orleans, and was el 

a member of the present Congress 
from Louisiana. He had but recently 
been admitted to his seat, and, being 
one of the few Democratic Representa- 
tives from the Southern States, was 
greatly overworked with the pressing 
cares and duties growing out of the 
condition of affairs in Louisiana, and 
the Southern States generally. He was 
generous, frank and candid, and had 
entered upon his public career with 
prospects of great usefulness to his 
constituents. 


Mason, Mr. Samuel W., at the residence 


of his father, Hon. Larkin D. Mason, 
at Tamworth, N. H., Aug. 29, 1868, 
aged 32 years. He served his time as 
a printer in Manchester, N. H. and was 
for some time connected with the Mirror 


in that city, and afterward with several 
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in Boston as reporter, an 

Saring the war he went South, partly 
for the benefit of his health, and pub- 
lished papers at Port Royal, and at 
Savannah, Georgia, where he had a 

roprietary interest in the Herald and 

ews. He wasa young man of t 
energy and ability, genial and kindly 
in manner, and held the friendship of 
many. He was buried at Manchester, 
with Masonic honors. 

Norton, Mrs. Sarah, at Newport, R. I., 
Feb. 1, 1868, widow of the late Elisha 
Norton, aged 102 years, 5 months and 
26 days. She was daughter of Benja- 
min and Sarah (Hunt) Spooner, of 
Newport, granddaughter of Wing and 
Deborah (Church) Spooner, of New- 

ort, gt. granddaughter of Samuel and 
Expsslonss (Wing) Spooner, of Dart- 
mouth, Mass., an ats t. granddaugh- 
ter of William and Hannah (Pratt) 
Spooner, of Plymouth and Dartmouth. 


T. 8. 
Noves, Rev. George R., D.D., Prof. in the 
Cambridge Divinity School, at Cam- 

bridge, Mass., June 3, aged 70 years. 
Patmer, James S., Rear Admiral, U.S. 
New, of yellow fever, at St. Thomas, 
W. I., Dec. 7, 1867, aged about 52 yrs. 
Admiral Palmer was born in New 
Jersey, and on the Ist of January, 1825, 
was — a Midshipman in the 
navy from the State of New York. His 
first cruise, four years in length, was on 
the sloop-of- war Lexington, in the 
Mediterranean. On his return he was 
ranted leave of absence, and in 1831 
fre was appointed a passed Midshipman, 
but did not again go to sea until 1833, 
when he took 8 cruise in the Pacific 
Ocean in the frigate Potomac. He was 
then ordered to the line-of-battle ship 
Delaware, and cruised again in the 
Mediterranean. The rank of Lieuten- 
ant was conferred upon him in 1836, 
and after being on waiting orders for a 
year or more, he was ordered to the fri- 
te Columbia, and served in the East 
ndies for two years. In 1842 he was 
one of the senior lieutenants of the 
razee Independence in the home squad- 
ron, where he served for two years, and 
was then ordered to the sloop-of-war 
Boston. After this he enjoy a brief 
furlough, and then was placed on ord- 
nance and other special duties. In 1852, 
he was attached to the naval rendez- 
vous at Philadelphia. After doing du- 
ty on the shore in this way for two years 
he was 1 on waiting orders, and 
by the board of 1856 he was put on the 
reserved list with leave of absence. 
Like many other worthy officers who 
were set aside by the action of that 





‘Board, he succeeded in gaining & 


hearing, and after ® vigorous examina- 
tion he was reinstated and promoted to 
the rank of Commander on the active 
list, and assigned his old lineal number 
on the register. In 1859 he was de- 
tailed as one of the lighthouse inspec- 
tors, where he performed his duties to 
the complete satisfaction of the 'Treasu- 
yb age me gan In 1860 Commander 

Imer was ordered to the Iroquois 
one of the fast corvettes of the navy, and 
carried her out to the Mediterranean, 
where he remained nearly two years, 
when he was recalled, with his com- 
mand, to serve on the home station dur- 
ing the war. Shortly after his arrival 
he was promoted to a captaincy. 

He was relieved of his command of 
the Iroquois in the West Indies for al- 
lowing the Sumter to escape out of one 
of the West India ports; came home 
and was tried by a Court of Inquiry 
acquitted, and sent back to command 
the [roquois after she had 
the Forts, under command of Capt. 
John De pane 

Subsequently he was placed in com- 
mand of the sloop-of-war Hartford, 
which he joined sometime after the 
taking of New Orleans, and which 
he afterwards commanded on the 
Mississippi river while she bore the 
flag of Admiral Farragut. He was made 
a Commodore in the Navy the 7th of 
February, 1863, and while attached to 
the Gulf squadron evinced abilities and 
skill as a naval officer of a high or- 
der. During 1864 and 1865 he was 
acting Rear Admiral of the Gulf squad- 
ron, and so conducted himself in his 
onerous and delicate position as to pain 
the entire confidence and respect of the 
President and the Navy Department. 
During the past year he was promoted 
to the rank of Rear Admiral, and on 
the consolidation of the various squad- 
rons in the Gulf and North Atlan- 
tic he was placed in command of tha 
entire force, now known as the North 
Atlantic squadron, which pe ope 
post he filled with eminent ability at 
the time of his sudden demise. 

Admiral Palmer had served his coun- 
try with credit and honor for nearly 
half a century, and in every station he 
brought to the discharge of his various 
duties a cultivated mind, a thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the 
technical and general details of his ee 
fession, and a genial disposition, which 
united to make him a valued officer 
a worthy, high-toned representative of 
our naval service. 

His last official paper was an interest- 
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ing report of the St. Thomas earth- 
ag The despatch is dated Nov. 19, 


1867. 

Pztrce, Enos, at Taunton, Mass., April 8, 
1868, aged 78 years and 2 months, 

Peirce, Job, at Freetown, Mass., June 2, 
1868, aged 77 years and 8 months. Se- 
lectman of Freetown in 1836. 

Porrer, Hon. Chandler E., of Hillsbo- 
rough, N.H., at Flint, Michigan, Aug. 
3, 1868, aged 62 years. Judge Potter 
was a member of this Society, and an 
extended notice of him will be given 
hereafter. 

Scripture, Rev. James O., Rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Salem, at Lincoln, 
Mass., Aug. 9, 1868, aged about 30 yrs. 
He was highly educated, and displayed 
great zeal and talent in his labors. 

Spooner, Hope, at Newport, R. I., May 
1, 1868, a, ed 94 years, 5 months and 
24 days. She was a daughter of John 
and Ruth (Pierce) Haswell; widow of 
Samuel H. Spooner, who was born 17 
Nov., 1773, died 3 Dec., 1850; who 
was gt.-gt. grandson of William and 
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a very prominent man in North Caro- 
lina, at Chapel Hill, August 20, 
aged sixty-seven years. He was for 
several years Governor of the State, 
and for a long ewe a Senator in Con- 
gress and a Judge, and served as a 
member of the convention to revise the 
constitution, after which he was for a 
long time President of the State Uni- 
versity. He was ardently devoted to 
the histery of his native State, and 
contributed largely to Dr. Hawks’s vol- 
umes. His father was a native of Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Witiiams, Mrs. Hannah, widow of Dr. 
Seth P. Williams, and formerly wife of 
Elisha L. Pratt, died at Freetown, Sept. 
8th, 1868, 80 years, 6 mos. and 
4 days. She was a daughter of David 
Chase and wife Chloe Peirce, nd- 
daughter of Hilkiah Peirce and wife 
Hannah Briggs, gt. nddaughter 
of Thomas Peirce and Naomi Boothe, 
gt.-gt.-granddaughter of Isaac Peirce 
who was born in Duxbury, in 1661, and 
died at Middleboro’, Feb. 28, 1732, and 





Hannah (Pratt) Spooner ; who was of 

Plymouth, 1637, and died in Dart- eirce the emigrant, who was at Ply- 
_ mouth, 1684. T. s. mouth as early as 1623, and died at 
Swain, David Lawry, LL.D., who was Duxbury in 1673. E. W. P. 


t.-gt.-gt.-granddaughter of Abraham 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NECROLOGY. 
[Prepared by Mr. Wm. B. Trask, late Historiographer of the Society.] 


Smuts, Alexander Augustus, a corresponding member, died at Savannah, Georgia, 
May 9, 1862, aged 66. His father, Barthelemy Martin Smets, born in Mechlin, Bel- 
gium, Aug. 15, 1769, was the son of Gaspard and Barbe Tuerlinek Smets. Barthe- 
lemy was left an orphan in early childhood. His guardian, harsh and unkind, made 
life so irksome to him that as soon as he attained the age of discretion he emigrated to 
France. As no pleasant recollection was attached to the time he spent in his fatherland 
he neglected entirely to correspond with his relatives, and never even took the trouble of 
getting any information in d to his ancestry. He was married, Oct. 17, 1792, in 
Nantes, to Jeanne Marié Antoinette, who was born in Paris, Sept. 10, 1770; daughter 
of André Masseau and his wife Jeanne D’You. Their son, Alexander Augustus—our 
member—was born in Nantes, Oct. 13, 1795. ‘* Losing my mother,” says he, ‘ before 
reaching the age of recollection” —she died in the winter of 1798, Alexander being 
then in the fourth year of his age — ‘I was brought up by the kindest of step-mothers 
with the belief, all the while, that she was my own mother. I was in my seventeenth 
year when I discovered, accidentally, my real relationship to her.” At the age of 
eighteen he enlisted in the French army, but instead of being despatched to the scene 
of war he was retained in one of the offices at La Rochelle. Here his promotion to a 
lieutenancy was about being consummated when the disasters of the campaign of 1814 
put an end to the war. A return to private life and to a clerkship in a mercantile 
house succeeded. In this sphere, while meditating a departure for New Orleans to 
make a home, and whilst husbanding the means necessary for the purpose, he became 
acquainted with Mr. Charles Maurel, a merchant of Savannah, who, by flattering rep- 
resentations, changed his purpose, and carried him to that city, where he landed Noy. 
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20th, 1816, with high hopes, strong resolves, but, unhappily, an empty purse. Mr. 
Smets now set about amending a somewhat deficient early education, and the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of the English language, without which it was evident he could 
make no proper advancement. The first book that he read was D'Israeli’s “ Literary 
Characters,” and forming a strong attachment for the author, he afterwards pro- 
cured all of his works — in some cases twenty years before their re-publication on this 
side of the water. The city of Savannah was ever afterwards the place of his resi- 
dence. On the 29th of March, 1820, he married Ann Watt, a native of Savannah, 
who died Jan. 5, 1854. Of their issue, two sons and seven daughters, one son and six 
daughters were living in 1859, when Mr. Smets was admitted a corresponding mem- 
ber of this Society. 

Soon after his marriage, Mr. Smets formed a copartnership in the lumber business 
with his brother-in-law, and netted in the first eighteen months of their transactions 
the small sum of forty dollars. This little he eked out by sundry writings for lawyers 
and merchants until it reached a scanty subsistence. The partnership did not long 
continue, He immediately after engaged in business on his own account, and by 
industry, energy and faithfulness, conjoined with the favorable attention of parties in 
Carolina, he succeeded at last in retiring, in 1849, with a handsome fortune. 

Perhaps one of the finest libraries ever collected by or retained in the possession of @ 
southern gentleman was that which graced the rooms of Mr. Smets’s mansion. Refer- 
ring to his taste for books, Mr. S. says: ‘*The care of a large family, and the duties de- 
manded by an extensive concern, did not so completely absorb my time that I could 
not spend part of it in my library. Let my troubles be ever so great, I could there 
cast them all aside. Every one has his hobby; books have been, emphatically, mine. 
Though it never entered into my head to make such a valuable collection as I now 
- lave, I ever ardently desired to procure whatever works or li curiosities I found 
referred to in the course of my readings. I cannot express my delight on the opening 
of every new parcel. Thus my library has gradually increased, until Iam quite sur- 
prised to find myself called upon by every stranger visiting the city.” For these lite- 
rary tastes and propensities the honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred on - 
him many years ago by the Oglethorpe University. 

The editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, in an able paper which appeared in 
that publication, describing a visit made, personally, to Mr. Smets’s library, says, “ The 
first emotion on entering and casting the eye around upon the magnificent display of 
the ample shelves, is that of surprise that the visitor has not before heard of so exten- 
sive and luxurious a collection.” He farther says: “The library does not rest its 
claims upon the large number of volumes it contains, of which there are perhaps 8,000, 
but upon the choice selection of the authors and the great variety of the editions. It 
is composed, principally, of English works in all branches of learning and the fine 
arts, embracing the earlier and the later poets, the more celebrated novelists, the best 
historians and biographers — in a word, every author that can be called standard. To 
these may be added specimens of the most ancient typography, and of the illuminated 
manuscripts of the middle ages, such as would tempt the most pious man in the world, 
if he were only a bibliomaniac, into an utter disregard of the tenth if not of the eighth 
commandment. When we say further, that all the volumes are bound in a manner 
the most elegant known to the trade, and are arranged in rich cases of mahogany, some 
idea may be formed of the appearance of the library.” 

The Savannah Republican says: “The man who could, amid all the cares and per- 
lexities of mercantile life, preserve the taste and inclination for books, and those se- 
ected from the classics of every country and time, is as much by his example a public 

benefactor as he who rests upon the laurels of building railroads or opening manufac- 
tories.” ‘The library contains the riches of learning, from the elaborate missal of the 
twelfth century to the recent files of modern magazines. The antiquary delves in the 
black-letter ‘ape bearing the imprint of Caxton, and the admirer of Dickens finds his 
author clad in his best typographical dress. The enthusiast in large paper copies, 
where ‘a rivulet of text meanders through a meadow of margin,’ can revel in his own 
peculiar delight, and the bibliopole who rejoices in ‘ only copies,’ ‘ suppressed editions,” 
and works valuable only from some imperfection which gives them rarity, can here find 
ample room for the indulgence of his taste. Here can be seen one of the original 
editions of Hogarth, than whom no greater pictorial satirist ever existed; and there, 
too, is one of the early subscription copies of Boydell’s Skakspeare, whose plates, worn 
by frequent impressions, have reduced engravings to cartoons.” 

Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, in his “notes of a recent journey in the 
South,” read before our Society Oct. 5, 1859, gave a glowing and picturesque account 
of a visit to Mr; Smets’s library, where, among other objects of interest that were shown 
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him, was “the Bible of Oliver Cromwell, a thick 8vo. volume, with Cromwell’s name 
written by his own hand on the first page, and dated 1619;” ‘the original of Sir 
Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, with the author’s corrections ;” a fragment in the 
hand writing of Addison; a volume in the manuscript of Laurence Sterne; a MS., on 
vellum, of the early part of the 15th century, with others ancient and valuable; one 
copy on parchment, written in the 7th century, and now more than one thousand years 
old, the original the production of Gregory the Great; a latin Bible, folio, published 
in 1478. 

A copy of the catalogue of Mr. Smets’s library is before us, being his books that were 
sold at auction in New York city in May last; a volume, 8vo., of 302 pages, with 
2468 titles of books. A catalogue raisonné was compiled by Mr. Smets, comprising 
his early printed books, manuscripts, &c. Mr. Smets’s collection of autographs, which 
was large and valuable, was also sold in June last. 


Wenpe tt, Jacob, a corresponding member, died at Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 27, 
1865, aged 76. He wasason of John Wendell, by his second wife, Dorothy (Sher- 
burne) Wendell, and was born in Portsmouth, Dec. 10, 1788. (See memoir by Rev. 
Elias Nason, ante p. 420-427.) Mr. Wendell was made a corresponding member in 
1847. , 


TownseEnpD, Capt. Robert, a corresponding member, died at Chin-Kiang-Foo, Chi- 
na, Aug. 15, 1866, aged 46. He was born in the city of Albany, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1819, 
was son of Isaiah and Hannah (Townsend) Townsend. Isaiah, son of Henry and 
Mary (Bennett) Townsend, was born at Sterling Iron Works, Orange Co, N. Y., 
April 5, 1777. He died at Albany, Feb. 17, 1838. Isaiah and his younger brother 
John were partners, as iron merchants, in Albany, the name of the firm being I. & J. 
Townsend, 

Hannah, the mother of Robert, was a daughter of Solomon and Anne Townsend. 
She was born in the city of New York, Aug. 11, 1784; married Isaiah Townsend 
Nov. 15, 1809; she died after a few hours illness, whilst on a visit to her youngest 
daughter, at the residence of her son-in-law, Lieut. Col. W. H. T. Walker, U.S. 
Army, at West Point, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1854. 

The paternal and maternal grandfathers of Capt. Townsend were born at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y. They were descended, each in the sixth generation, from 
two brothers, Henry from Henry, and Solomon from John, who were banished from 
Rusdorp, now Jamaica, L. L., by Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, in 1661, for entertaining 
Quakers, and holding conventicles at their houses. (See Brodhead’s History of New 
York, First Period, pp. 637, 638, 689 ; O’Callaghan’s History of New Netherlands, Vol. 
2, pp. 350, 352, 450.) Henry and John Townsend, on being banished from Rusdorp, 
settled at Oysterbay, then under the jurisdiction of Connecticut. 

The maternal grandmother and the paternal grandfather of Capt. Townsend were 
own cousins to each other, their fathers having been brothers. 

Four of the children of Isaiah and Hannah Townsend died in infancy, and seven of 
the children reached maturity, viz.: Isaiah, b. in 1813; Anne, b.in 1815, m. in 1835, 
Henry Hull Martin, of Albany ; Robert, b. in 1819; Franklin, b. 1821; Howard, b. 
in 1823; Frederick, b. in 1825; Mary, b. in 1828, m. in 1846, Captain, afterwards 
Major-and Brevet Lieut. Colonel, Wm. Henry Talbot Walker, U. 8. A. 

Ro Townsend entered the United States Navy as a Midshipman, Aug. 4, 1837, 
and resigned his commission as a Lieutenant, April 7, 1851. He was acting Lieuten- 
ant of Steam Gunboat Miami, in 1862, was commander of the Iron-clad steamer Essex 


in 1863, of the Mohongo (2d rate), in 1864, of the Wachusett (8d rate), in 1865 and- 


1866. He died in China, as before mentioned, while a commander of the latter vessel. 
Capt. Townsend married June 19, 1850, Harriet, daughter of Nathan Munro, of 
Elbridge, Onondaga Co., N. Y. Robert Townsend, Jr., son of Robert and Harriet, 
was born Oct. 4, 1854. > 
He was made a corresponding member of the Society in 1858. 


Crooxs, James Warham, a resident member, died at Springfield, Mass., Aug. 5, 
1867, aged 74. He was of the East Longmeadow family of that name, and was born 
in Blandford, Hampden Co., Mass., Aug. 22, 1793. 

He graduated at Yale College in 1818, taught school in his younger days, and 
established himself early as a lawyer in Springfield, where he resided more than half a 
century. He soon became a recognized leader of the local democratic party; filled 
various offices ; was one of the selectmen of the town, County Commissioner, and 
was trial Justice of Springfield under the old regime which immediately preceded the 
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establishment of the present police court. For some years before his death he retired 
from business and took no part in public affairs. He was a membir of the Masonic 
fraternity. He married, Aug, 12, 1849, Ann Jeannette, the eldest child of Hon. Har- 
vey and Hannah Chapin, of Springfield ; no issue. 

Mr. Crooks became a member of the Society in 1857. 


Bryant, David, of Boston, a resident member, died while on a visit to his friends 
in Palmer, Mass., Sept. 24, 1867, aged 66. He was born in Bradford, N, H., Jan. 6, 
1801. His father, Benaiah Bryant, was born in Plaistow, N. H., Dec. 16, 1772, resid- 
ed there as brickmaker and cooper till 1789, then removed to Bradford, N. H., fol- 
lowing the occupations of farmer and mechanic in the latter town until 1843, when he 
removed to Roxbury, Mass., where he resided until his death, Oct. 1, 1845, aged 72. The 
mother of David, Mary (Cresey) Bryant, b. in Hopkinton, N. H., Aug. 6, 1776, removed 
with her father to Bradford in 1779. After the death of her husband she resided with 
her son David, in Boston, where she died Aug, 22, 1862, aged 86 years and 16 days. 
David Bryant, father of Benaiah, and grandfather of David, was born in Plaistow in 
1741; he was entrusted by the authorities with money to pay the returning soldiers of 
the revolution, a considerable amount of which became worthless in his hands. Phebe 
(Bartlett) Bryant, his widow, born in-Plaistow, in 1745, died in her native town in 
1840, aged 95. ' 

Daniel Cresey, maternal grandfather of our member, born in Beverly, Mass., in 1731 ; 
resided there till the commencement of the old French war, when he enlisted in the 
service of his country, and continued honorably through that war, until its close. He 
subsequently settled in what is now Salem, N. H., as a farmer. In 1779, he re- 
moved to Bradford, N. H., being the third settler in the town, where he died in 1817, 
aged 86 years. 

Abigail (Allen) Cresey the wife of Daniel, above, born in Beverly, Mass., in 1731, 
died in Bradford, N. H., in 1817, aged 86 years. 

David Bryant resided in his native town till the year 1821, when he located in 
Quincy, Mass., where he was a short time engaged as a carpenter. In 1823, he re-. 
moved to Boston, where he pursued the avocations of carpenter and builder up to 1840; 
after that date he was an architect, surveyor and superintendent of building. On the 
9th of Dec., 1828, he married Nancy Hardwick (born in Quincy, Nov. 8, 1799), dau. 
of Peter and Mary (Peck) Hardwick. In 1852 he remodelled the interior of the Old 
Province House in Boston, built in 1679. This building is now used as a minor theatre, 
by Morris Brothers. 

Mr. Bryant was quite fond of music, and made a large collection of singing books, 
some of which are of an early date. He was for a number of years connected with the 
choir of Bulfinch Street Church. He became a member of this Society in 1858. 


Wetp, Stephen Minot, a resident member, died at Jamaica Plain, Dec. 13, 1867, 
aged 61. He was ason of William Gordon and Hannah (Minot) Weld, and was born 
in Boston, Sept. 29, 1806. (See memoir by Robert M. Morse, Jr., Esq., ante, pp. 381- 
387.) Mr. Weld was made a resident member in 1855. 


Jewett, Charles Coffin, A.M., was born in Lebanon, Me., Aug. 12, 1816, and died 
at Braintree, Mass., Jan, 9, 1868, aged 51 years. A notice of the life and character of 
Prof. Jewett will be found, ante, p. 3665. 


Hooper, Hon. Robert, a resident member, died in Boston, March 5, 1868, aged 77. 
He was a son of Captain Robert and Mary (Glover) Hooper, and grandson of Robert 
and Mary (Ingalls) Hooper, and was born at Marblehead, Nov. 16, 1790. (See sketch 
of the life of Mr. Hooper by John H. Sheppard, A.M., ante, pp. 283-287.) Mr. 
Hooper became a member of the Society in January, 1868. 





[Prepared by Rev. Dorvus CLARK, D.D., Historiographer of the Society.] 


Livstey, Rev. J. H., D.D. Joel Harvey Linsley was the son of Joel Linsley. 
Joel was born at Branford, Conn., Feb., 1756, and Levina Gilbert, his wife, was 
born in Woodstock, Conn., Dec. 28, 1758. Joel Linsey having gone to Vermont to sur- 
vey lands, settled at Cornwall. In 1794, he was Representative in the State Legis- 
lature ; in 1796, a member of the Committee to revise the laws: in 1802, he was 
appointed presiding Judge of the County Courts, —— which he retained for 
twelve years. He died in 1819, aged 63. His wife Levina died May 11, 1843, 
aged 84. 
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_ Joel Harvey Linsley was born at Cornwall, Vt., July 16, 1790 (the fourth one of 
eight children) ; prepared for college with Rev. Jedediah Bushnell, pastor of the 
tional Church at Cornwall, and at the Academy, Middlebury, Vt. ; entered 
the Freshman Class of Middlebury College in the autumn of 1807, and uated in 
1811. He entered the Law Office of David Edmund, Esq. in Vergennes, Vt., April, 
1812. He was tutor in Middlebury College two years anda half. In 1815 he entered 
the Law Office of Peter Starr, Esq., of Middlebury, Vt. ; same year he was admitted to 
the Bar and went into partnership with Mr. Starr. The law as a profession was not 
his first choice. He continued the practice of the law until 1822, when the doubts and 
fears which had hitherto hedged up his way having been gradually removed, and 
having for some time pursued the study of Theology in private, he was in J une, 
1822, licensed to preach by the Addison County Association of Vermont. He went 
immediately to Andover and attended Lectures at the Seminary till September, the 
close of the Summer Term of that year (1822). He received, before leaving Andover, 
a Commission from the South Carolina Domestic Missionary Society. He left Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. in Nov., 1822, on horseback, and travelled by land to Columbia, 8. C. 
On arriving (in December), he accepted temporary agency for the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, which led him to explore those two States. In the spring of 
the ee 1823, he was for several months a City Missionary in Charleston, S. C. 
In July of the same year he returned to Vermont. On Feb. 25th, 1824, he was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the South Church, Hartford, Conn., recently vacated 
by the dismission of the Rev. Abel Flint, D.D.; sermon by Prof. E. T. Fitch, of 
ale College. He was dismissed from that charge in 1832, and on the 5th of De- 
cember of the same year was installed pastor of the Park street Church, Boston ; 
sermon by Prof. Stuart, of Andover. v. Dr. Linsley had previously accepted a 
commission as agent of the American Tract Society, for the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi; but happening to be in Boston, fell in with Messrs. Homes & Homer, hardware 
merchants, of that city, for whom he had formerly transacted business as a lawyer. 
They had been pl with the manner in which that business was conducted, and 
.a8 Park Street Church was then vacant, they urged him to remain and preach on the 
next Sabbath. He did so, and received an immediate call. Mr. Linsley referred 
them to the Tract Society. They sent a committee to New York, who procured his 
release from that engagement. In March, 1834, his voice failing, he went 
to St. Augustine, Fla., and returned on horseback from that place to Boston, 
in the Spring, of 1835. With only partial relief, and despairing of full ying 4 he 
resigned, and was dismissed Sept. 25, 1835, having previously accepted the Presi- 
dency of Marietta College, Ohio, then recently incorporated. After spending more 
than a year at the East in raising funds for the Institution, he was inaugurated July 
25, 1838. His connection with this Institution was dissolved in the winter of 1845. 
He then spent two years in an agency for the Society inAid of Western Colleges, mak- 
ing his home in New York City. December 8, 1847, he was installed pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in Greenwich, Conn.; sermon by Pres. Woolsey, 
of Yale College. 

While at Hartford, Dr. Linsley published, in 1828, a volume of Sermons addressed 
to the ‘‘ Middle Aged.” His other published works were :—An Inaugural Address 
as President of Marietta College, published in 1838 ; one Discourse in the National 
Preacher ; Historical Discourse on entering the New Church, Greenwich ; ditto on 
the 150th Anniversary of said Church ; and Feb. 27, 1859, a Sermon in Park Street 
Church, in connection with: two other Ex-Pastors of that Church, published in 
the ‘‘ Memorial Volume.”’ 

Dr. Linsley’s second wife was Mrs. Thompson, the widow of a cler, n, who 
survives him. His funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Fred. G. Clark, D.D., 
junior pastor of the church in Greenwich, of which church he was senior pastor at 
the time of his death, March 22, 1868. [Com. by c. £. L. 

Dr. Linsley was elected a corresponding member of this Society in 1847. 


Pace, Kilby, Esq., was born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1797. The court on Hano- 
ver st., now known as Wesley Place, was formerly a part of the garden attached to the 
house where Mr. Page was born. He was the sixth son of Thomas Page and Sarah 
Cogswell, daughter of John Cogswell, of Ipswich. Thomas Page was the son of 
Edward Page and Sarah Kilby , and Edward was one of three brothers who 
emigrated from England to this country in 1740. 

ilby Page, the subject of the present sketch, was married Oct. 30th, 1832, to 
second —— of the fron. Samuel Dana, of Groton, Mass. 

They had four chi dren, namely: Sarah Ann, born May 30th, 1834, and died 
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shy Sth, 1861. Kilby, born oy 2d, 1836. Samuel Dana, born April 30th, 1839, 
- ag foggy 18th, 1842 ; and Francis Dana, born Feb. 10th, 1844, and died June 
18th, . 

Kilby Page, Jr., was married, June 18th, 1866, to Anna Catharine Hancock, 
and still survives. He is now a merchant in Boston. 

Kilby Page, Sen., resided in Boston till 1842, when he built a house in Jamaica 
Plain, and removed thither. In the early part of his business life he dealt in pa 
hangings, but gave up that business soon after his removal to Jamaica Plain. He 
then engaged in commercial enterprises, especially in the building of ships; but 
about the beginning of the late war, foreseeing the commercial troubles which would 

w out of that contest, disposed of his interest in the shipping business. From 
that time he retired from all active business, beyond the care of his property, and 
died April 24th, 1868, aa 71 years. He was elected a resident member of 
this Society Aug. 15th, 1862. 


Purnam, Rev. Israel Warburton, D.D., of Middleborough, Mass., a corresponding 
member of this Society, died in that town, May 3, 1868. He was born in Danvers, 
Nov. 24, 1786, and was consequently 81 years of age. He was the son of Eleazer and 
Sarah (Fuller) Putnam. His father was a descendant of John Putnam, who came 
early to Salem, and his mother descended from Samuel Fuller of the Mayflower com- 
pany, thus blending in his veins some of the best blood of the Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts colonies. He was carried three miles on a very cold day—the second day 
after his birth —to be baptized by the Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, and was trained 
with all the religious strictness of that period. At the age of fourteen he besought his 
father to allow him to go to school at Andover, and his father consented on the con- 
dition that he would walk over the ten miles to Andover on Monday mornings and 
back on Saturday nights, and get boarded between for one dollar a week — all of which 
he did. He fitted for college at Franklin Academy, and at North Andover, under 
Master Knapp, and entered Harvard College in 1805, at the age of nearly nineteen. 

In his Soy homore year occurred the great ‘ bread and butter rebellion,” in which he 
shared. Commons were so bad that the students could stand it no longer, and so they 
went into the hall and waited until the “blessing” was “asked,” and then quietly 
withdrew, getting their meals elsewhere. This went on some ten days. The govern- 
ment of the College called this rebellion, and required the students to submit and con- 
fess, which the students refused to do. The regular exercises were suspended. Fi- 
nally, at the interposition of Harrison Gray Otis and Samuel Dexter, a truce was 
patched up and a sort of confession signed by most of the students, and College went 
on again to the end of his Sophomore year. But there were great heart-burnings, and 
his class was mainly broken up. He applied with others for dismission, and to be 
recommended ad eundem to Dartmouth. They gave him (and all the requsants) a cer- 
tificate in a qualified form. On presenting himself to the Dartmouth faculty he was 

ted on everything but this, but was informed that he could not be received on 
that certificate. He wrote to a legal friend in Boston, who brought an action against 
President Webber on his behalf. The principle applying to the whole was fought out 
on his, as a test case, and the faculty were worsted, and compelled to give him a dis- 
mission in regular and ordinary form, and on this he was received at Hanover, where 
he graduated with honor in 1809. He then entered the office of an eminent relative in 
Salem, Judge Putnam, to study law. Here, under the ministry of Rev. Samuel Wor- 
cester, D.D., he became hopefully a christian, and was led by young Poor, 
so famous at Ceylon in missionary service, to decide to devote himself to the ministry. 
He accordingly left Judge Putnam's office for the Seminary at Andover, where 
duated in 1814. He preached his first sermon at Rev. Mr. Dodge’s church 
averhill, Mass., Ist July, 1814. After leaving the Seminary he preached at Brook- 
field, then three Sabbaths at Gloucester, then four Sabbaths at Portsmouth, N. H. 
(Nov. 6-27, 1814). At the end of the four Sabbaths he received a call with great 
unanimity from the Church, concurred in by a majority of the legal voters present of 
the parish. 

Toms the day of the outbreaking of the Unitarian controversy. Dr. Buckminster, 
the old pastor, had been Orthodox, and the Church were so, but a majority of the 
parish were the other way. It had so happened, Providentially however, that he had 
been led, without any special plan in doing so, to preach all day on his first Sunday 
as a candidate, on “the goodness of God,’’ and this so pleased so many, who otherwise 
might have opposed him, as to give him the majority vote of concurrence. 

It was with him a serious question whether it was his duty to accept a call under 
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circumstances of so much delicacy ; but after a prayerful consideration of the subject he 
accepted it, and a Council was convened for his ordination, March 15th, 1815. Before 
this Council a protest was filed against their procedure to ordain the candidate, drawn 
up with great ability, and signed by more members of the parish than had voted to give 
the call. The Council, however, finally voted to proceed with the ordination services, 
and Rev. Dr. Porter, of Andover, preached the sermon from the text, ‘* Who is sufficient 
Sor these things?” 

.The ministry of Mr. Putnam, in Portsmouth, continued twenty years, and was highly 
successful. During his ministry he received 301 members into the church. He was 
dismissed in March, 1835, and re-settled in Middleboro’, Mass., Oct. 28th, of the same 
year, where he officiated as pastor of the Orthodox Congregational Church thirty years, 
‘with much success, and was colleague pastor with Rev. Rufus M. Sawyer, at the time 
of his death. 

In 1865 he preached his half-century sermon, covering the twenty years at Ports- 
mouth, and the thirty at Middleboro’, and his brethren gathered around him to do him 
honor, from far and near. Retiring soon after from the parsonage to a house which he 
made his own, he still continued to labor as he was able, until the disease prostrated 
him which terminated his life, after weeks of suffering, borne with unfailing patience. 
His funeral was attended at the Congregational Meeting-House, where he had so long 
labored, by a large concourse of people and of the clergy, on Wednesday, May 6, 
on which occasion Rev. Dr. Dexter of Boston preached the sermon. It is under- 
stood that a more formal memoir of Dr. Putnam is already in course of preparation 
by a competent hand, 


PRoceEDINes. 


Boston, Wednesday, July 1, 1868. A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, 
at three o’clock, at the Society’s rooms No. 17 Bromfield street. The Hon. John 
Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill., was called to the chair. 


Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston, the chairman of the library committee, reported 
as donations since the last a 1 volumes and 45 pamphlets. Among the dona- 
tions was a complete set of the ‘‘ London Notes and Queries,”’ the gift of Messrs. 
Wilder, Whitman, Upton, Appleton, Colburn, Brad , Towne, Sheppard, Nason, 
Corey, Hodges, and Kidder, members of the Society. Thirty-four volumes on gene- 
alogy were also presented by W. H. Whitmore, A.M. 

The —_ of the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., the corresponding secretary, was 
read. tters of acceptance had been received from the following gentlemen who 
had been elected resident members of the Society, namely, Hon. Peter T. Washburn, 
of Woodstock, Vt. ; Hon Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H. ; David P. Holton, M.D., 
of New York city ; Gilbert A. Davis Pat Felchville, Vt. ; Hon. Ariel S. Thura- 
pe ye Elmira, N.Y. ; and Rev. W. Tr. ieu and Mr. William H. C. Lawrence, 

ton. 


The Rev. Dorus Clark, D.D., of Waltham, the historiographer, read a biographi- 
cal sketch of Rev. George R. Noyes, D.D., of Cambridge, an honorary member, who 
died June 3, 1868. 

a of directors nominated five candidates for resident membership, who 
were , 

.The Rev. Frederic W. Holland, A.M., of Rutland, Vt., read a carefully prepared 
paper on the “‘ Rutland County Insurrection.”” This paper will appear in the next 
number of the Register. 


Boston, August 1.—At a special meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
for the purpose of taking some notice of the death of Hon. Samuel D. Bell, one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Society, the following resolutions were passed :— 

Wuerzas, it has pleased the Great Di r of events to remove from this life the 
Honorable Samuel D. Bell, LL.D., one of the Vice Presidents of this Society, 

Resolved, That this Society deeply deplores the death of this eminent jurist, 
scholar and antiquary. 

Resolved, That by this event this Society sustains the loss of one of its most dis- 
tinguished and honored members; the profession of the law a learned and profound 
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= and the historical and antiquarian world an accurate, learned and laborious 
ent. 


Resolved, That this Society recognizes the rare public and private virtues of the 
deceased ; his ay a and impartiality in the discharge of his t judicial 
office; his uniform ki and amenity of manner, and his exemp christian 

e. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this Board be requested to communicate a copy of 
these resolutions to the family of the deceased. 


On motion of Mr. Dean, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., was appointed a committee to 
attend the funeral of the deceased. 


Boston, September 2.—The regular meeting was held, at No. 17 Bromfield street, at 
three o’clock this afternoon. Mr. Frederic Kidder was called to the chair, and 
William H. Whitmore, A.M., was chosen secretary. 


The report of the chairman of the library committee showed that 34 volumes, 129 
pamphlets and 1 engraving, ‘* View of Boston in 1768,’’ had been received as dona- 
tion since the meeting in July last. 

The report of the corresponding secretary acknowl the receipt of letters ac- 
cepting resident membership from Hon. Take P. Poland and Hon. Benjamin H. 
Steele, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier, of Amesbury ; John M. 
Shirley, Esq., of Andover, N. H.; Sylvanus J. Macy, Esq., of New York city; and 
John Gardner, Elijah Smalley and Theodore P. Hale, Esquires, of Boston. 

The een read biographical sketches of two members lately deceased, 
namely, Rev. William Allen, D.D., of Northampton, Mass., author of the American 
Biographical Dictionary, and Hon. Chandler Eastman Potter, of Manchester, N. H., 
author of the History of Manchester. 


The board of directors nominated six candidates for membership, namely, five 
as resident and one as corresponding, who were elected. 

W.H. Whitmore, A.M., presented a draft of certain alterations in the es hn 
intended to make it incumbent upon all members hereafter joining the Society to 
subscribe to its publications. Under the rules the matter was laid over till the Octo- 
ber meeting. 

An extract from a letter was read from the Rev. Mr. Davids of Colchester Eng., 
in reference to a proposed ‘‘ Free Church Historical Society’? in England. e 

rospectus of the Society (the substance of which will be found in ‘* Notes and 
Queries”) was also none | ‘ 

The Rev. John A. Vinton, A.M., read a paper relative to the famous Wheelwright 
deed of 1629. The paper went into a brief history of the claim of Capt. John Mason, ° 
his heirs and assigns, to the territory now embraced within the limits of New Hamp- 
shire ; referred to the case of Allen versus Waldron, tried before the Superior Court 
of that Province in 1707, when the pretended Wheelwright deed of 1629 was pro- 
duced in bar of the claim of Mason ; and showed that in view of all the circum- 
stances of that case, there is a strong probability that this deed was forged to meet 
the exigencies of the occasion. The paper then went into a particular examination of 
the deed itself, showing that it contains internal evidence of its spuriousness, in 
its peculiar structure; the nature of its provisions ; and in pestionier the statement 
therein contained that John Wheelwright was ‘‘ late of England,’’ whereas it is now 
well known that he was in 1629 still vicar of Bilsby in 3 
character of the deed was shown, in conclusion, from various external considera- 
tions, especially from the fact, now clearly established, that not one, or at least but 
one, of the nine witnesses could have been present at the time. The letter from 
Neal and Wiggin, dated Aug. 13, 1633, sometimes quoted in support of the deed of 
1629, was also proved to be a forgery, and the deposition of Mr. Wheelwright, 
dated Oct. 13, 1663, shown to refer to the transactions of 1638. 


ngland. ‘The spurious 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War. By Wittam Scnovter, 
late Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth. Boston: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Publishers. 1868. pp. xv. and 670. 


No State surpassed Massachusetts in an early and eg t response to the calls of 
the Federal Government for troops at the outbreak of the late war, nor in a cheerful 
and constant support of the Goverment during its progress, by men, money, and 
other supplies. None bore the losses and extraordinary burdens caused by the war 
with a more heroic determination to win success, if pluck, energy, sagacity, zeal and 
sacrifices could win. To this end her soldier-citizens shed their blood on almost 
every battlefield, and the bodies of her dead sons moulder in the soil of every State 
trodden by the armies. The record of her volunteers in the army and in the navy 
is safe in the memories of living men, as well as in the annals of the future. 

Nevertheless, it was eminently fit that the history of Massachusetts in the Civil 
War should be written while that history was fresh in the recollection of those who 
were thoroughly acquainted with it, since none of the next generation can full 
understand, and none, even of the living, can reasonably hope to remember, wit 
distinctness, all the facts that should enter into such a history. 

The regimental rolls, general orders, correspondence, and other records of the 
various bureaus of the State, vast as they now are, may remain for generations 
to come, or the work of completing them may be carried forward till every man shall 

fully accounted for, yet we feel safe in saying that without this history, by General 
Schouler, before him, no man will be able, after the lapse of the next twenty years, 
to write a complete history of the part Massachusetts took inthe war. Theskeleton 
of that history, the figures and names, may be preserved in our archives, but the 
wer to clothe them with living flesh will be wanting : for the men who guided the 
elm of State, organized and watched over the regiments from the day of their 
muster-in till their final discharge, conducted the public and private correspondence 
and negotiations relating to the war, who knew all the facts and circumstances as 
bog A transpired, and who also knew the bis of much that was necessarily secret 
in the operations of the State and Federal Governments, will have meme away. 
Other men may compile the statistics, but the spirit capable of interpreting their 
meaning will be dumb. 

The book, before us, contains something besides regimental rolls and dates of com- 
missions. It is both a roster and a history; a history not only of Massachusetts, 
during the war, but, to some extent, a history of the war itself. It is replete with 
interesting incidents of the camp, the march, and the battlefield, and with sketches of 
officers and men. It is written with an evident intention on the part of the author 
to be accurate in his statements and to do exact justice, without fear or favor, to all 
concerned. 

Bravery and faithfulness to duty, whenever and wherever displayed, are duly 
credited to officers and men, while neglect of duty, incompetency, trickery and 
charlatanism are fearlessly set down to the score of those who were guilty. Some 
men, heroes on paper but high in command, are here stripped of the false honors which 
they sought to wear by sheer force of audacity and vulgar cunning, while others, 
_ — to trumpet their own deeds, here find for the first time an appreciative 
chronicler. 

We earnestly wish that this book could be read by every ae in the State, and 
we rest commen that all who read it will realize the great debt of obligation Massa- 
chusetts owes to General Schouler, not only for his arduous laborsas Adjutant-General, 
but for writing this book. 

The volume is from the well known press of Wilson & Son, and is enriched by an 
excellent steel plate engrayed likeness of Governor Andrew, by Stuart, w rising 
young artist of Boston. 

The author announces, in his preface, that, if encouraged to do 80, he will supple- 
ment this volume by one devoted to the three-years’ regiments and batteries, to be 
followed by another devoted to the action of the cities and towns. We would suggest 
to the publishers the issuing of a less expensive edition, so as to bring the work into 
more general circulation, and secure for the author his only adequate compensation 
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for so much labor, namely, an abundance of readers. A new edition would also 
enable the author to supply some strange omissions, correct the errors in this volume, 
and add to it a good Index. 


The Court Sermon: 1674. Supposed to have been written by Gripert 
Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
Publishers, 1868. 8vo. (large paper), pp. viii. and 54. 


From the preface to this volume signed R. C., which we take to be the initials of 
the name of one of the publishers, we learn that this sermon, in manuscript, was 
obtained about eleven 3 ago, from London, where it was advertised in an old- 
book catalogue, as ‘‘ MS. Court Sermon, 1674;”’ and that the manuscript is neatly 
written, and contains one hundred and ape. toad ayy six inches by three and a 
quarter in size. The peculiarities of the original, as to spelling, &., have been 
carefully followed. 

The author dedicated his sermon ‘‘ To the Right Hon. James Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Steward of his Ma:tie Household, Knight of the most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter, And Chancellour of the Vniversitie of Oxford,’’ and this address has been 
photographed, and prefixed to the printed sermon. 

The signature ‘‘ G.! Bur:tt,’’ affixed to the address, cannot be in the hand-writing 
of the author, however, nor was it placed there with his consent; since he says: 
? had sermon) was prepared for his Ma: own hearing, but things have Inter- 
v to hinder it from being preached before him. And being fit for no other Audi- 
tory, I confesse I could not hinder my self from wishing, That, in writeing, it might 
be found not alltogether vnusefull. My Lord, there is no vanitie in the case, Since 
the Authour’s name shall for euer be conceal’d.”’ 

Wevask then, upon what ground can it be supposed that Gilbert Burnett wrote 
this sermon, and its dedication? Mr. Clarke gives some reasons for and against the 
supposition. 

t is said (Norgs anp Quertzs, 3d Series, Vol. 12, p. 367) that the MS. is not in 
the hand-writing of Burnett. But that proves nothing as to the authorship ; for it 
is unreasonable to sup that the author would have stupidly furnished the Duke 
with the very means of ascertaining his name, when in fact he was certain that ‘‘ the 
Authour’s name shall for euer be conceal’d.”’ Of course, he sent a copy of the MS. 
in another’s hand-writing. It adds nothing to the reasonableness of the supposition 
to cite the facts that Burnett had been a chaplain to the king, and that, previous to 
‘‘ September the 10th, 1674,” the date of the address, he had been deposed ; for the 
King og other chaplains at the same time, and may have deposed others besides 

urnett. 

The author claims in his address to the Duke to have been ‘‘ bred’? at Oxford, 
and to ‘‘ have lived much abroad; ”’ but as Burnett took his Master’s Gogres at 
Aberdeen before he was fourteen, and as he passed cong few months at Oxford, in 
1663, and that too in studying Mathematics under Dr. Wallis; and as he remained 
abroad, studying Hebrew, at Amsterdam, about six months only it is not probable 
that he would have made such claims, unless we suppose, with Mr. Clarke, that he 
wished, by this —eee, to prevent the Duke from identifying him. ose 
who are familiar with Burnett’s Historical Works will not need to be told that he 
was capable of exaggeration. 

The signature is in the same style of hand-writing as the address, and was placed 
there, undoubtedly, by a contemporary hand, which tends to give strength to the 
supposition that Burnett wrote the original MS. It is probable that a close com- 

ison of the style and language of this sermon with the undoubted writings of 

urnett would cece ve ry etermine the question of authorship. 

The sermon, remarkable both in matter and form, is founded upon those seemingly 

contradictory injunctions contained in verses 4 and 5 of the 26th chapter of 
verbs, and it is a pity that anything ‘‘ intervened to hinder it from being preached 
in his Ma:*e* own hearing,” for no king was ever more thoroughly the victim of 
evil counsellors and flatterers than was this one. Nor would it be in vain, 
we hope, if its clear and exhaustive analysis of the workings of the human heart, 
and its pointed rebukes of official corruption, could be brought home to the princes 
and people of these days. 
_ The publishers have printed and bound this volume in beautiful style, and if this 
is a specimen of the handicraft of Messrs. Clarke & Company, our Western friends 
need not come to the East to have their best printing done. Only 150 copies have 
been printed, and the price is $2.00 per volume, including postage. 
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Report of the Adjutant-General of the Slate of New Hampshire for the 
_ year ending June 1, 1868. Manchester: John B. Clarke, State 
rinter. 1868. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 536. 


Part First of this handsomely printed volume is devoted to the annual report of 
General Head, Adjutant, Inspector and Quartermaster-General of the State. On 
perusing the report we see that under his energetic and zealous administration great 
pro has been made during the past year in perfecting the new militia system, 
and it would appear that New Hampshire now has not only a better system, but a 

more efficient military force within her borders than she has had for many years. 
The lessons taught by a severe ees will not have been in vain, if the 
citizens of that State shall henceforth support her authorities in every effort to 
organize, discipline and keep up a body of citizen-soldiery, which, we have the best 
authority for saying, is one of the surest safeguards of the peace and liberties of the 


people. 

Embodied in this report are corrections and additions to former reports, tending 
to complete the military history of the State in the Civil War. Few States have 
made as much progress in this important work, and the efforts of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral in this direction entitle him to the gratitude of every son of New Hampshire. 
His untiring labors in this respect may not be fully appreciated now, but they will 
be by future generations. 

Part Second of the volume occupies 394 pages, and contains the conclusion 
of the ‘‘ Military History of New Hampshire from its settlement in 1623 to the 
year 1861,”” which was begun in the report for the year 1866,* where the narrative 
1s brought down to the year 1812. 

This work is not a mere compilation of names and dates from records carefull. 
preserved in the archives of the State, but it is an historical narrative of all the mili- 
tary events in which the State was concerned. Few records relating to these events, 
and those inaccurate and incomplete, were in the possession of the State when this 
history was undertaken. Hence few can appreciate the vast labor involved, and the 
remarkable success that has rewarded that labor, unless it is remembered that 
most of the facts, and a large portion of the rolls here printed, have been gathered 
from private sources. The narrative is illustrated with numerous biographical notes 
which give a value to the work not to be lightly estimated. The general accuracy 
of the work is unquestionable, but we have noticed the following errors on 14 
(P. Second, Report for 1868) : Joseph Lock should be Joseph ke, 3d; Reuben 
Philbric, Reuben Philbrick ; Micawbah Pailsley, Micajah Pailsley ; William Pease, 
William Peirce ; and John Sanders, John Saunders. 

The Military History of New Hampshire up to this time is now substantially com- 
plete. It isa record of which every patriot may well be proud, and for which every 
native of that State owes a debt of thankfulness to those who prepared it, and to 
the Legislature that authorized the expense involved in the undertaking. 

In the preparation of this history the learning and resources of the late Col. Chand- 
ler E. Potter were called into service be the Adjatant-Geneval, who says of Colonel 
Potte®, ‘* nearly the entire matter published, which I was unable to obtain from 
officiai sources, has been furnished by him, and is the result of many years of re- 
search and patient inquiry. But for him, much valuable information and many 
important rolls and documents would of necessity have been omitted. His know- 
ledge of our early history admirably qualifies him for the work entrusted to him, 

he has done the work faithfully and ye ey .’? Alas! the ink in which 
these words were written was scarcely dry when Col. Potter, Judge Bell and Mr. 
Brewster, three of the most zealous and intelligent historical students in the State, 
were called away by death, to that sphere where, as we may well believe, the whole 
volume of History, Divine and Human, without omission, or error, or falsehood on 
all its pages, lies open before them in the clear light of Heaven. 


History of the First New Hampshire Regiment in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. By Frepertc Kipper. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 184. 

Histories of regiments which were in the service during the Civil War have already 


appeared in considerable numbers. As memorials of one of the most important 
events that has occurred in the history of our race, they are of present interest to 





* See Book Notices, Vol. xxi. p. 387. 
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the surviving soldiers and to the relatives and friends of those who perished in the 
war, and, hereafter, they will be of inestimable value to every student of history 
who may hope to gain an intelligent knowledge of that strange epoch in the history 
of the United States. 

This volume is the first history of a regiment, so far published, that served in the 
war of the Revolution. As is well known, the regiment was organized soon after 
the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, was present in the fight on Breed’s Hill, 
and under the co of Stark, Cilley, Scammell, and Dearborn, successively, was 
constantly in the field, and ever bore a distinguished part in every movement or 
conflict in which it was engaged, from the day when it first encountered the enemy 
till its muster-out and datasen, a period of eight years and eight months. If we 
knew nothing further in regard to this regiment than the names of its eminent com- 
manding officers, we should have data enough from which to infer how bravely and 
heroically officers and men bore themselves in danger, defeat, privation and victory. 

The Journal of Lieut. Thomas Blake, Paymaster of the Regi ent, an interesting 
and hitherto unpublished narrative, covering the time from May, 1777, to near the 
close of 1782, is incorporated into this or From other papers of Paymaster 
Blake, from his accounts well preserved in the State archives, and from various 
other sources, Mr. Kidder has able to collate the rolls of the officers and men 
who enlisted and served in the regiment. This work was attended with much 
labor and difficulty. The roster is complete. But besides this, he has here given 
us the date of appointment or enlistment, death, resignation, and muster-out of 
nearly every officer and private, with the names of the towns from which they came 
or to which they were credited. The list comprises upwards of twelve hundred 
names of officers and men. 

To this is added documentary matter, illustrating the method of organizing, arm- 
ing, clothing and paying the Continental troops, and biographical notices of the 
commanders. Mr. Kidder gives us some new views of the rates of pay, and how the 
depreciation of the money in which the troops were paid was fully made up to them. 
A full index of subjects and names is appended. 

The volume is a valuable contribution to the war history of New Hampshire, by 
one who has already explored several fields of historical study, of which we knew 
little or nothing previously, and we sincerely hope that the citizens of that State 
will appreciate the author’s patriotic motives and generous labors in the prepa- 
ration of this work. 

The edition is quite limited, and few copies remain besides those subscribed for. 


The History of Woburn, Middlesex County, Mass, From the Grant of 
its Territory to Charlestown, in 1640, to the year 1860. By Samuen 
Sewat, M.A., of Burlington, Mass., sometime pastor of the church 
there. With a Memorial Sketch of the Author, by Rev. Cuarues C. 
Sewatt. Boston: Wiggin & Lunt, Publishers, 221 Washington 
Street. 1868. 8vo. pp. viii. and 657. 


For many years the students of the local history of Massachusetts have been 
anxiously waiting for this book. It was realy known that such a work had lon 
been in preparation, and it was confidently a that, when it appeared, 1 
would be no less worthy of the ancient town to whose history it is devoted, than of 
the learning, talents and piety of the venerable compiler. The result, now before 
us, justifies this anticipation and the delay. Happily, Mr. Sewall lived to complete 
the work upon which he had spent so many years of labor and affectionate regard. 
Few men are so peculiarly well qualified to write such a history as was the author of 
this volume. In addition to a natural taste for historical pursuits, he was —_ 

instaking and conscientiously accurate in his investigations and conclusions. With 
ls historical doubts could not be bridged over with ingenious theories and frivolous 
assumptions. Truth was the he aimed at, and mot fame, or the pecuniary pro- 
fits that too often follow hasty book-making. 

In his preface, the author remarks that, ‘‘ this History originated in a series of 
historical lectures upon Woburn begun many years ago, and delivered in that town 
at different intervals of time. They were at first undertaken at the suggestion, an 
under the influence of the were E persevering persuasion of the late Dr. Benjamin 
Cutter, a gentleman eminent in this vicinity for his antiquarian taste, his extensive 
acquaintance with the localities and ancient affairs of Woburn, and his zeal for ad- 
vancing its credit and welfare.’’ The chief substance of this volume was prepared 
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suit dettemed on Lactonn ine tam of Woburn ; the first in the year 1842, and the 
in . 

Woburn is one of the oldest towns in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
was settled by good and substantial men of the true Puritan stock. Its subsequent 
history has been eventful, and it has not only furnished territory for the creation of 
other townships, but it has contributed largely to the list of men who have given to 
the State her present elevated position in the sisterhood of States. Her whole his- 
tory, down to. 1860, is here given, and it is not an exaggeration to say, that for ful- 
ness, candor and accuracy, as well as beauty of sw it equals, if it does not excel, 
any local history of Massachusetts hitherto publis ed. . 

he volume is published at the expense of the town of Woburn; an example we 
would earnestly commend to other towns and municipalities, and particularly to the 
city of Boston. An excellent likeness of the author accompanies the volume, and 
the title is embellished with the seal of the town. 

Every book ought to have an index, but that an historical work should be pub- 
lished without one vexes us to such a degree that we dare not venture to express our 
thoughts farther than to utter a regret that so perfect a book, in other respects, as 
this is, should be wanting in this matter. We trust the town will cause one to be 
— and published as soon as possible. That, at least, is due to the revered 


The phrase ‘‘ Middlesex County,’ which occurs on the title page of this book, and 
on that of the History of Lexington, noticed elsewhere, is not a pleasant or necessary 
Innovation. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, A.M., Author of the Simple 
Cobbler of Agawam in America. With Notices of his Family. By 
Joun Warp Dean. Albany: J. Munsell. 1868. Svo. pp. 213. 


It would be superfluous to commence this notice by remarking that it is an ele- 
gantly printed octavo, after having given the name of its publisher. And as to the 
composition of the work, as much might with equal confidence be said of the Au- 
thor’s part. At first opening the book, some may be ready to exclaim, who was 
Nathaniel Ward? What did he ever do that a book should be made about him? 
It is true he never produced a ponderous folio, as many of his persuasion did in his 
time; a monition that it is not the biggest books that are the longest remembered. 
Almost the only performance by which he is known is that little wtty one which 
he entitled the ‘‘ Simple Cobbler of Agawam in America.’’ But he was distinguished 
in his time as a minister of extraordinary talents and learning , as well as a profound 
lawyer and statesman. 

Before Mr. Dean undertook to investigate the subject of his life and family con- 
nections, comparatively very little was known anywhere concerning them. It is 
true his name is met with in a few biographical dictionaries, and Dr. Cotton Mather 
had given him a high seat among his divines in his Magnalia. This author might 
have told us much more than he did, doubtless, but he was as particular as he 
thought the case required, or as was demanded by the times in which he wrote. 

An analysis of Mr. Dean’s work would make an article in a review of great interest, 
but our pages cannot afford space for such an outline as would do justice to the work, 
and we must therefore content ourself with a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Dean has settled the matter as to the time of the birth of Mr. Ward, namely, 
‘*about the year 1578,’’ and a great amount of facts in the potignes of his family. 
Indeed we have rarely seen such scrutiny in any work of the kind, such a vast 
amount of authorities displayed in foot notes, to prove his conclusions, or to disprove 
those advanced ay se ; and all, too, in such a candid spirit, that the most sensitive 
can hardly complain if their errors are pointed out. And we would heartily recom- 
mend all those who take every occasion to sneer at and berate the Puritans, to read 
Mr. Dean’s introduction. He is no Puritan himself, we judge, but he takes a 
rational and candid view of the professors of that belief, which is the same that eve 
candid man will take sooner or later, if they desire to have their judgments res . 

Respecting the name of the ship in which Mr. Ward came to New England, there 
is some uncertainty, but that uncertainty amounts to very little, as he doubtless had 

reason for not reporting himself in propria persona; and as the year (1634) is 
stinctly stated in which he arrived, it is not worth while to be very anxious as to 
- the name of the ship in which he came. 
It is our opinion that there are very few works of a biographical or historical 
ter, in which so much minute and critical acumen haye been displayed, and 
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yet with no ostentation or affectation of learning, from the American press. Every 
important fact is vouched for by reference to authorities, and all discrepancies of 
authors are pointed out. Collations of different editions are made, and curious and 
important facts deduced, beyond any author of the present day within our knowledge. 
here is an allusion to a subject in a note which is perceived to be acquiring some 
attention. We refer to the covert disposition manifested in some quarters _<——_ 
or veil the name Puritan; impliedly assuming that it is becoming a di t to 
have had Puritan ancestors. e should have Soon glad if the author had brought 
out this subject a little more prominently. If there are any ashamed to have 
Puritan ancestors, their country ought to be ashamed of them. If they suppose the 
name Separatist, Independent or Nonconformist is preferable to Puritan, and will 
shield them from the reproaches of narrow minds, such may well be spared from a 
society having any of the firmness and courage of those brave men who subdued 
the wilderness and made an asylum for the oppressed of all lands. 
It is not unlikely, but on the other hand it is very likely, that Samuel Butler was 
familiar with ‘‘ The Simple Cobbler ;”’ and that in that passage where he es 
alludes to New England in Hudibras, beginning, 
“is &£ * &* * * Tn atown 
There lived a cobbler and but one, 
That out of doctrine could cut use 
And mend men’s lives as well as shoes,” 
he had the Simple Cobbler in his mind. He doubtless received many other hints from 
a perusal of the same work, which it would not be i By so to point out. It is 
true that two more antagonistic spirits could not well be found. At the same time 
it must be confessed that Ward was a perfect master in the line which Butler so well 
succeeded in. And had the former lived to have seen the work of the latter, it may 
be he would have written a counterpart to it ; for which work there was probabl no 
man of that age so well qualified, and with a mind so capable of turning the tables 
of wit upon an adversary. But the times succeeding the Restoration were adverse to 
such a work as Ward might have produced, and might have discouraged such an 
undertaking ; yet the ‘‘ Simple Cobbler ”’ will live as long as Hudibras, which it 
ay Ae in wit and keenness of satire, and will one day be as much appreciated 
in England. 


* When God shall purge that land with soap and nitre, 
Woe be to the Crown, woe be to the mitre.” 

Mr. Dean closes his narrative of the life of Ward in a few happy and well written 
reflections, which shall close this article also, as better and more appropiate than 
anything in our power to offer. The exact date of Mr. Ward’s death has not been 
ascertained, but it occurred at Shenfield, about 1652. ‘‘Ifso, he did not live to see 
the expulsion of parliament by Cromwell, and his assumption of the reins of govern- 
ment as Protector. He did not feel the arbitrary rule of that iron-nerved man, nor 
witness the height of glory to which he raised his country among the nations of the 
earth. He was spared the sad sight that followed the return of royalty under 
Charles II., when pious ministers were driven from their flocks, and corrupt manners 
spread like a flood over the nation. Before these events took place, did the grave 
open a refuge for one who had seen much of life’s vicissitudes, in England, on the 
continent of Europe, and in the wilderness of the New World; one who in life’s 
conflicts and trials, having borne his full share, had fairly earned a respite from 
further toil and suffering.’ 


Account of the Poor Fund and other Charities held in Trust by the Old 
South Society, city of Boston ; with Copies of Original Papers relative 
to the Charities and to the late Trial before the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in 1867. By Josern Batrarp. “Better is a little 
with righteousness, than great revenues without right.”” Prov. 
xvi. 8. Boston: Rand & Avery, 3 Cornhill. 1868. 8vo. pp. 234. 


We have here a work which does great credit to the author’s head and heart. 
Could it have borne a more enticing title it would } pomainy have attracted more 
notice, but it is just what the author designed it should be, and was not expected to 
receive a very general attention. 

The misapplication of certain funds, accruing from certain bequests for specified 
objects, gave rise to this work by Mr. Ballard; and after long struggling in vain to 
have the affairs of these funds rectified, Mr. Ballard was satisfied that he had exhausted 
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every argument outside of legal measures to have justice done in the premises; he 
therefore instituted legal measures, with a hope that the Supreme Court of the State 
ht have a er — to do justice in the case. But he was disappointed ; 
yet, no id party, we feel , can doubt for a moment that every allega- 
tion of the complainant is fully sustained. 

It is probable that he who goes to court will get what is called law, but, too often, 
what is absolute injustice. After about seven years the Court has been able to 
make a decision, a decision which reminds us of one rendered some two hundred 
years ago in Essex County of this State, then Colony. A man was tried for an 
imaginary offence, upon which the Court decided, ‘‘ that though this Court cannot 
find any evident ground of proceeding further against the accused, yet we determine 
that he hath given such ground of suspicion that we cannot acquit him, but that he 
justly deserves to bear the costs of prosecution.’’ There has in been some 
improvement in the practice of courts since the time of the above decision, for, in this 
case of the Poor Fund, the party complained of was saddled with but half of the costs ! 
Now there was, or was not, cause of complaint. If there was cause, what justice 
was there in subjecting the complainant in a case like this to any of the costs? 
The candid mind will feel certain that justice has not taken place. Such decisions 
have a bad and immoral tendency. It causes the injured to suffer rather than subject 
themselves not only to a loss of valuable time, but much money, which few can afford. 
This matter of the diverted funds from their legitimate use, has cost Mr. Ballard and 
his friends a large amount. They undertook the subject solely out of a regard to 
right. They have forced an investigation on those who left no stone unturned to 
avoid it by the masterly exercise of ‘‘ quieta non movere.’’ It is true that the matter 
is settled, and the object contended for has been established upon a firm basis, so 
that the poor and other funds will henceforth have their proper direction ; but it has 
been wrung out in a manner not very satisfactory, and as a precedent will give poor 
encouragement to good and just men to embark where there is nothing to be gained 
for several years but obloquy and abuse ; for few will be found like our author, proof 

r a long series of such compensations. 

This matter is not the only one which has been complained of in the Old South 
society. Mr. Ballard has touched upon the Prince Library. Every body knows, or 
may know, that that library has been managed in a way never contemplated by the 
donor. In fact, the will of the Rev. Thomas Prince has been entirely disregarded ; 
in reality, broken. Without any authority, that library has been loaned, and thereby 
subjected to depredations to an extent which cannot now be ascertained. It has, at 
last, we believe, found a resting place in the Public Library of the city. So ny ey 
that library is under proper management, it will be reasonably safe and well taken 
care of, there is no question. 8. G. D. 


A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Levi Hanford, a Soldier of 
the Revolution. By Cuartes I. Busunett. New York: Privately 
Printed. 1863. 8vo. pp. 80. 


The principal and most valuable portion of this narrative relates to the sufferings 
of Mr. Hantord and his companions while prisoners to the British. When taken 
prisoner, March 13, 1777, he was but seventeen years old, and his captivity lasted 
till May 8, 1778, nearly fourteen months. .The places where he was confined were, 
first, the old Sugar House prison in Crown, now Liberty Street, New York ; second, 
the prison-ship Good Intent, then riding in the Hudson or North River, but 

rwards moved round to the Wallabout in the East River, where subsequently 
lay the Jersey of infamous memory ; third, a hospital in Beekman Street, New York, 
the building used for it being Rev. Dr. Rogers’s (afterwards Dr. —sy Meetin 
House, on the site now occupied by the publication office of the New York Daily 
Times ; and fourth, the Sugar House prison, to which he was returned after his 
recovery, and where he remained a short time till he was released. The barbarities 
which he experienced and witnessed are graphically portrayed. 

The account of his imprisonment is in the first person singular, showing that it 
was written by Mr. Haniford, or taken down from his dictation ; and the rest of the 
narrative seems to have been obtained from him, we presume by his son William B. 
Hanford, Esq.,as Mr. Bushnell acknowledges his indebtedness to that gentleman 
for the materials from which the narrative is compiled. 

Mr. Bushnell has appended copious notes explanatory and illustrative of the 
narrative, which show a minute knowledge of American history, both general and 
local, and add much to the value of the work. 
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The printer has given the book a beautiful typographical dress. Only a 
limited edition was printed, we understand. A portrait. of Mr. Hanford is BePron’ 

Mr. Bushnell’s taste for historical and antiquarian matters has led him, from time 
to time, to put forth various volumes on kindred subjects, all of which have the same 
evidence as this of thorough research. The reader may be gratified to see a list of 
his other publications, and we therefore give one below, viz. : 


1. An Historical Account of the Ist three Business Tokens in the City of New 
York. Plate. 16 pp. : 

2. Memoirs of Samuel Smith, a Soldier of the Revolution. Port. and plate. 42 pp. 

3. Journal of Solomon Nash, a Soldier of the Revolution. 1st printed from 
original Te Plate. 66 pp. 

4. Memoirs of Tarleton Brown, a Captain in the Revolutionary Army. Port. 


66 pp. 
5. Journal of the Expedition to Quebec, by Maj. Return J. Meigs. Port. 58 pp. 
J. W. D. 


An Account of some Descendants of Capt. Thomas Bratile. Compiled 
by Epwarp-Dovustepay Harris. 1867. sm. 4to. pp. 90. 


The Brattle nadie te which this volume is devoted has been intimately connected 
with the history of New England. Capt. Thomas Brattle, the stirps of the family, 
was a merchant of Boston and a member of the Artillery Company. Twoof his sons 
Thomas Brattle, Esq., and Rev. William Brattle, were successively treasurers of 
Harvard College, of which institution they both were graduates. Both were men of 
varied attainments, and were honored with an election as members of the Royal 
Society of London. The descendants of this family, whether bearing the family or 
— surname, have maintained the reputation of their ancestors for respectability 
an ents. 

Mr. Harris, the author of this book, is favorably known to the readers of the 
Register by his contributions to its pages in former years. The present work is 
exhaustive in research, and the matter is admirably arranged. The genealogy in- 
cludes the names of Wendell, page 38, which is traced to the emigrant; Oliver, page 
54; Eyre, page 69; and Walley, page 74. A very full index of names is given. 

Weare pleased to learn that Mr. Harris has in preparation a new edition of the 
Cambridge Epitaphs, by his brother, the late William Thaddeus Harris, LL.B., which 
will be enriched by additional F mes ag notes. We understand that he intends 
to include in the volume the Watertown Epitaphs, a work which was prepared for 
the press by his brother not long before his death in 1854, but which has never been 
printed. The late William T. Harris was editor of the Register in 1849, and was 
distinguished for the thoroughness and accuracy of his researches. 

The father of the author of this book, Thaddeus W. Harris, M.D., librarian of 
Harvard University; and his grandfather, Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, D.D., of 
Dorchester, had also historical and genealogical tastes, and both are well known by 
their publications. Here are three generations of one family that have made valuable 
additions to the antiquarian literature of New England. J. W. D. 


Descendants of Edward Thurston, the first of the name in the Colony of 
Rhode Island. By Cuartzs Myrick Taurston. New York: The 
Trow and Smith Manufacturing Company. 1868. 8vo. pp. 70. 


Two previous publications by the author of this book have been noticed in the 
Register. The first entitled, Genealogy of Charles Myrick Thurston, giving the 
ancestry and descendants of his father, was published by him in 1865, and noticed 
in the ister for April, 1866, vol. xx. p. 192. The second, published the current 
year, entitled Descendants of John Pitman, was noticed in our July number, p. 374. 

The present volume is printed in a uniform style with the puosetinns, which does 
credit to printers and paper makers. Only a small edition, —e 250 copies, 
a of either of the works, the expense of which was paid by five mem 
of the ily. 

In this book are given the descendants of Edward Thurston, of Newport, R. I., 
and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Mott. They were married in June, 1647, 
their marriage being the third on the records of the ‘‘ Society of Friends,’ at New- 
port. Edward Thurston is mentioned in the colonial records as a freeman, in 1655 ; 
as a Commissioner, assistant, and deputy from Newport, for many years, from 1663 
to 1690. On the 26th of August, 1686, he, with others, signed an address from the 
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Quakers of Rhode Island to the king. His wife died September 2, 1694, aged 67, 
and he died March 1, 1707, aged 90. They had twelve children, of whom six sons 
left descendants. 

The book also contains memoranda concerning other families by the name of 
Thurston, in England and America. It is in every respect creditable to the author ; 
the facts being collected with care, the matter being methodically arranged, and the 
dates being full and precise. J. W. D. 


History of the Town of Lexington, Middlesex County; Mass., from its first 
Settlement to 1868, with a Genealogical Register of Lexington Families. 
By Cnartes Hupson. Boston: Wiggin & Lunt, Publishers. 1868. 
pp. 449 and 296. 


Though in o of population but an inconsiderable town, Lexington has a splen- 
did history. Like Marathon and Platza, the very name awakens memories of il- 
lustrious men and glorious deeds in every patriotic breast. On the green sod of the 
esplanade in front of the village chante of this old town, the raw recruits first 
formed themselves in line to oppose the power of England, and here it was that the 
first command was given to fire into a column of American patriots. The stand was 
brief, the action but a skirmish, and the loss but trifling, yet the affair may still 
be called the Barrie or Lexineron, because the great antagonistic principles of 
liberty and tyranny here met front to front; because the heart of America was con- 
centrated in that slender file of men drawn up to draw the fire of British insolence 
and because that contest initiated the tragic and eventful dramas of a seven years 
bloody war, by which the rights of man were nobly vindicated, the foundations of 
popular sovereignty established, and a new order of things a which will, in 
the issue, we opine, achieve political redemption for the world. The magnitude of 
a particular contest is to be estimated, not by the numbers engaged, or the slaughter 
effected, but rather by the principles involved and the importance of the issue; and 
when these are well considered lesligtes may claim the honor of a battle, magnifi- 
cent as those of Fontenoy or Waterloo. 

It was to be expected that the historian of Lexington would present a minute and 
graphic account of the whole affair: and, as the drama of the Revolution, in one 
sense of the word, opened at that place, that he would also discuss, to some extent, 
the great political causes out of which it sprang. This Mr. Hudson has, with a 
bold and steady hand, most admirably done ; so that this local history has a perma- 
nent sectional interest, and must ever occupy a prominent place in the annals of our 
country. 

With true antiquarian taste, and conscientious fidelity, Mr. Hudson has served up 
the ordinary civil and ecclesiastical history of the town—originally known as ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Farms,”’ and incorporated March 31, 1713— noticing the erection of the first 
** meeting house,’’ 1692; the building of the ‘‘ pound,”’ an institution in those days; 
the first school house, 1714; the settlement of the ministers Estabrook, Hancock, 
Clarke, etc. ; the “‘ couliouring of ye meeting house,” and ‘‘ ye casing of ye Bell 
free ;’’ the part borne by the town in the old French war; the introduction of 
Watts’s hymns over the Bay Psalm Book, 1766; the number of slaves once held in 
town ; the part taken by the town in the rebellion of 1786, and in that of 1861; with 
many other proceedings, events, incidents and changes illustrative of the spirit and 
progress of the people. The delineation of the character of the Rev. John Hancock, 
as well as that of the Rev. Jonas Clarke, whose sage counsels exercised a controllin 
influence over the minds of Adams and Hancock, is remarkably fine ; and the tableso 
town and other public officers, soldiersin the wars, and college graduates, are very valu- 
able. The genealogical portion of the work must have cost a vast deal of research 
and labor, such as can be appreciated by those only who are conversant with such 
studies. It will be prized more and more highly as the years roll on, since the desire 
to trace the pedigree of New England families is becoming year by year more gen- 
eral, and since the world, a well it may, exhibits more and more anxiety to 
know the founders of this growing ‘‘ empire of the west.” 

Mr. Hudson had a rich and fertile field for labor ; he has worked it faithfully, and 
given us most excellent fruit: some for the antiquary, some for the archzxologist, 
some for the politician, some for the scholar, some for the divine, and all for the 
honor of the patriotic town of Lexington, which may be held alike fortunate in 
moving ig some things worthy of remembrance and in having a citizen able to make 

record. 
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The crowning excellence of Mr. Hudson’s history, however, is the treatment of 
the opening contest of the Revolution. Here he has shown the hand of a master. 
With admirable felicity he traces the successive acts of arbitrary assumption on the 

t of the mother country until our wrongs beeame past endurance ; then sketches 
in vivid colors the gathering of the yeomanry ; the plans of Hancock, Adams, Clarke ; 
the ride of Paul Revere ; the forming of the line upon the village green ; the advance 
of Major Pitcairn’s force, the fire upon our men, and all the attendant circumstan- 
ces of that memorable day. Mr. Hudson cites many authorities to show that our 
mens did py actually per ee ae og fire, ce nine that the first* ae re- 
sistance ea ion of George III. was ly made at Lexington, and we are 
inclined to think that the inscription on the monument at Concord, as well as that 
upon the shaft at Sudbury, must now be rectified. 

_Of the battle of Lexington, Mr. Hudson has written the minutest and the best 
history, and we turn from the meagre details of other historians to the full, accurate 
and graphic description of this revolutionary fight, as given by Mr. Hudson, as 
from a dull daguerreotype to adistinct and clear stereoscopic view ; and because of the 
national character of this battle. We predict, and we bespeak for this work an 
extended circulation. Every public library in the State and country should pos- 
sess a copy of it ; for by the perusal of such works the spirit of the fathers is re- 
enkindled and the fire of patriotism kept glowing. The portraits and other illus- 
trations greatly enhance the value of the book. N. 
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[It is our design to give extended notices or reviews of the books sent to the Society, and 
as rapidly as our space will permit.] 

Proceedings of the Board of Civil Engineers, convened at St. Louis, in August, 1867, to 
consider the subject of the construction of a Rail and Highway Bri across the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Louis. St. Louis: Geo. Knapp & Co. 1867. pp. 100. 

The Galaxy for August, September and October, 1868. 

The Round Table. A Saturday Review of Politics, Finance, Literature, Society and Art. 
Published at 132 Nassau St., New York. Terms, $6.00 per year. The Round Table has 
now entered on its 8th volume, and is to be enlarged. It has so far been conducted with 
marked ability. The wide range of subjects discussed, and their treatment, have given 
this periodical great influence, not alone on American scholarship, but upon American life, 
public and private, which we hope will continue. That such a work is so well sustained, 
shows that we are advancing in the right direction. 

Essex Institute Historical Collections. Second Series, Vol. I. PartI. (Town Records of 
Salem, 1634-1659.) Salem: 1868. 

Catalogus Colligii Yalensis, MDCCCLXVIII. (Triennial.) 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Hartford Young Men’s Institute. June 2, 1868. 

Proceedings of the National Commercial Convention, held in Boston, February, 1868. 
Published by order of the Convention. Boston, 1868. 8vo. pp. 251. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Boston Board of Trade, for the year ending January 
8th, 1868. By Hamilton A. Hill, Secretary. Boston, 1868. 8vo. pp. 203. 

Bulletins of the Public Library of the City of Boston. July, August, September, 1868. 

The Life of Timothy Pickering. By his Son, Octavius Pickering. VolumelI. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1867. 8vo. 

Autobiography of puiewis Franklin. Edited from his Manuscript, with Notes and an 
Introduction. By John Bigelow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincatt & Co. London: Trabner 
& Co. 1868. pp. 409. 

Davis Family Record. No. 8. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, Librarian and Treasurer, of the Long 
Island Historical Society, with the President’s Address. Brooklyn, L. I. : 1868. pp. 84. 

The Central Water-Line from the Ohio River to the Virginia Capes. Richmond, Va.: 
1868. pp. 95, with Map. 

Annual Reports of the Board of State Charities for 1865 (pp. xlviii. and 456), and 1866 
(pp. cxix. and 427). Boston: Wright & Potter. 





* We see no reason, as yet, to recall the opinion expressed in note f, ante, p. 337,—Eb, 
Vou. XXII. 42 
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Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the Semi-Annual Meeting held at 
the Hall of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston, April 29, 1868. Wor- 
cester: 1868. pp. 82. 

Proceedings of (the same Society) at a meeting held at Worcester, June 2, 1868, to take 
notice of the death of the Senior Vice-President, Hon. Levi Lincoln. pp. 29. 

Catalogue of Amherst College, 1868. 

Annals of Iowa for July, 1868. Davenport, Iowa: pp. 141—248. With portrait of Brig. 
James M. Tuttle, U. 8. Vols. . 

The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from 1689 to 1706. Edited by Charles 
J. Hoadly. Hartford: 1868. 8vo. pp. 574. 

Missionary Society and General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Maine. 
Portland: 1868. 8vo. pp. 120. ua 

Places of Interment of Deceased Union Soldiers in the various States and Territories. 
Nos. 1 to 13. Washington, 1868. 

Annual Report of the Boston Theological Seminary. Boston: 1868. 8vo. pp. 42. 

. A ey of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 8. Fourth Series. Boston: 
. pp. 736. 

The Janes Family. A Genealogical and Brief History of the Descendants of William 
a the Emigrant Ancestor of 1637. By Rev. Frederic Janes. New York: 1868. 8vo. 
pp. 419. 

Herald and Genealogist. John Gough Nichols. Part xxviii. August. London, 1868, 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Joseph Jackson Howard. Part viii. April, 1868. 

Annual Report of Young Men’s Christian Association. Worcester, 1868. 

Proceedings of Bunker Hill Monument Association. Boston: 1868. pp. 40. 

er of the American part of the Collection which formerly belonged to the Rev. 
Thomas Prince, by him bequeathed to the Old South Church, and now deposited in the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. Boston: 1868. pp. 70. 

Tenth Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago. Chicago, 1868. 

Oration before the City Authorities of Boston, on the Fourth of July, 1868. Samuel 
Elliot. pp. 31. 

Address of Edward Crane, Esq., on the Subject of Transportation. Boston: 1868. pp. 40. 

+ sae of the Ohio Valley Historical Series. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1868. 
pp. 41. ‘ 

Sinclair Genealogy Chart. Rev. C.T. McCready. Dublin, 1868. 

Congregational Quarterly, July, 1868. Edited by Revs. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., Isaac 
P. Langworthy, and Christopher Cushing. Boston. 

Political Manual for 1866 and 1867. Washington, 1867. 8vo. pp. 262. 

Fire Lands Pioneer, published by the “Fire Lands Historical Society.” Vol.9. pp. 118. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 1868. 

Catalogue of the Chickering Classical and Scientific Institute. Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert 
Clarke & Co., Printers, 1868. 

Sixth Annual ome of the Directors and Treasurer of the General Theological Library, 
with a list of the Members, Subscribers, &c., presented at the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in Boston, April 20, 1868. Boston: David Clapp & Son, 1868. 

Semi-Centennial Sermon of the Seventh Presbyterianfhurch, corner of Broome and Ridge 
streets, New York City, preached March 29th, 1868, by the Pastor, Rev. T. M. Dawson, 
A.M. With an Historical Address to the Sunday Schools, by the Rev. T. Ralston Smith, 
D.D. New York: Egbert, Bourne & Co., Printers, 358 Pearl street. 1868. 8vo. pp. 43. 

Triennial Meeting of the Class of 1864, Yale College, with the Biographical Record and 
Statistics. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, State Printers. 1868. 8vo. pp. 100. 


ERRATA. 
Page 9 (note), 2d 1., after by, insert a gentleman who received it from; p. 65, 18th 1. from 

— , for Edwin read Edward; p. 111, 2d 1. fr. top, for David read Daniel; p. 165, 5th ee 
bot., aor Alborne read Colborne; p. 187, 12th 1. fr. top, for died read married; p. 191, 39th 1. fr. 
top, fer Vickerice read Vickerie; p. 233, 27th 1. fr. top, for Oswold read Oswaid; p. 234 (note*), 
Sor of this town read of New Ipswich, N. H.; p. 235, 12th 1. fr. bot., for the Author of this Poem 
read Frederick Kidder, Esq., who has furnished me with these facts and a copy of this Poem, 
informs us that he; 2; 277, 6th 1. fr. bot., for Leighton read Laighton ; Bm 2d 1. fr. top, for 
‘ord; p. 280, 14th 1. fr. to , for his read her; p. 350, 30th 1. fr. top, for Went- 


worth read Wheelwright; p. 370, 11th 1. fr. bot., after schooner, insert Crown, while cruising for 
the; p. 389, 9th and 11th ls. fr. top, for Sewell read Sewall; p. 402, 9th 1. fr. top, for third read 
second; p. 433, 1 

]. fr. bot., for Hac 


3th L. fr. bot., for is read it; p. 394, 16th 1. fr. top, for 1828 read 1839; p. 11th 
> r Si oo 3 P. 394, » J 3 P. 398, 
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Dawson, 83, 490 

Day, 160, 161, 289, 446, 
Deane, 27, 30, 31, 34, 35, 
85, 88, 89, 100, 103, 116, 
140, 8, 176, 211, 212, 


251, 
364-366, 379, 410, 414, 


Crockett, 24, 96, 298, 448) Debert, 403 


Deblois, 199 
De Camp, 471 
De Chastellux, 435 


De C , 
amare ~ 419 
D’Este 

De Fekisby, 326 
Degrand, 206 

De Gray, 360 
Dehon, 88, 469 
D’Israeli, 473 
De Kay, 596 

De a 323 
Dekey, 420, 426 

De Ia Mott, 350 
Delancey, 374 
oe 198 

De la Noye, 198 

De Lattre, 303 

Del Lee, 323 

|De Loyanté, 254 
|\D’Mann, 198 


» De Martigne, 398 


De Medicis, 373 

De Mesmaker, 223 
Democke, 48, 49 

- . amreranaete 175, 431, 


Denham, 124, 325, 334, 


*. HY 203, 204, 280 
Deniston, 464 
Denmark, vg 
Denmore 

1 ea pre 27, 157-159, 


Dennis, 263 

Denny, 30, 86, 110, 111 
De Nottbeck, 379 
Denslow, 49° 

Denton, 29 

De Rastrick, 326 
Derby, 29, 86, 418 

De Roos, 126, 128 

De Rotherfield, 123 


Devens, 33, 87 
Devereux, 199 
Devil, 67 
Devotion, 116 

De Wakefield, 323 


De Wit, 88, 380 
aan 33, 34, 108, 153, 


D’You, 4 

Dibdin, 05 

Dickens, 80, 386, 473 
Dickenson, _ 282 
Dickerman, 200, 264 
Dickinson, 358, 363, 437 
Dickson, 158 





Dike, 162, 262, 307, 309 
Dill, 266 


lot, 440, 477, 478° 





Donald, 159 

Dongan, 172 

Donnell, 117 

Doolittle, 182, 270 

Dore, 26, 302, 358, 447, 
449 


Dorman, 117 

Dorr, 4, 349 

Dotson, 117 

Doty, 74, 175, 178 

Doughty, 117 

Douglass, 175, 180, 270, 
281, 431 


Dow, 25-27, 279, 298, 336, 


pewe 278 

Downing, 21, 23-27, 117, 
156-159, 207-302, 447- 
451 


Downs, bay 290 
Drake, 35 , 40-42, 47, 48, 
102, 107, 108, 153, 155, 
212° 223, 240, 245, 325, 
330, 334, 356, 420 
Draper, 30, 213, 219 
Drax, 124, 2 
Dresser, i 
Drew, 24, 25, 30 
Drinkwater, 461 
Dronsfield, 126 
Drugger, 
Drury, 11, vo 
Duane, 22 
Dudley, 35, 153, 354, 391, 
, * ? 445 
Duffie, 379 
Duffield, 29 
Duhan, 
Dummer, 154 
Dunbar, 75 
Duncan, 48-51, 55, 363 
Dunham, 92, 98, 116, 176, 
180, 343, 344, 433 
nn, & 
Dunton, 372 
Durgan, 156 
Durant, 123 
Durell, 278 


Dutton, 29, 380, 480 
Dwight, 165, 166, 419, 437 
Dwyer, 157 

Pyer, 48, 51, 52, 269, 201, 


Easterbrook, 211 








wr 198, 212, 241, 242, 246, 
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279, 336, Fanshaw, 30 
Ranta n, 194 Farley, 200 
Eaton, 29, iit 176, 180,|Farmer, 16, 17, 37, 42,|Fox, 82, 
241, 242, 329, 349 81, 209, 329, 437 452 
Eccleston, 29 Farnan, 183 
Eckom Farneworth, 52 


berg, 352 
175, 176, 183, 198, 
309, 310, 379, 428° 


= 


Eades: 197, 213, 345, 353,|Farragut, _ , 466, 471 


Edgerly, 156, 158 
Edmands, 356 


Edminster, 180, 181 
en id, 476 
on, 176 
ward (Ki iP 16, 122, 
4 236, = 317, 319, 


Edwards, 9,8 9%, 195, 221, 
330 


Eggl hom, 963 
eston 
Eldridge, i 


7 ’ 

Elgin (Lord), 361 

Eliot, 5, 38, 39, 151, 152, 

, 381, 434, 436, 462 

Elizabeth (Queen), 316, 
324, 335 

Elleck, 86 

Ellen, 262 

Ellery, 353 

Elliot, ” 154, 200, 251, 252, 
362, 463, , 490 

Ellis, 8, 87, 89, 176, 180, 


289, 
Ellison, 431 
Els, 264 
Elsley, 277 
Elwyn, 396 
Ely, 282 
Elys, 30 
Emerson, 46, 278, 279, 


382, 
Emery, 30, 140, 278, 280, 
204, 424 








Eastman, 71, , 163, 183, 
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Fanning, 281 


Farnsworth, = 290 
Farnum, 90, 97 


Farrar, 90, 

Farrington, 4 
86 

Fawkes, 20 


Fay, 356 
Fayerweather, 455 
Fearing, na 309, 330 
Febiger, 46; 

Fellows, me, 279 


276, 439 
Fendall, 30 
Fenelon, 373, 426 
Fenner, 14, 363 


Ferguson, 86 
Fernald, 26, 27, 72, 117, 
158, 393 
Ferrars, 131 
Fessenden, 199, 200, 357 
Field, 23, 26, 81, 158, 166 
-173, 182, 210, 264, 354, 
362, 363, 367 
Fifield, 29, 452, 453 


Fillmore, 199, 201, 224, 
357, 463 
Finch, 127 


Finley, 274 
Finotti, 371, 466 


Felt, 82, 153, 154, 212, 






Foulsham, 454 
Fowle, 278280 


Foxcroft, 155 
Fraim, 281 
Frentis, (I.), 82 


Frazer, 280 


414, 415, 464 
Freley, 


, , ? 


Frey, 180 
Frisbie, 360 
Frissell, 87, 263 
Frobenius, », 


Fenno, 262, 264, 290, 442/Frost, 30, 405, 418 
Frothingham, 35, 85,198,|Goldthorpe, 126 
35 


Fry eto 157, 175, 409 
Fuller, 161, i76, 178, 211,|Goodell, 213, 224, 252 
296, 311, Goodenow, 143 


250 252, 278, 
Furbish, 117, 357 


159, 298-301, 
Furnel, 25 


G 
Gaches; 373 
woe 
3, 447 


Gandor, 82 


Fowler, 28, 186, 278 
156, 296, 440,/Gilman, 23. 


Freeman, 57, 62, 64, 90 
187-189, 293, 344, 357, 
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French, 87, 162, 163, 183,| 315, 316 
366,|Godsoe, 26 


’ 


444, 453, 477° 


Gairk, 159, 279, 280 
Gale, 213, 284, 287, 377 
“\Galloway, 276, 280 
. ;|Gallup, 86 


Gites, 0, 194 
23, 200, 204, 206, 


Gilmore, 200 
Gilson, 87 
a, 176, a 


Fran: 465 
Franklin, 9, 67, 84, 209,|Glazier, 282, >, 280 
210, , 287, 28, 489 


Gleer, 25 
Glover, 50, 51, 53, 54, 86, 
283- 


ul , ? , 


433, 475 
335 


,2il 
279, 311-313, 


ig, 356 
Goldsmith, 347 
Golustone, 211 


Goldthwaite, 30 
Goodale, 251, 252, 371 


Goodhue, 200 


ne 30 
Furbur, 23-27, 72, 156~-/Goodrich, - Md 
449-451 


Goodric ke, 

Goodwin, to, “38, 117,194, 
203, 426, 427 

Gookin, 40, 269 
Gootman, ‘159 

Gordon, ae 382, 418,436 


, 107, 272, 274,|Gore, 2 


Gorges, "38, 216-218, 311, 
312, 
| eachnemn », 150, 363 
Gorum, 

Goss, be 4 “452-4 54 
Gould, 182, 438, 439 
Gouls, 249 


’ h, 30, 64, 292, 379,476|Gardiner, 22 Gove, 27, 160, 211 
Emmons, 280, 438 Fitts, 70, 71, 161-165 we ’86, 97, 151, 183, Gowell, 117 
Emory, Fitz, 70-72, 161-165 Gower, 127 
Endicot, 214, 347 Fitz rald, 27 Ga, ae ms, 126 Grecian, 443 ' 
Engle, Fitz Maldred, 1 Ga Grafton, 325, 335, 453,465 
English, 238 Fitz Randolph. 3 344 Garret, 2 Graham, 18, 332, 438 
Ensign, 193, 194, 430 peewitens, 124, 242 Garrison, 198 Grandey, 350 
Entick, Flagg, 398, _ Gars, 453 Grant. #1, 117, 186, 441 
—_—— 239 Flanders tee - sin Grantham, ry 
E Flemin; a 134, 135,\Gascoigne, 124, raves , 414, 
atl 219 139 g; 123, 104, Gates, 50, 3 * Gray, 5, 8, 24,30, 61, 106, 
Ernst, 354 Fletcher, 44, 116, 127,|Gay, 165, 289 267, 208, 300, 396, 357, 
Errington, 59 91, 2a, 389-392 Gayarré, 230 418 
Erving, 183 viewry, © Gaylord, 50 Greaves, 197 

rwin, Flint, 476 eary, 282 Gree, 453 
Estab: Flood, 51, 196 Gee, 425 Greeley, 91, 357 
Eusebius, 219 viewer, 316 Geer, 281 Greene, 4, 82, 83, 85, 88, 
Eustis, 337, 350, 421 Flowers, 183 se, 82 96, 117, 156, 182, 200, 
Evans, 29, 116, 163, 180,|Floyd, 200 Genere, 165 213, 281, €b 363, 
200, 304 ynt, 85, 420 0, § 570, 38, | 29. yt 

Evarts, 362 Fobes, » 141, 267 — 278 ._ |Greenl 1 
Everenden, 265 Fogg, 1 George, >, 187, 87 294, 295, 437 
Everett, 80, 119, 165, 231,| Follet, 44 George (King), 114, 271, Greenough, 3, 157, 158 

» 28, 288, 200, 261, = =, an oa ementk 200, 303, 357 


Ewer, 198 
Eyre, 103, 211, 487 


F 
Fabyan, 21, 22, 24-26, 


Fontain, 374 
Forbes, 400, 439 








434, 
Gerrish, 108, 117, 159, 
278, 279, 351, 463 
Force, 34-37, 41, 200, 343/Gerry, 233 
Ford, 30, 48, 50, 53, 202, oo ell, 117 - 


gregory (the Great), 74 
eg 
Grew, 357 


Gridley, 3 3, 107 + 





263, ibson, 49-52 

~ 157, 158, 159, 297, 298, Forman, 169, 173 Giddings, 164, 279 Grifin, 32, 198, 331, 334, 
Forrester, 200 Gifford, 323 

Fairbank, 87 Forster, 213 Gilbert, 57, 97, 117, 143, Griggs, 9,9 , 43, 374 
Fairbanks, 165, 282, 446 Foss, 25, 448, 451-455 175, 194, 224, 345, 348,/Grindal 
Fairfield, 29, 116 Foster, 15, 43, 86, 90, 357, 362, 375, 475 Grinnell, 310 
ee 396 175, i76, 249, 278, 354,|/Gilby, 130, 131 Griswold, 88, 354 
Fales, 85 357, 379, 443 Gilchrist, 344 Grolier, 82 
Faneuil, 374 Fouet, 26 Giles, 222, 353 
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Grome, 16 

Groom, 40, 200 

a 191, 194, 444 
Grove, 166 

Grover, 25 

Guild, i6s, 220, 276, 289, 
446, 466 


Guilford, 43 
Gulliver, 262-264, 266, 
442-444 


Gunn, 182, 183 
Gurley, 387 
Gurney, 43-46, 462 
Gutch, 33 

win, 254 


H F 
Haag, 373 
Hac ett, 398 
—s 175, 176, 180, 
442 


336, 337, 
Hadley 280, 204 
Hadloc'! , 248 
Hafferds, 431 
Hafford, 181 


Haley, 5, 91, 358 
Halford, 328 


nt 6, 90, 96, 143, 


ed sy 
8 
i 4 156, 157, 159, 
208 


Hamilton, 20%;"205, 213, 
pr 


Hamlin, 351 
Hammond, 117, 176, 211, 
364 


Hamor, 117 

Hampden, 318, 369 

Hancock, 15, 57, 82, 106- 
108, 329, 402, 403, 420, 

, 489 

Hanes, 289 

Haney, 16, 104 

Hanford, 486, 487 

Hansard, 137 

Hanscom, 117 

Hanson, 244 


Harksworth, = 


Harris, 8, 18, 30, 116, 
162, 194, 205, 211, 233, 
291, 337, 341, 362, 438, 
487° 


Harrison, 9, 115, 331, 
332, 344, 402, 

Hart, 18, is 86, 83, 157, 159, 
196, 225, 388, 457 


? J 


|Hincksman, 160 


Hartwell, 391, 465 
Harv 96 
Harvey, 30, 104, 196, 278, 


ck, 341 
— 164, 175, 176, 
Haskins, 175, 176, 180, 

307, 366, 382 
Hastings, 127, 207, 211, 
379, 433 


’ 
Haswell, 472 
Hatch, 116, 343 
Hathawa a & 66, 79, 176, 

181, , 304-308, 

420-4: 31, 469, 470° 
Hatherly, 311 
Hathorne, 51, 238 
Hatton, 320, 362 
Haven, 84, 85 
Hawes, 52, 85 
Hawke, 352 
Hawkins, 32 
Hawks, 472 
Hawksworth, 127 
Hawley, 185, 335, 437 
Hay, 79, 111 
Hayden, 198, 206, 442 
Hayes, 87, 127, 162, 212, 


357 
Hayford, 175, 180, 307 
Haynes, 24, 25, 30, 458 
—" 45, 200, 366, 


«.y 357 
Hazelton, 357 

Hazen, 361 

Heard, 24 

Hearsey, 264, 265 
Heath, 30, 433, 435 
Heaton, 446 

Hedges, 375 

Helmes, 132, 138, 139 
Henchman, 2, 160, 424, 


462 

Henry (King), 20, 122, 
124, 130, 204, 239. 
319, 564 

Henshaw, 105-115, 203, 
221, 263, 265, 402 
443 


Hepworth, 24 

Herbert, 325 

Herde, 30 

Heriman, 278 

Herin , 30, 278 

Herrick, 250, 351, 357, 
463 


Herrington, 281 
Hervey, 200 

Herwood, 19 

Hewes, 58 

Hewitt, 30, 353 

5 Ng 207 
Hickling, 225 

Hicks, 117, 454 
Hidden, 72, 280 

Higg = 188, 190, 191, 


a 35, 154, 248, 


369 

Hildreth, 87 

Hill, 23, 24, 26, 49, 50, 
85, 88, 89, 109, 156, 157, 
200, 244, 280, 209, 452) 
454, 461, 489 

Hilliard, 24, 25, 267 

Hills, 192, 233, 44 

Hillsborough (Earl of), 


39 
Hilman, 175 
Hinckley, 63, 445 


? ? 





Hartshorne, 441 





, 356,| Hod, 
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© 
Hinds, ag 180 
Hinkley, 183 
Hinkson, 452, 454 
Hinsdell; 165 
Hitchborn, 442 
Hitchcock, 200, 438 
Hive, 82 
Hix, 178 
Hoadly, 490 
Hoar, 77, 143, 175, 176, 
180, 181, 184, 185, 211, 
, 308-310, 428 


Hobson, 277-280 
Hodgdon, 24, 25, 156-159,) H 
298-300, 302, 447-451 

ges, 88, 100, 143, 198, 
211, 212, 224, 478 
Hodkiss, 71 
Hoffords, 176 
Hoffman, 341 
Hogarth, 473 
Hoges, 336 
Hogskins, 26 
Hoit, 91, 156-159, 298, 


Holbrook, 104, 289, 431 
Holcomb, 29 
Holden, 15, 302, 357, 367, 


447, 
Holder 13, 14 
’ Holdridge, 291 
‘Holland, 49, 52, 53, 439, 


478 
Hollis, 55, 56, 272, 368 


306, 470 
mein, 50, 51, 53, 54, 
1, 262, '264, 


, 260, 4 


266, 

Holmes, 76, ng 117, 176, 
179, 180, 200, 351, 
431, 436 

Holt, 410 

Holton, 478 

Holyoke, 329 

Homans, 357 

Homer, 423, 424, 476 

Homes, 476 

Honewell, 117 

Hood, 107, 272 


? 


403,|Hooker, 194, 200, 325, 


Hooper, 117, 213 

ooper, ? ” 

28), 367, 475 

Hooton, 123, 125 

opkins 15, 5 

191, 104, 2%, 2a, 351, 
357, 363 

Hoppin, 363 

Horton, 56, 262, 263,331, 
375, 376, 442 

Hoskins, 73, 178, 181, 
4 184, 304, 429, 430, 

70 


Hosmer, 358, 382 
Hotchkiss, 183, 282 
Hough, 33, 275, 282 
Hoe oe, a 80, 86, 115, 


House, 267 

Houston, 95 

Hovedon, 319 

Hovey, os _” 279, 342, 


387, 388, 
Howard, 176, 271, 281, 
353, 354, 468, 470, 490 
Howden, 2+ 
Howe, 3, 30, 74, 80, 87, 


397, 
Howell, ej 
Howeth, 8 
cnc con hy 45, 61, 62, 66- 


Holloway, 180, 181, 304, — 
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181, 198, 304, By 364, 
’ 
Hoyt, 24-26, te, D hen 100, 
163, 200, 211, 224, 349, 
437, 448, 450, "451, 470 
Hubbard, 12, 30, 40, 41, 
89, 160, 161, 211, 214, 
2, 419 
Huckins, ‘61, 189, 205 


Hu > 143, 212, 224, 
443, 444, , 489° 
Hue, 27 
‘Hut, 374 
Hath , 451, 454 
ughes, 87, 94, 185, 200, 
os rt, 350 is 
— 38, 48, 49, 114, 276 
ey, 457 
Humpheuys, 30, 86, 200, 
435 
Hunking, 453 


Hunnewell, 367 

Hunt, 30, 55, eT 175, 180, 
189, 300, 445, 471 

Hunter, 27, 443, 444 

eer 166, 298, 375 
Huntington, "29, <8, 165, 


282, 340, 379, 419 
Huntriss, 26, 27,158, 159, 
299-302, 448-450 
Huntry, 299 
Hurst, 30 
Hussey, 23 
Huston, 116 
Hutchins, 117, 375 
utchinson, 16, 39, 53, 
54-56, 83, 111, 131, 136, 
138, 139, 155, 162, 174, 
2 7 
? ’ ’ 
457,466. ag 


425, 
Hutson, 262, 431 
a, 130, 211, 350 
Hyman, 4 


I 
Iisley, 343, 412, 418 
Inches, 341 
Ingalls, 279, 283, 351, 475 
Ingersoll, 119, 201, 249 
Ingraham, 180, 470 
Ireton, 241 
at oe 4 402 


J 
Jackman, 162, 163, 358 
Jackson, 90, 96, 106, 107, 
= 114, 14, 199, 201, 
8, 357, 420, 423, 


Jac, 116, 158, 278 
James, 
James ’ Hine), 114, 221, 


James — of Or- 
mond), 48: 

Janes, 490 
Janverin, ryt 158 
Janvirn, 26, 302 
Jaques, 24, 57 
Jarvis, 382 

Jay, 331, 374 
Jeames, 186 
Jefferds, 118, 119 
Jefferson, 370, 423 
Jeffreys, 3o4 


91, 92, 197, 200, 276, "elt 353 88 


elf, 353 
Jellison, 116 

Jene, 
Jenkes,14 








69, 89, 91, 195-17, 180, 
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Jenkins, 27, 158, 189,201, 


324, 
Jenney, ae 432 
Jennings, 30 
Jennison, 84, 211, 245 
Jewell, 





4346 
Jewett, 201, 211, 213, 279,| Kirk 


280, 365, 366, 466, 475 


Jogues, 369 Kitchell, 350 
Johns, 464 net 470, 477, 489 
Johnson, 27, 30, > 38,| Knee! d, 

, 87,| Knell, 


49, 50, 57, 64, 73, 86. 
13, 211, 213-219, 72} 


274) 281, 292, 293, 313,|Knight, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
464 117, 156, 159, 251, 281, 
448-451 


333, 451-454, 
Johonnot, 9 
Jones, 29, 50, 53, 54, 78, 


98, 117, 158, 159, 163, 


164, 175, 176, 201, 211, 


262, 282, 341, 347, 301, Knowlton, 58, 280 

397, 308, 421, 422, 428, Kno: xX, 285° 

429, 431, 442, Kowldhyrst, 335 
Jonson, 82, 176 
Jordan, 9, 264, 266, 

267, 31 s ry 350 
Jorgeneem, § 'y, 
Josceline Ladd, 279, 400, 
Josiah (indian) & =. 7 Lafayette, 102 
Josselyn, 39, 312-3: eman, 164, 
Joy, 117,423, 424 artine, 230 
Joyce, 392 Lamb, 30, 86, 156, 328 
Jucket, 175, 181 Lambert, 331, 347 
Judd, 195, 222 Lambeth 
Juell 43-46 Lamborde, 319 
Junklns, 4 405, 418 Lamphrey, 29 
Justin, 282 mpus, 29 
Justinian, 220 Landais, 398 
Juxson, 25 Lander, 29 
Jypsen, 116 Landon, 45 

Lane, 30, 2: 241, 286,297 
K Lanfear 
Rome, 379 Lanfeil, '- 
Kast, 359 Lang, 158 
Kean, 175 Langdon, 156, 159, 275, 
Keannekuck, 433 4 pag 396, 398, 421 
Keating, ry Langley, 26, 30, 159, 264 
Keby, Langwort 70 
Keele: yy “a4 
em, iso, 181, 279 pham 
lange, 330 


Keep, 358 
Keith, 42, 176, 309, 310, 


ie Og 

Kelley, a5. 455, 457 
Kellogg, 192, 194, 349 
Kelton, 443, 444 
Kemp, 30, 165 
Kempton, 79, 178 
Kendall, 91, 282, 437 
Kendrick, 115 
Keneslar, 453 
Keneson, 451, 454 
Keniston, 280, 452 
me 206 
Kennard, 27, 157, 158,159 

~Kenne, 116 
Kennedy, 175, 282 
Kennedy (Lord), 244 
Kent, 107, 158, 286 


Roverell, 186 

Ke 

Ki id, 306 

Kidder, 98, 100, 154, 155, 
183, 212, 224, 235, 274, 
478, 479, 482, 

Kilby, 476 

Kimball, 89, 116, 165, 
211, 279, 361, 446, 447 


2 aly 165, 280, 358, 
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Kinney, 420 
Kinslagh, 116 
Kinsley, 262, 265 
—— 279 
Kirby, 2 29, 30 


Kirkaldy’ 373 


Knickerbocker, 342 


, 


298-300, 
Knott, 201 


Lary, 27 
Lassell, 116, 117 


Lathrop, 30 28 281 


Latomy, 373 
La Tour, 153 


Lawrence, 30, 85, 
230, 232, "478 


Layborne, 2 
mage 351 


158, 299, 451 


ban, 433 
Le Baron, 176, 180 
Lechford, 33, 36 
m > semen en 
spencer 
Lediard, 395.” 


Ledra, 39, 150 





Kingsley, 29 
Kiniston, 280 


|[Ledyard, 222 


280, 351, 423 


;|Knowles, 63, 101, 188,/Lethers, 26 


Latham, ~ 286, 287 


167, 
168, 171, 175, 180, 211, 
Lawson, 132, 138, 139 
239 


Layton, 25, 26, 72, 157, 


a, 124 
Leach, 27, 92, 117, 250, 
466 


Leavitt, 117, 138, 139 


Lee, 19, 184, 201, 224, 287 
353, 371 

Leeds, 8, 200 
Leet, 347, 458, 461 
Lene 341 


Leigh 

Leighton, 158, 159, 277 
Leland, 85, 87, 429 
Leman, 115 

Lencey, 27 

Lenton, 131 
Leonard, 79, 140-143,156, 
176, 180, 273, 276, "352, 
388, 445 


Leslie, 331 
Lester, 281 


—. 81 


Le Tyas, 126 
Leverett, 143, 218 
vett, 34 
Lewis, 66, 86, 90,99, 100, 
117, 146, 196, tos, 210, 
212, 262) 287, 4 33, 452, 
465° 


as 24, 25, 156, 157, 
Lincoln, 7, 10, 79, 85, 201, 


384, 
is iodeae U6, 294 
Ling, 461 


Linsell, 188 
Linsley, 368, 475, 476 
Linzee, 227 


Lion, 6 82, 260, 261,263, 264 
ppincott, i i04, 489 
Lie nby, 117 


, 127 
Lintie’ 60, 66, 162, 278, 
4e9 


premey * 116, 119 

Littlejoh 

oe roi 211, 425 
v ton, 331 

Lo! h, 


Locke, 200, 453, 482 
Loller, 117" 
Lo 


a, 433 
Lord, "27, 32, 33, 116, 117, 
, 295, 350, 464 
Loring, 2-5, , St, 213, 357, 


Lossing, 276, 369 
—. 16, "88 
Loud, 25 

Louis (XI.), 204 

Louis (XIV.), 353 

Louis (XVI1.), 307 
Louis Philippe, 204 
Lovel, 30, 280 
Lovelace (Lord), 126 
Lovewell, 57, 155 
Low, 32, i64, 278 
Lowell, 201, 371 
Lower, 321 
Lowmounowski, 360 
Lowther, 127 

Lucas, 30 

Luce, 306, 309 
Ludlow, 48, 50, 53, 456, 


Lufberry, 253, 254 
Lumbart, 180 
wo 91, 102, 117, 232, 


205, 212, 275, 330, 356,|M 
» 490 


or 165, 166 
Lusk, 93, 

Luson, 165 

Luther, 30, 432 

Laxembourg, 254 

Lydstone, 117 

Lyman, 182, 342, 430 

Lyme, 30 

Lynch, 116 

Lynden, 196 

Lyndhurst (Lord), 355, 


Lyon, 175, 180, 260, 261, 
263, 264, 441, 442, 444 

Lyson, 318, 325, 327 

Lyston, 24 


M 
Macaulay, 148, 229 
Macgregor, 439 
Mackenzie, 421 
Macomber, 174-176, 180, 

182, 183 


Macpherson, 468 
Macy, 479 
Magewick, 266 

Mabe ais (King), 376 


Mahony, 116 
oli, 8 
Kepeace, 50, 52, 80, 


Malcount, 402 
Mallalieu, 354, 478 
weighs 308 


itby, 29 
Mamentaug (Indian), 


baocher, 2, 3, 284 
Mann, 93, 263, 441, 470 
Manning, 30, 220, 221, 


Mansfield, 250 
Manship, 461 
Mapes, 331, 334 


Marble, 87 
Marbary, 16, 17, 131, 133, 
March, 22, 71, 116, 452- 


=. a 374 

[Markham, 128, 129, 138 
Marrinor, 24, i17, 156 
— 195, 282, 350, 363, 


Marshall, 19, 26, 30, 86, 

91, 152, 244 

Marston, 29 

woe 00, bos, “ne 
74 

IMartinean, 206 y 


E 
see 


Martyn, 45 
Marvin, 372, 373, 434 
Marwood, 

(Queen), 83, 84, 


Mason, 27, 155, 180, 188, 
201, 211, 293, 377, 464, 

470, 479 

Masseau, 472 

Massie, 29 

Maston, 26 

Mather, 22, 40-42, 46, 98, 

102, 103, 112, 151-155, 

348, » 484 

Mathew, 335 

Matthews, 24, 26, 87 

Mattoonas, 462 

Maudit, 273 

Maunsel, 319 

Maurel, 472 

Maverick, 49, 50, 456 

ae, 231, 377 








Lase’ 37 S68, 454, $80, 468 Maxx 
» 374 


em 336, 442 
Maxim, 1 
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eed, 57-59, 362 
1 17 


hoe, 33, 38, 351 
Mayo, 62, 63, 91, 187, 189, 
191, 293 
McArthur, 59 
McCampbell, 95 
McCleary, 91 
McClellen, 87 
McClintock, 156 
McConihe, 207, 208, 366 
McCready, 490 


McCulley, "175, 182 
McDaniel, 116 
McDermot, 320 
McDonald, 157 
ps ao 86, 469 
McDougal, 294 

McEffee, 116 

McF arlin, 183 
McIntire, 253, 404 
McIntosh, 436 
McKean 89, 259, 261 
McKenzie, 467 
McLellan, 117 
McMarrow, 
MeMurrough, 321 
McNamee, 207 
MeNeal, 282 
MeNeile, 268 
Meacham, 349 


Meiford, 247 

Melish, 437 

Mellen, 12, 86, 282 

Meloon, 448, 453 

Melune, eS 453 

Meriv ale, 465 

Merriam, 4 143, 160,161 

Merrick, 1 84, 469 

Merrifield, 116 

Merrill, 86, 195, 336, 349 

Merriott, 48 

Merritt, 311 

Merriweather, 79 

Merrow, 358 

Merry, 344 

Merwin, 355 

Meserve, 358, 396 

a tf 24, 25, 27, 158, 
209-301, 448 


Mesier, 341 

Messer, 221 

Messinger, 57, 224 
Metcalf, 32, 43, 165, 222 
Meyrick, 335 

Mezeet, 156 

Michill, 338 
Middleton, 19, 29, 127, 


346 

Mighill, 195, 277 

Milbanke, 127 

Miles, 117 

Miller, 24, 26, 27, 57, 59, 
91, 157, 175, 263, 265, 
282, 298, 44 

Mills, 157, 158, 200, 441, 
455 


Milton, 229, 318 

Miner, 431 

Minot, 48, 50,51, 64, 272, 
275, 382, 475 

Mirfield, 126 

Mishnay, 158 

Mw 0 , 30, 60, 87, 184, 
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Mixter, 211 

Moliére, 229 
Molineaux, 108, 110 
Mollines, 1, 2 
Monroe, 29 

en ‘182, 183, 223, 


©. om 73, 250, 369 
Montfort, 124 
Moody, 25, 117, 157, 195, 
279, 361, 405, 411, 415 
Mooers, 280 
Moore, 25, 30, 37, 49, 51, 
52, 86, 93, 152, ise, 183, 
333, 344, 358, 375, 4 
440, 454, 455 
Moores, 344 
Moorhouse, 254 
Morant, 30 
Mordaunt (Lord), 324 
More, 82, 117 
Morehouse, 490 
Morey, 262, . 
Morgan, 342, 36: 
sel gg (Lord). 205 


158 
Morrill, 92, 162, 163, 279, 
342 


Morris, 396, 398, 475 

Morrison, 117, 251 

Morrough, 417 

Morse, 87, 165, 176, - 
211, 223, 276, 358, 38 
436, 447, 475 

Morton, 29, 36, 39, 175, 
176, 178, 180, ist, "467 

Moses, 27 

Mosher, 175, 431 

Motley, 119, 210 

Mott, 30, 487 

—s ic 301 

Mourt 


0 
Mowat, "410, 411, 414, 


415, 4 18 
Mudge, 252, 370, 380, 464 
Mugford, 3, 284 0 
Mugrig, "280 


Muilal y, 156 
Mulliken, 446 

Mullins, i, 198 
Mumford, 266, 26 
Munjoy, 314, 414, "46 
Munnings, 51, 52 
Munroe, 87, 90, 201, 336, 


474 
Munsell, 104, 376, 482, 
48+ 


Murat, 205 
Murdoch, 366 
Murdock, 24 
Murie, 450 
Murphy, 196, 380 
Murray, 128, 182 
Musgrove, 279 
Muzzy, 447 
mage 206 
Myer, 442 
Myrick, 189, 295 


N 
Napoleon, 91, 204 
Nash, 487 
Nason, 80, 90, 117, 157, 
209, 211-213, 224, 367, 
368, 420, 466, 474, 478 
Naunton, 372 
Navarette, 229 
Neale, 27, 154, 158, 452- 
5, 479 


Needham, 43, 45, 46 
Nelson, 23, 27, 79, 87, 


Newcomb, 29, 211 
Newell, 183 

Newhall 252, 433 
Newl land, 30 

Newman, 30, 164, 278, 
399 


Newmarch, 123, 279 
Newton, 29, 87, 143, 260 
~262, 289, 440, 468 
Newtt, 72 
Nichols, 60, 119, 183, 252,|F 
409, 490 


354, 409, 
Nicholson, Sad 
Nicolson, 20 


35,|Niles, 263, 270, 271, 435, 


441 
Norcliffe, 127 
Norcross, 211, 369 
Noricut, 188 
Norket, 188 
Northleigh, 323 
«nt aay 30 
Norton, 29, ba tt 244, 471 
Norwood, 92, 156 
Nourse, oo” 

Noyes, 64, 71, 143, 198, 
339, 358, 434, 471, 478 
Nutter, 21, 23-27, 72, 156 
~159, 297~301, 447-451 


oO 
Oakley, 377 


1,\Oaks, 87 


O’Byne, ” 320 
O'Byrne, 321 
Ocam, 238 
O’Connel, 91 
O’Conner, 196 
Odell, 336, 337, 379 


Oldham, 211 
Oldmixon, 153 
Oliver, 30, 107, 152, 371, 
402, 420, 487 
Olmstead, 195 
Omey, 175 
Orcott, 
Orcutt, 182, 281 
Orgill, 243° = 
Orme, 283 


rr, 354 
Osborne 86, 156, 200, 


1 
Os ood, 81, 199, 336, 359 
Oska, 433 
Otis, 106-108, 110, 209, 
271, ag 352, 435, 477 
O'Toole, 3: 20-322 
+ hanna 29 
Owens, 
Oxnard, ot, 415, 418 


P 
Paddock, 175, 176, 470 
Pa; 180, 183, 359, 369, 


4 6, 
Paige, 183, 198, 238, 368, 


Pailsley, 482 

Paine, 12, 43, 60-64, 84, 
85, 143, 187-191, 200; 
275, 291-295, 306, 308, 
310, 356, 433° 

Paley, 219 





Palfrey, 210 


Parish, 436 

Pariman, 117 

Park, 211, 225, 369 
Parker, 5, 6, 27, 30, 86, 


89, 90,115, 150, 180, 279, . 


382, 391, 419, 426 
Parkes, 465 
Parkhurst, 211 
Parkman, 50 
~Ledng /R3 149 


Parrls, 1¢ 103, 180, 181, 304, 
306-308, 310 


Parrott, 359 

Parsley, 26 

Parson, 278 

Parsons, 65, 92, 224, 226, 


, 30. 

Patterson, 281, 354, 359 
Paul, 117, 143, 157 
Paulding, 469 
Payne, 32, 33 
Paynter, 130 
Payson, 200, 359, 365 
ox. 92, 234, 285, 

354, 366, 382, 386, 438 
Peapes, 303 
Pearce, 85 
Pearl, 27 
Pearsall, 344 
Pearson, 27, 278, 279, 378 
Pease, 482 
Peaslee, 361, 362, 368 
Peck, 30, 92, 352, 445,475 
Pecker, 17! 
Peckham, 68 
Posten’ Ste 158 


11, 213, 265, 280, 287; 
304-310, 428-433, 441, 
469, 470, 472, 482 

Pell, 190, 458 


Pender 8, 116 

Penfield, 29 

Pengelly, 29 

Penhallow, 29, 155, 281 

Penington, 29, 39 

Pennant, 83 

Pennell, 29 

Penniman, 441 

Penoyer, 29 

Pepperell, 117, 118, 209, 
352, — 396 


Pepys 

Percy Bishop), 325 

Percival, 60, 188, 203, 328 

Perdue, 442 

Perigo, 281, 282 

Perit, 362 

Perkins, 117, 158, 180, 
207, 224, 283, 307, 433 
Perley, 90 9 


Perrin, 429 

- 98, ao pag 183, - 
206, 253, 50, 451 

Pestell, 82 


Peter (Czar), 243 








Peters, 30, 206 

Pettee, 202 

Pettigrew, 157 
Pettigru, 374, 377, 378 
henne og 65 
Peverly, 27 

Peverton, 450 

Pevey, oven 157, 159, 


helps, 200, 251, 


Pp 357 
176, 177, 178, 181, ” 308, =o “2 42, 180, 184, | Phil rick, i5i-Ab4, 482 
, 362 


Newbery, 51, 348 
Newbury, 14 


24, 267, , 455, 465, 
400.47 
Palmore, 117 


Philbrook, 157, 466 
153, 154 


la 3 (King) 15, 46, 


497 


{ 





405, 410, 418, 420 
ps, 395 


6 


Phen: ix, 97, 375 
Pickens, 176, 177, 306, 


Pickering, 23-27, 127,156 
ise. , 230, 301, 447-450, 


hy ee 60 


92, 339, 348 
Pitman, 27, 85, "374, 375, 


Pitney, 344 
Pitts, 143, 359, 428 
Pizarro , 232 


Rai 
Place, 23, 24, 26, 300, 358, 
448, 


Plaice, =e Nh 27,300,301 


Pond, 
Poole, 38, 143, 213, 215- 
218 ~- 


Poor, 31, 278 
Pope, 52, 69, 4 
Porter, 30, es, 97, 180, 


195, 250, '286, 419, 465, 
478 


Post, 430 

Potter, 206, 207, 213, 280, 
363, 429, 472, 479, 482, 
490 

Poulton, 241 

Powell, 33, 165, 166, 413 

Powers, 30, 183, 223, 440) 

Pownal, 409, 410 

Pratt, 35, 73, 87, 175, 176, 
178, 180, 181, 197, 211, 
471, 472 

Pray, 25, 92, 200, 304 

Pre’ je, 18, 202, 204, 311- 
317, 393, 404-419 

Prence, 33, 62, 418 

Prentiss, 359 

Prescott, 30, 58, 210, 225) 
-232, 274, 297, 367, 470 

Preston, 108 

Price, 183 

Prichard, 417 

Priest, -_ 

Prime, 33 

Prince, 2, 65, 

155, 187, 202, 

86, 490 


, 109, 
"a51 369, 
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, 344 
eo} 263, 265, 288-290, 


are sifer, i Tes, 212,224 


Punchs 

Purchas, 34 

Purki 

Purrington, 6, 175, 180, 
91, 29 

Putenham, 29 

Putnam, 29, 58, 59, 85, 
101, .165, 248-251, 369, 
382, 386, 477, 478 

Pylborough, 232 

hoe 30, 49 

Pyne, 30 


Q 

Quimby, 163 
Quincy, 7, 31, 108, 110, 
196, 211, 382, 420, 423, 


Quint, 26, 157, 300, 379, 
440, 449, 451, 490 


R 
Rachley, 156 
Raffles, 268 


Ramsay 

Hamedell, "tat, 182, 183 

Rand, 100, 202, 212) 224, 
4 


85 

Randall, 30, 85, 380 
Randolph, 274, 434 
Ranke, 373 
Rankin, 350 
Ransom, 175 
Rantoul, 89, 382 
Ratcliffe, 243 
Rawlings, 24-27 
Rawlins, 156, 157, 299- 
302, 447-450 
Rawson, , 42, 65, 85, 190, 
214. 
Raymond, 30, 176, 180 
Rayner, 30 
Read, :30, 44-46, 52, 59, 
= 175, 207, 279, 280, 

10 


Reed, 5, 58, 176, 208, 290 
304, 359, 


431, 465 
Reeding, 262 
Reeps, = 
eeve, 30, 375 
Reggio, 92 
Remick, 87, 158 
Remi n, 854, 391 
Rendal, 157 
Renwick, 379 
Reresby, 124 
Revere, 489 
Reynolds, 26, 93-97, 175, 
176, 180, 286, 344 
Riant, 377 
Rice, 87, 89, 100, 183, 359) 
Rich, 83, 116, 162, 190, 
191, 292 205 


\Richards, 24-27, 29, 49 
51, 165, 195, 281, 302, 
449 


159, 
ae 


Rich > 
Richmond, 176, 267, 307, 
465 


Rickard, 176 
Ricket, 180 
wt 176, 262, 295, 428, 


Ripley, 104, 281, 282 
— 138, "30, 313- 


Rivere, = 
Roath, 34 


Ro ans 
Robbins, 39, 87, 88, 152, 
0, 308, 346, 354, 379, 


Robbs, 

Roberts. 5 30, 72, ioe = 
337, 341, 359, » 417, 
418, 443° 

Robertson, 230, 377, 436 

Robespierre, 4, 204 

Robin, 275 

Robinson, 116, 151, 157,) 
176, 269, 282, 359, 380, 
432, 455, 465 

Rockwell, 49, 50 

Rockwood, 183 

Rodgers, 380 

Rodriguez, 371 

ete 26, 30, 57, 62,74, 

158, 162, 175, 
193, 221, 242, 271, 278, 
320, 346, 372, 417, 425, 
427, = 

Rolfe, 30 , 280 

Rollin, 94, 278, 302 

Rooke, 306 

Roosevelt, 379 

Ropes, 117 

Rose, 117, 183, 280 

Ross, 71, 116, 207, 411 

Rosse (Earl of), 92 

Rosseter, 456-461 

Rounsevill, 70-78, 175, 

178, 180, 305, 30; 

Rouse, 38, 267, ae 

Row, 21, 23-96, 297, 299- 

301, 448-450 

Rowe, 106, 107, 301, 331, 
359 


Rowland, 430 


| Rowley, 30 
388,|Rowson, 290 


Ruck, 160, 161, 247 
Ruddock, 106, 107 
Rude, 344 

Ruff, oA 9 


Rug neg, 85 
en (Earl of), 244 
ie she, 125 
Rumford, 468 
Rumrill, 354 
Runels, 447, 454 
Runlet, 26, 455 
Runnels, 175 
Rupert (Prince), 115 
Russell, 68, 176, 182, 189, 
245, 252, 294, 307, 436, 
338, 339, 346-348, 351, 
419, 423, 424 
Rust, 30 





Richard (King), 303, 319) 
Richard, 448 





J ’ 


| Rymer, 322 
Rymes, 425 


is Ss 
\Sabine, 284, 285 


Sachems, 175, 180 

Sacheverell, 241 

Sadler, 280 

Safford, 105 

Salisbury, 8 84, 85, 88, 261 

Salmon, 83, 352 

Saltmarsh, 89 

|Saltonstall, 211 

/Sampford, 53 

Sampson, 60, 117, 176, 
180, 2 185, 309 

|Sanborn 

Sanderson, 200, 211, 359 

\Sandford, 30, 

|Sanford, b78, is 

Sands, 167 

Sandys, 127 

Sanger, 202, 211 

sr 85, 142, 158,202, 
213, 359 

Sarjant, 344 

‘Satchel, 16 

Saunders, 108, 313, 374, 


482 
Savage, ae 37, 49, 59, 87, 


, 161, 206, 
200" 21S, 3) 329, 348, 
434 
Savery, 27 
Savile, -~ 127, 338 
Sawin, 9 
Sawyer, 163, 279, 478 
Sayer, 30, 116 
Sayward, 117, 158, 315 
Scales, 298 
Scammell, 421, 483 
Scammond, 158 
Scanlin, 87 
Scant, 43, 46 
Scath, 303 
Scharon, 244 
Schouler, 440, 480 
Schow, 86 
Schuyler, 369 
Scill, 59 








\Scollay, 106 
\Scotchford, 160 


Scott,, 13-18, 82, 112, 182, . 
208, 323, 324, 352, 408. 
420, 423, 446, 474 

Scottow, 418 

, Seripture, 472 

Seabury, 267 

Searle, 30, 267 

Sears, 30, 180, 190, 221 

Seaver, 350 

wee a 359, 393 

Sebrigh t, 30 

Secke 

Sed 

See el, 175 

Sension, 53 

Serles, 267 

Sergeant, 351 

Sever, 57, 88 

Severance, 71 

Sevey, a 

Sewall, 22, 30, 106, 107, 
114, 142, 155, 202, 276, 
283, 366, 388, 389, 483 


’ 


{Seward, 461 


Seymour, 198 

Shaffen, 156 

Shakford, 21, 25-27, 159, 
202, 302, 325, 447, 449 

Shakspeare, 473 

Shallsis, 281 

< Ste 158, 298, 299, 





Ryder, 190 


313 
iSharpe, 338 





Shattuck, 160, 202 

Shaw, 30, 62, 169, 173, 
175, 176, 179, 180, 201, 
359, 470 


Shays 8, 59, 111, 209 

Sheafe te 161, 393 

Sheffi field, 

| ome "60, 370 
Shepard, 37, 195, 200, 
264, 277, 280, - 371 

Sheppard, 2% 00, 146, 
208, 210, 212, 224, 283, 
366, 500" 370, 475, 478) 

Sherborn, 27 

Seorberes 106, 337, 421, 
424, 425, 474 

Sheridan, 80, 222 

Sherman, 30-32, 87, 176, 
180, 181, 211, 305, 356, 


Sherwin, 164, 366 

Shipley, 273 

Shippen, 88 

Shit ey, , y70, 271, 352, 406, 
407, 410, 479 

Showually, 59 

Shreves 

Shurtet “tt, 85, 88, 119, 


Sigel’ sii 87, 378 


Fae na 75, 176, 180, 
4 198, 308, 356, 431, 


Simms, 204 


Simpson, 27, 310, 405 
Sinart, 156 
Sinclair, x6 
Singleton, 115 
kals, 376 
Skelton, 123 
Skerne, 130, 131 
Skidmore, 30 
Skilling, 452 
Skinner, 90, 198, 344 
Slade, 96 
Slafter, 56, 57, 97, 100, 
65, 202, 208,'210, 212° 
23, 224, 366, 360, 387, 
4 


Small, 202, 249, 252 
Smalley, 189, 479 
Sm 


8, 373 
Smith, 4, 5, 11, 12, 25, 26, 
69, 85, 87,90, 143, 

100, 157, 161, 164, 165, 
69, 173, 175, 176, 178, 
} 188, 191, 200; 

1, 221, 223) 241 
279282, 298, 

362, 367, 

419, 431, 441, 

450, 453, 458, 


Smithson, 

Smyth, 87 

Snides, 335 

Snow, 60, 62, 63, 87, 188, 
190, 191, 292 

Sockum, 452 

Somerby, 29, 169, 232, 


26, 365 


,|Sparrow, 
29 
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Soulouque, 256 
Souther, 165 

—_ ate, 254 
Southill, i 
Southwi ick, 359 
Southworth, 61, 470 
Spafford, 278, 281 
eye 4 

Spare, 

are 202, 211, 250 
Sparks, 119, 268, 230, 
60, 62, 63, "189, 


paule, 32 
Seosktase, 382 
Spelman, 


354 
|Spencer, "30, 81, 193, 264,| 
322, 441 
Spenser, 117 


perl 
eee! 24, 117, 157, 158 
Spoffor . 437 
Spooner, 66, 67, 108, 181, 
182, 211, 224, 305, 306, 
310, 470-472 
Sprague, he t 339, 
, > ’ 


Sprigg, 95 

Spring, 30, 211, 486 
Springer, 117 
Sprittle, 408 
Sprout, 79, 180 
Squier, 119 

Staats, 420 
Stableford, 61 
Standish, 248 
Standtowne, 262 


St. 





, 242 
Stanley, 115 
Stanton, 29, 245 
Stanwood, 427 
Staple, 15 7, 158 
wees 18, 117, 157, 179, 
431 


Stark, 57, 59, 73, 74, 483 
Starr, 350, 476 

St. Aspinquid, 316 

St. Christopher, 81 
—~ 104, 211, 359, 


382 
Stebbins, 30, 86 
Steele, 207, 479 
Stelle, 455 
Stentley, 159 


Stephens, 190, 305 


Sterne, 474 

Sternhold, 424 

Stetson, 198, 200, 351 

Stevens, 26, 87, 89, = 
oF mg 359, 390, 44 


m3. 30, 59, 269, 
382 T 


Steward, 327 

Stewart, 30, 282, 344 

St. George, 237, ’239, 240, 
242 


Stickney, 280, 366 


405, Stiles, 100, 343, 346, 347, 
457 


Stilson, 206 

Stimpson, 117 

Stimson, 278 

Stoddard, 339, 349 

Stone, 30, 89, 101, 161, 
203, 211, 295, 344, 359, 
363, 417, 

Store r, 116, 118, 138, 139, 

280, 438 





303, 3 
Somerset (Duke of), 124 
Sommers, 276 
Sotwell, 173 
Soule, 66, 116, 176, 180 


Story, 72, 115, 200, 274 
Stott, 292 
Stoughton, 48, 50, 52, 53, 


Stow, 87, 319, 335, 390,|Thom: 
eh 89, 213, 219, 220, 
, 380 

Stowell & 
Strange, 356, 432 
Stratton, 29, "182, 211, 390) 
Strauss, 219 
Street, 180, 347 
Streeter, 464 

» 73, 78, 176, 


Strobrid| 
177, 18 

St erent 85, 207, 338, 342; 

Stuart, 117, 310, 438, 476, 

480 


lotuspia’ 29, 189 


Btarkeeta, 376 





Sturtev: ant, 308 

Stu esant, 168, 474 

Sullivan, 7, "9, 59, 86, 158, 
284, 421, 435, 436 

Sumersb by, 277 

Sumner, 52, 85, 111-113, 
115, 260-266, 288, 352, 
359, 

Supples, 196 

7 — of), 324 


r, 
Sutherland, 341 

Sutton, 29, 30, 237 
Swain, 203, 472 
Swalden, 288 

Swan, 280, 361, 442 
Swazey, 359 

Sweetser, 85, 88, 197 
Swetland, 263, 441 
Swett, 158, 159 

a 200, 260-262, 309, 


Swinnerton, 444 

— 54, 173 
ame, 16, 27, 155, 331, 
332 


Symonds, 30 


T 
Taber, 69, 175, 180, 310 
Taggart, 408 
Talbot, 211, 264, 290, 441 
eee, 339, 457 
apa 344, 354, 359 
Tae ll, 211 
Tarbot, 277 
Tasker, 159 
Tate, 302, 411 
Tayloe, 359 
Taylor, 96, 116, 143, 160, 
183, 199, 213, 259, 279, 
365, 380, 425, 


Teift, 503-205, 213 

Tempest, 127 

Temple, 403 

Teneick, 172 

Ten Eyck, 203 

mea 277, 278, 447 
Terry, 178, 375, ’376, 441 

Tertullian, 219 

Thacher, 62, 88, 176, 188, 
189, 203, 259-261, 263; 
264, 276, 287, 440, 441, 
443, 444 


Thackeray, 205, 227 

Thakel, 122 

Thatcher, 57, 176, 351 

Thaxter, 427° 

ao 89, 101, 102, 359, 
» 


Thing, 203 
Thirsett, 19 
Tholuck, 219 


499 


as, 4,20, 0, 0,85, 96 86, 
Ba 79 
414, 419, 427, 430, +3 


Thomson, 70, 

Thorley, 71 

Thorne, 71 

Thorndike, 90 

Thornton, 152, 211 

Thoroton, 240 
Thrasher, 00, Si, 308 


Thurston, 29, 98, 165, 
278, 279, 374, 375, 446, 
447, 478, 487, 488 

Thwing, 106, 107 

Tibbits, 72, 117 

Ticknor, 119, 226-228 

Tiebout, 379 


eft, 205 
Tilden, 29, 311, 317, 404 
Tileston, 49, 200 
Tillinghast, 211 
Tilly, 49 
Tilton, 347 
Timberlake, 266 
Tincker, 89 
Tindall, 238 
Tin ley, 29 
Tinkham, 73, 178, 180, 
184, 185, 306 
Tinsley, 123 
Tipton, 2 
Tirrell, 87, 358 
Tischendorf, 220 
Tisdale, 143, 403 
Titcomb, 29, 279 
Tobey, 117, 180, 203, 309 
Todd, 30, 363, 365, 379 
Tolman, 64, 200, 290 
Tomlinson, 362 
Tommasseo, 373 
Tompkins, 347 
Tompson, 21, 26, 27, 156, 
150, 200, 298 


Tomson, 32, 266 

Tooker, 30 

Toppan, 156, 203 

Torfeus, 376 

Torrey, 85, 208, 359, 418 
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